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PUBLISHER’S NOTE TO THE SECOND VOLUME 


It would have given me unmixed pleasure, if the erudite 
author of this work had lived to see it published. But 
unhappily he died before even the first volume had been 
given to the public. It is some consolation, however, 
that the last fruit of his labours is at length out of 
the press. 

It is to be regretted that there has been some delay 
in the publication of the second volume. But it was to 
some extent unavoidable, as the author had requested 
that certain illustrations and some information on certain 
points should be included in this volume. His wishes 
have been met as far as was practicable. 

The work will now await the verdict of contemporary 
scholars, and also of posterity, as there are still many 
gaps to be filled in the History of Orissa, particularly in 
the ancient and mediaeval periods. 


The Publisher 
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Addenda and Corrigenda 

In order that the reader may be posted up to date with regard 
to the subject matter of the various chapters, the Publisher begs to 
append the following notes, on the various chapters indicated, 
made in the light of the latest publications. A note on certain 
Manbhum temples by Mr. Nirmal Kumar Bose is also subjoined to 

show their affinity to Orissan architecture. 

A list of corrections is attached on to the end of these notes. 

Chapter IX. The author noticed an indifferent photograph of 
Hindol plate of 6ubhakaradeva of the Kara family. This plate has, of 
late, been edited* Subhakaradeva of this plate was the son of 
Tribhuvana-mahadevi, born of Naga dynasty, who has been identified 
with the personage of the same name of Dhenkanal Plate, the scribe 
(Harivarddhana) of which is identical with that of Chaurasi Grant 
of ^ivakaradeva, whose father and grand-father have been taken for 
^ubhskaradeva and ^ivakaradeva respectively of the Neurpur Grant. 
Apparently the rulers of the Kara family are put in the following 
chronological order 

ParamopSsaka Ksemankara alias NfgStapha 
** Paramatathagata fsivakara I ( Queen Jayfivalidcvl) 

Parama-Saugata £ubhakara I alias Lolahara 

I (Queen Madhavldevi) 


£ivakara I ^antikara alias LalitahEra 

alias Kusumahara (Queen Tribhubhana-Mahadevf) 


3ubhakara II Dandimahsden 

(daughter) 

It is suggested that the queen, who ascended the throne after 
the death of ^ubhakara as mentioned in the plate of DandimahHdevi, 
was Tribhuvana-Mahadevi. ^Sntikara, the son of LalitahSra of 
Dandimahadevi’s plate has been omitted from the above table, 
because it is not probable that the Immediate successor of Lalitahlra 


• J. B. O. R. S., Vol. XVI, pp. 69-85 
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alias Santikara assumed the Viruda Santikara. Probably Santikara 
was the successor of Subhakara, but not vice versa, as recorded in 

Dandimahadevi’s plate. 

• • 

GuheSvarapataka, the place of issue of the grants of the Kara 
family has been identified with GodhaneSvara-patna, a part of Jajpur 
town, because the scribe of the Chaurasi grant was a resident of 

Viraja-ksefra. 

The village Noddilo granted by the Hindol plate to Vaidyanatha- 

Bhatf-araka has been identified with Nandel in the Hindol state and 
• • 

the village Saloanpura of the Neurpur grant has been taken for 

Solanapura lying on the north bank of the Vaitarani. The northern 
limit of Tosala has, therefore, been stretched beyond the Vaitarani 
while the author suggested that the Mahanadi formed the northern 
boundary line of Tosala. 

Dharakota plate of Subhakaradeva has been edited by Mr. S. 
Rajaguru in J. A. H. R. S. Vol IV pp. 189-194. This plate has not been 
correctly deciphered because of mutilation of the letters. It appears 

that the text of this plate is a replica of that of the Hindol plate. The 

village granted by this plate was situated in the Kongadamandala. 
Evidently Kongada was included in theKara territory before Dandimaha¬ 
devi’s reign. 

Chapter XII. The plate of Nettabhanja, noticed by the author, has 
been published recently.* Angula, the place of issue of this plate, has 
been identified with Anugula, the English pronunciation of which is now 
Angul. The unspecified year, contained in this plate has been read as 
98 and at the same time it has been assumed that all the unspecified 
years, the numerals of which are represented in symbols, of the 
copper plates of Orissa belonged to Harsa era, because Siladitya- 
Harsavarddhana’s supremacy over Orissa is proved by “The life of 
Heuen Tsiang” by Samuel Beal. To corroborate this assumption 
Rajamalla, the father of Tribhuvana MahadevI of the Dhenkanal plate 
has been identified with Pallavamalla alias Kshatriyemalla, for the 
Pallavas are supposed to have belonged to Naga race while according 
to Hindol plate Tribhuvana-Mahadevi’s father came of a Naga family. 
Apparently the year 98 of Nettabhahja's plate corresponds to 
704 A. D. Similarly the plates of Tribhuvana-Mahadevi, Subhakaradeva 
II and Dandimahadevi are assigned to the 8th century A. D. 

• J. B. O. S., Vol. XVII. pp. 104 - 118 . 
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The reading of the year of the Chaurasi grant has been corrected as 
93 which corresponds to 699 A. D. 

Chapter XIII Kodslaka, whence the plates of the Sulki Ru ers were 
issued, is now identifiable with Koalu on the north bank of the Brahmam 
in the Dhenkanal state. Other places mentioned in those plates, are 
also localised in the neighbourhood of Koalu. Sulki Rulers ate 
represented in their grants as lords of the Gond people. Hence the 
states of Dhenkanal, Talcher, Bonai, Bamara and Gangpur, where the 
Gond people now predominate, are supposed to have formed the territory 

of the Jsulki Rulers. 

On the supposition that the Rulers, having the same text of eulogy 
in different plates, are one and the same person, the following chronology 

of the 3ulki Rulers has been suggested * 

Kanchanastambha alias Ranastambha I 

% 

Kanadastambha alias Kulastarabha I 

alias VikramSditya 

I 

Ranastambha II _ 


Kulastambha II Jayastambha 

Nidayastambha 

The villages granted by the Rulers of the Nanda family are localised 

in the tracts lying to the south of the Brahmani t- Apparently the 

states of Khandpara/ Narasinghpur, Baramba and Hindol are supposed 

to have formed the territory of the Nanda Rulers. 

Chapter XIV. An important copper plate inscription of Uddyotakesari 

MahSbhavagupta has, very recently, been edited by Pandit Binayak 

Misra in J. B. O. U. S. Vol. XVII pp. 1-24. This plate was discovered at 

Balijhari in the Narasinghpur state. It records the gift of two villages 

Kontalanda and Lovakarada in the Airavattamandala of the Ordi country 

to 3ankar 3arma and Balabhadra 3arma, who were uterine brothers and 

immigrants from Palasa in Tirabhukti. They belonged to Garga Gotra 

and were students of Rgveda. Kontalanda, Lovakarada and Airavatta 

• ^ • 

are identified with Kantilo, Marada and Ratagarh respectively situated 
oa the southern bank of the Mahanadi. 

The author was not inclined to accept Uddyotakesari of Brahmeshwar 
Inscription as a descendant of Janamejaya of the Gupta family, 

* Modem Review, September, 1931, pp. 288-290 
t Ibid., pp. 290-91 
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for there was some discrepancy in the geneology found in the 
published text of Brahmeshwar inscription. Now this discrepancy 
has been removed in the light of the text of the newly dis¬ 
covered plate. It has been suggested by the editor of this plate that 
Bhimaratha and Dharmaratha should be read instead of Dlrgharava and 
Dharraapara respectively occurring in the Brahmeshwar inscription. 
Apparently we get the following pedigree of the SomavarhSI Kings of 
Ori6sa after conciliating the two inscriptions of Uddyotakesarl. 

Janameya 
Mahabhavagupta I 

Kosala line I _ Utkal line 

I ' I 

YaySti I Vichitravlra 

(MahaSivagupta I) I 

Bhimaratha Abhimanyu 

(Mahabhavagupta II) I 

I 

Dharmaratha 
(Mahagivagupta II) 

Naghusa (adopted son) __ 1 

(Mahabhavagupta III) I I I 

Name not Naghusa Joint Chandihar alias 
preserved (adopted by rulers Yayati II 

Dharmaratha) of MahaSivagupta III 

Utkala I 

and Uddyotakesarl 

Kosala 

Mahabhavagupta IV 

The scribe of the Narasinghpur plate is Rudradatta who is taken as 
the same Rudradatta of the Marahjamura charter of Yayati. Evidently 
this Yayati was the father of Uddyotakesarl. 

We get from the Brahmeshwar inscription that Janameya killed the 
king of Orissa. It is recorded in the Narasinghpur plate that 
Dharmaratha was succeeded by his brother Naghusa, the ruler of the 
eastern country. Evidently Gupta rulers had supremacy over eastern 
Orissa. 

On the supposition that the Gupta rule was overthrown by 
Chodagangadeva in the end of the 11th century A. D., Janameya is 
placed in the 1st decade of the 10th century A. D. Again Karnyakesari 
of Rsmapalacharita is supposed to be the descendant of Uddyotakesarl. 
The Ratnagiri plate, edited by Mr. Narayan Tripathy B. A. (J. B. O 


I 





The 24 lirfhankaras and their Sasana Devi 
Barabhuji Cave, Khandagiri—Puri District 
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R. S. Vol. XVI), is incomplete. This appears to be one of a set of 

plates belonging probably to Uddyotakesari, for the text of this plate is 

a replica of that of Narasinghpur charter mentioned above. 

Chapter XV. The following plates of early Ganga Rulers recently 

discovered are not noticed in the 1st volume of this work. 

Santabommali plates of Indravarman has been edited by Rajah 

Bahadur Sri Lakshminarayan Harichandan Jagadeva in J. A. H. R. S. 

(Vol. IV pp. 21-24). This plate, recording the grant of the village 

Haribhatta in Krostukavarttani to Rame$varabhattaraka, was issued from 
• • • • • • 

Kalinganagara. It was written by Vinayachandra son of Bhanuchandra. 

No date is mentioned. The donor was Indravarman alias Rajasimha. 

Chidivalasa Grant of Devendravarman son of Bhupendravarman of the 

year 397 of the Ganga era has been edited by Mr. R. Subba Rao in 

J A. H. R. S. (Vol. II, pp. 146-133). By this plate Sividi in Kandalivada was 

granted to Adityabhatta, Yayubhatta and Sendidevabhatta of Bharadvaja 

Gotra. It was written by Mudhapa and Sawadapa under the supervision 

of Bhatta Sridhara and Bhatta-Yajna. 

• • • • * 

Jirjangi plate of Rajendravarman of the year 309 of the Ganga era, 
edited by Mr. R. Subba Rao (J. A. H. R. S. Vol. Ill, pp. 49-53), was issued 
from Dantapura, which is often mentioned in the Pali Literature as the 
capital of Kalinga. The object of this plate was to record the gift of the 
village Jijjika in Vonkara. The donee was Agniswami son of Rudraswami 
belonging to Visnuvrddha Gotra and Taittiriya branch. It was engraved 
by Devasinghadeva. 

Santha Bomvali copper-plate grant of ^ri-Manandavanman (probably 
Srlman-Indravarman) of the year 221 of the Ganga era, edited by Mr. S. 
Rajaguru (J. A. H. R. S. Vol. II, pp. 188-189) records the gift of Chikhalika 
in Fareyabhukti. The donees iwere Adityalarms Matjsarma and 
DuggaSarraa of Kauhdilya Gotra. 

A copper-plate grant of Madhukamarnava has been noticed in the 
Madras Epigraphic Report of the year 1919. It contains the year 526 of 
^ kukamarnava was the father of Vajrahasta V, the 

father of Rajaraja. This Vajrahasta ascended the throne in Saka 960 or 
A. D, 1038. His immediate predecessor Madhukamarnava ruled for 19 
years. Apparently the Ganga era commenced either in the last quarter 
of the 5th century A. D. or in the 1st decade of the 6th century A. D. 

This newly discovered plate would no doubt set at rest all contro¬ 
versies as to the initial year of the Ganga era. 


I 
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Chapter XXX, page 394. 

Mr. P. Acharya has sent us the following note : 

The Navarauni cave and the Barabhuji cave (twelve-handed, the name 
of the cave is due perhaps to the presence of the 12-handed goddess 
Durga cut in relief there) of Khandagiri contain the images of the Jain 
Tlrthankaras in a row on the back wall and below the Tirthankaras there 
are the images of the Sapta Matfika group including GaneSa and 
Virabhadra according to Matsya Purana. This Matrika group has been 
wrongly identified as ^asana-devis or consorts of Tirthankaras in the 
District Gazetteer of Puri, (Calcutta 1908, by L. S. S. O’ Malley pp. 261-62). 
Two group of images of the caves seem to belong to the same period and 
therefore it is difficult to explain the purpose of placing the icons of 
two antagonistic faiths of religion in a common place of worship. 



Note on the temples of Telkupi, 

Manbhum. 


The village of Telkupi is situated on the right bank of 
the Damodar in the district of Manbhum (23°39'N-86° 38'E). 

There are about a dozen temples of the rekha (nagara) 
type in this place, but they present certain points of differ¬ 
ence from the Orissan type, If is however not possible 

to say how far the style of this place was directly borrowed 
from Orissa. From certain structural details it rather 
appears that both Telkupi and Orissa borrowed from a 
common source and then each gave a distinctive turn to 
the form of the temple. The intimacy between Telkupi and 
Orissa probably increased at a later stage in history. The 
two temples at Bhairab-than in Telkupi, which are of a 
comparatively recent date, present more points of resem¬ 
blance with the later temples of Orissa than those of 
earlier age. 


The barn of one of the temples at Bhairab-than is 
composed of five elements, viz. pabhaga, Ma jangha, 
ban hana, upar jangha and baranda. It is a rule in the case 
o the later temples of Orissa that erotic couples should be 
Placed in niches in the upar jangha and virala figures in 
correspond,^ places of the fala jangha. In the case of 
the above temple at Bhairab-than, the order of the virala 
and erotic figures has been reversed and hnfh « , 

modated in the fala ***. having the jangha "bare' 

This was probably due to the artist's lack of famil„ 
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the rules current in Orissa. This absence of virala figures 
and of the five-fold construction of the bara in the rest 
of the temples of Telkupi definitely prove the above two 
traits to be exotic in their origin. These features, as well 
as the presence of a flying lion (jhappa singha ), in the style 
of Orissa, on the jagamohan at Bhairab-than definitely 
connect the later history of this locality with that of Orissa. 

Further proof of such connection is also furnished by 
the nature of a certain religious ceremony observed in this 
particular area. The village of Telkupi lies in the zemindary 
of the Raja of Panchakote, who lives in the village of 
Kashipur near Adra. On the first day of the Bengali year 
(1st of Vaisakha), a ceremony is performed in the middle 
of the river-bed at Telkupi. Two umbrellas, made of 
bamboo, are adorned with garlands of kes flowers and 
carried in procession with music to the river-bed. There 
they are set up in the sand with due ceremonies, when 
goats are sacrificed and cakes (piffia) are offered. One of 
the umbrellas is dedicated on behalf of the “rajah of 
Kashipur,” and the other in the name of the “gajapati sing 
of Puri.” This was reported to the present writer, about 
two years ago, by an old man named Rakhal Bhandari 
(aged about 60) of Telkupi, who is himself a priest connect¬ 
ed with local ceremonies. It is said that soon after the 
umbrellas have been posted in -the ground, there arises a 
storm which sweeps away the umbrellas, garlands and 
everything which is placed there. This is supposed to 
signify the formal acceptance of the gifts by the deity 
worshipped. 

A particular ceremony and certain details of architec¬ 
ture and sculpture thus offer proofs of a more intimate 
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connection between the Damodar valley at Manbhum with 

Orissa than what is to be found at present. 

It may not be uninteresting to point out in this connec¬ 
tion that on the door of a temple at Boj-ea in the district 
of Ranchi (6 miles N. of Ranchi) is carved the figure of a 
mythical animal, which is called nabagunjara in Orissa. 
Its body is composed of the limbs of nine animals, viz. the 
elephant, bull, snake, peacock etc. In the Oriya 
Mahabharata of Sarala Das (16th cent), it is said that 
Krishna once appeared to Arjuna in that form. The figure 
of the nabagunjara is not to be found anywhere outside 
Orissa. It is of such a complex nature that we cannot 
think of its having been invented independently by the 
artist of Borea. It is therefore probable that some artist 
familiar with recent mythological figures of Orissa must 
have carved it upon the wooden door of the Boyea temple. 
This does not lead us far, still the fact deserves to be 
mentioned in connection with the present question. 


* 
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CHAPTER 30 



THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE PATHANS AND THE MUGHALS 


The struggle between the Afghans and the Mughals 
was prolonged from 1576, the date of the death of Daud 
Shah Kararani at the battle of Rajmahal, to the final return 
of Raja Man Singh from the north-eastern Subahs in 1606. 
The first separate Subahdar for Orissa was not appointed 
till 1607 in the reign of the Emperor Nuruddin Jahangir. 
All accounts ascribe the Musalman conquest of Orissa 
to Sulaiman Kararani. 1 As the Mughal army arrived on 
the borders of Orissa only eight years after the fall 
of the last of the real Gajapafis , the Afghans had no time 
to consolidate themselves in Orissa. After the battle of 
Rajmahal they practically became the hunted and the 
Mughals the hunters, though the general apathy and neglect 
of the Mughal officers permitted them to linger on in Orissa 
and south-eastern Bengal till the end of Akbar’s reign. 
Mughal rule in Orissa can hardly be said to have begun 
during the life time of Akbar. From 1576 till the death 
of the great Emperor in 1605, nearly thirty years were 
spent by Mughal officers of Bengal in trying to stamp out 
the rebellious spirit of the Afghans in that province and 
in Orissa. In the course of Mun’im Khan Khan-i-Khanan’s 
war with the Afghans of Bengal we hear first of all that 

i 1 Dorn ' s Hlstor? of the Afghans, London 1829, p. 181, Akbamamd, 
Eng. Trans, pp. 933-34. 
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Khan Jahan Lodi governed Orissa for Daud. 1 During the 
period of infernal dissensions between the Mughal officers 
in Bengal, Daud tried to regain his independence and 
the Khan-i-Khanan was compelled to march to Chittua in 
the Medinipur district as Daud had arrived at Haripur. 
The Mughal army entered Orissa by another route and 
foiled Daud’s attempts to block the road by entrenchment 
Daud was defeated in the ensuing engagement at Tukaroi 
on the 3rd March 1575. 2 The name of the battle-field is 
given as Bajhorah, Bachhorah, Bashorh or Bachhorh in the 
Tabagaf-i~Akbarl and Manfkhab-uf~Tawafikh. In the 
Akbarnama and Ma asir-ul-Umara it is called Takarohi 
or Takaroi. Blochmann identified it correctly with 
Moghulmari on the road from Medinipur to Jalesar. Tukaroi 
(spelt Tookaroe) lies two miles from Moghulmari on the 
south bank of the Suvarnarekha (’Ain, Eng. trans. Vol. I. 
pp. 373-76). Raja Todar Mall and Shaham Khan were sent 
in pursuit of Daud. That unfortunate monarch was joined 
by Jahan Khan and taken to Katak. Daud sent Fattu, 
Shaikh Nizam and other officers to treat. The Khan-i- 
Khanan sent Hashim Khan and Qutluq Qadam Khan to 
settle the terms of peace. The summary of the terms of 
peace were that Daud should come and accept service 
under the Mughals after sending his best elephants and 
other presents. After serving for some time he was to 
appear in Court. For the time being one of his relatives 
was to act as his representative. Daud appeared before 
Mun’im Khan on the 12th April 1573, presented some good 

1 Ibid„ p. 173. 

2 Ibid., oo, 175-80. 
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elephants and handed over his nephew Shaikh Muhammad 
the son of Bayazid as hostage. 1 

The next step was the decisive battle of Rajmahal on 
the 12th July 1576 when Khan-i-Jahan and Raja Todar 
Mall defeated the Afghans, captured Daud and sent his 
head to Akbar. The Afghans were now divided in opinion 
and without a crowned head of their own race to guide 
them. They fought under many leaders and some of them 
rebelled repeatedly even after faking service under the 
Mughals. The aversion of the Mughal officers to the 
province of Bengal helped the Afghans, but Mughal officers 
had to continue to serve in spite of repeated representa¬ 
tions to Court for transfer elsewhere. What Abul Fazl 
terms “the rebellion of Bengal officers” was really another 
Afghan war during the reign of Akbar. This rebellion 
took place in 1580 and the account given in the Akbarnama 
shows that Bengal was being occupied by the Mughals 
from a number of strong outposts, but there was practically 
no government. So we hear that the “The ringleaders 
of the Bengal rebellion were Baba Khan Jabbari and 
Wazir Jamil, but S’aid Toqbai M. Haji Lang, Arab' Bakhshi, 
§aleh, Mlrakl Khan, Murfaza Quli Turkman and Farrakh 
Irghaliq nourished the flame. Qlya Khan in Orissa, 
Murad Khan in Fathabad and Shah Bardl in Sonargaon, 
spoke about conquering but had not the grace of doing 
good service.” 2 The language of the Court historiographer 
of Akbar rendered into plain English means that when the 
Afghan officers rose in rebellion against the Mughals, 
Qiya Khan and other Mughal officers did not make any 

1 Ibid, pp. 185-85. 

7 Ibid, p. 429 . 
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serious attempt to quell it, but remained practically besieg¬ 
ed in their strongholds. Muzaffar Khan, the Subahdar of 
Bengal, after the death of Khan-i-Jahan, removed Khaldin 
Khan from the fief of Jaleswar and assigned it to Mir 
Jamaluddin Hussain Anju, which gave great offence. The 
Tabagaf-i-Akbart says that Khaldin was scourged while the 
Igbafnama-i-Jahangiri says that Khaldin was insulted and 
ill-treated by Mirza Nijat, a son-in-law of Muzaffar. 1 
Subsequently, after the death of Muzaffar Khan, Khan-i- 
’Azam Kokaltash Khan was sent to Bengal. 2 The siege of 
Patna and connected events have only a distant connection 
with the history of Orissa. During this rebellion Qlya 
Khan was poisoned and Qatlu Khan Lohani marched 
against Mirza Nijat Khan at Satgaon, who had to fly to 
the Portuguese, Tavares, who was formerly in Mughal 
service. Qatlu advanced into the heart of western Bengal 
and defeated the force under Hamzaban, sent by Babai 
Qaqshal to the relief of Nijat Khan, at Mangalkot in the 
northern part of the Burdwan district. 3 When Khan-i- 
’Azam joined the army near Patna many of the rebels left 
Bihar. In the 28th year of the reign of Akbar (1583) Khan 
i-’Azam advanced towards Bengal. At this time Qatlu 
Khan Lohani was prominent in Orissa and had also 
occupied a portion of Bengal. Ma’sum Khan Kabuli en¬ 
tered into a league with Qatlu to defend Afghan dominions 
against the fresh advance of the Mughals. 4 Another 
important man on the Afghan side connected with this 

1 Ibid., p. 450 and Note 1. 

2 Ibid., p. 454. 

3 Ibid., pp. 469-70, 

4 Ibid., p. 590. 
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campaign was Kalapahad, alias Kalidas GajadanI—accord¬ 
ing to Mr. H. E. Stapleton—who was the reputed conquerer 
of Orissa. Ma’sum Khan appointed him to command the 
flotilla in the battle of Garhi. 1 The Afghans submitted to 
Khan-i-’Azam and joined the Mughals against Ma’sum 
Khan. Then Shahbaz Khan was sent to Bengal, as Khan-i- 
’Azam openly declined to stay any longer in that country. 
The Mughal army now proceeded against Qatlu. 2 Qatlu 
Khan was defeated and Ma’sum Khan and his confederates 
fled. Qatlu now sent envoys to treat and Orissa was 
promised to him if he submitted and accepted service. 

Abu’l Fazl openly states that as Khan-i-’Azam’s heart 

was set on returning from Bengal immediately, he left the 

negotiations to Wazir Khan and left for Hajipur near Patna, 
his own Jagir. As soon as Khan-i-’Azam had left, Qatlu 

Khan proposed impossible conditions, which the Mughals 
could not accept. The Mughals were unprepared for 


battle, and though they drew up their forces at Sherpur 
Atai in the Murshidabad district, they were compelled to 
add Madaran (Jahanabad sub-division of the Hooghly 
district), Medinipur and other places in Orissa, to be left in 
possession of Qatlu Khan. Qatlu was still playing with the 
Mughal officers. At first he agreed to send his nephew 
as a hostage but later on failed to meet Sadiq Khan who 
had gone to meet him. It was some time before the 
Mughal officers woke up to the fact that Qatlu Khan 
Loham was gaining time by those stratagems. So from 
Burdwan they crossed the river Damodar and found Qatlu 
firmly planted in the modem districts of Howrah and 


1 lbU u p. 592. 

2 Ibid.p. 594. 
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Medinipur. 1 Shahbaz Khan now wrote to his officers from 
Tanda stating that, as Qatlu was not strong enough to face 
the imperialists in the field, some of them had better join 
the army which was opposing Ma’sum Khan on the Jamna 
(the old Jamna near Gobardanga and other places in the 
24 parganas). Accordingly Wazlr Khan and a number of 
officers remained in Orissa and Sadiq Khan with others 
came to Bengal. 2 Ma’sum Khan was again defeated in the 
battle of the Jamuna by Shahbaz Khan (15th November 
1583) and the Mughals finally reached Ghoraghat. While 
Shahbaz Khan pursued Ma’sum Khan into Mymensingh, 
one Jabbarl escaped from Coochbihar to Ghoraghat. As 
the country between Ghoraghat and Medinipur was empty 
of Mughal troops he succeeded in occupying Tajpur, 
Pumeah and Tanda, thus dividing the Mughals into two 
parts. 3 Wazlr Khan, who had been left in charge of the 
army in Orissa, remained at Burdwan and it was only when 
Sadiq Khan arrived that Qatlu, tired of waiting, broke 
camp and retired to Orissa. The Mughals pursued him 
and caught him up at Tukaroi, the scene of Daud’s discom¬ 
fiture nine years earlier. In desperation Qatlu took refuge 
in the forest of Dharmpur. The Mughal officers began to 
treat with him and Qatlu presented sixty elephants and sent 
his nephew. The hostage and the envoys arrived at Court 
on the 11th June, 1584. Orissa was left entirely to the 
Afghans and Sadiq Khan was sent to Patna and Wazlr 

Khan to Tanda. 4 

• • • 


1 Ibid., pp. 600-2 

2 Ibid., p. 625 

3 Ibid., p. 625 

4 Ibid., pp. 653-54 
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Within a short time Shahbaz Khan also became tired 
of Bengal and strenuously attempted to return to Court. 
Akbar sent Sazawals to make him return to his province, 
where Ma’sum Khan Kabuli and ’Isa Khan of Sonargaon 
had joined hands. Both of them submitted and though 
many Afghans left Qatlu Khan he was left quietly in 
possession of Orissa. The Akbamama at this stage 
describes a Mughal campaign in a country called Kokra, 
which is described as being situated between Orissa and 
the Deccan and which Beveridge proposes to identify with 
Chhota Nagpur, which is clearly inadmissible. 1 

The next campaign in Orissa was undertaken by the 
Kachhwaha Raja Man Singh of Ambar. After settling 
Bihar, Man Singh invited Sa’id Khan, the Subahdar of 
Bengal, to join him in an invasion in Orissa, which the 
latter refused. Man Singh, with Pahar Khan, Rai Patradas 
and others from Bengal, reached Jahanabad via Burdwan. 
Qatlu Khan prepared for battle and arrived within fifty 
miles of the Mughal camp. Bahadur Kuruh was sent with 
a large force to Raipur in the Bankura district and Man 
Singh sent his own son Jagat Singh to meet him. The 
drunkard Jagat Singh was caught napping and his army 
annihilated. The discomfitted Mughals wanted to retire 
to Salimabad but were prevented by Man Singh. At this 

stage Qatlu Khan died suddenly and the Afghans were 
disheartened. Khwajah Tsa placed Qatlu’s young son on 
Masnad and sent envoys to treat. It was decided that 
Are khuibd and coinage should be in the name of 
Shmshah and the Afghans would be obedient and 
serviceable. Also that Jagann3tha, which is a famous 

1 pp, 721-22 
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temple, and its environs should be made crown-land, and 

that no harm should happen to the loyal zamindars. 

On 4 Shahriyar Khwajah 'Isa brought Qatlu's son to the 
Rajah and presented 150 elephants and other choice 
articles. Man Singh encouraged him and returned to Bihar." 1 

Afghan opposition in Orissa did not come to an end 
with the death of the brave Qatlu Khan Lohanl. It con¬ 
tinued for some years after the peace of 1590. The 
peace was maintained by the Afghans so long 
as Khwajah 'Isa was alive. Immediately after his death, 
they captured and desecrated the temple of Jagannatha 
and attacked Hamir Singh of Vishnupur. Man Singh 
joined the armies of Bihar and Bengal and started 
by the water route (? sea) while many others advanced 
by way of Jharkhand under Yusuf Khan Chakk, 
the former king of Kashmir. Sa'id Khan of Bengal joined 
Man Singh later on. The Afghans tried to treat and the 
Bengal officers were inclined to listen to them. The 
former entrenched their position and as the Bengal officers 
could not agree with Man Singh, they sat down at a 
distance. The engagement took place at Malnapur, which, 
according to Beames, is on the Suvarnarekha, now in the 
Balasore district. The Afghans came out of their entrench¬ 
ment and engaged the Mughals. More than three hundred 
of them fell and they had to retire. The entire Afghan 
nobility seems to have gathered to oppose the advance 
of the Mughals, as the Akbamama mentions Nasim Khan 
and Jamal Khan, the sons of Qatlu, Jalal Khan Khasa- 
khel, Bahadur Kuruh and 'Usman. 2 After this unexpected 

1 Ibid., pp. 878-80. 

2 Ibid., pp. 934-36. 
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victory the Mughals arrived at Jalegvar and struck coins 
in the name of the Emperor Akbar. Said Khan of Bengal 
retired with his forces. The landowners of northern 
Orissa began to submit and in the town of Bhadrak news 
was received that the sons of Qatlu and other leaders had 
taken refuge in the fort of Katak. This fort is not Barabati 
of the Mughal period but Sarangarh, about four or five 
miles south of Katak. It is at this stage that we are 
introduced to Ramachandra for the second time, who is 
mentioned as Ram Cand, the founder of the house of 
Khurda by AbuT Fazl. We are informed that Sarangarh 
belonged to Ram Cand, who was one of the great land¬ 
holders of the country. Man Singh entered Katak and 
captured Sarangarh, compelling the Afghans to take 
refuge in the forests near the sea. Alawa Khan, the 
Khaskhel of Qatlu Khan, surrendered the strong fort of 
A1 to the Mughals and Ram Cand gave shelter to those 
who had taken protection in Sarangarh fort. Man Singh 
won over Ramchandra, who sent his son Blrbal with 
presents. Another Oriya chief, called the Tila Rajah, 
surrendered to the Mughals at Kalkalghati. Man Singh 
left Yusuf Khan Chakk, the Kashmiri, in charge of Katak 
and went on a pilgrimage to Puri. In the meanwhile Fath 
Khan of Hijli and Habi Khan, Darya Khan, Sujawal Khan, 
and Mewa Khan attacked Jalegvar and compelled Babul 
Mankli, the renegade Afghan of Bengal, to evacuate that 
city. Man Singh sent Pahar Khan and others against Fath 
Khan and Jale$var was re-occupied. The Afghans now 
surrendered and waited upon Man Singh. 1 

The final conquest of Orissa by the Mughals under 

1 Ibid., pp. 940-41. 

2 
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Man Singh inaugurated a new era in the political history 
of the country by the establishment of a new dynasty of 
Hindu Kings in that country under the suzerainty of the 
Mughal emperors. Ramai Raotra or Ramachandra Deva 
succeeded in persuading or bribing the Mughal general 
into nominating him as the Gajapafi under peculiar 
circumstances. The origin of the new Hindu King is 
obscure. According to one account he was the son of 
Danai Vidyadhara, the minister of some of the kings of 
the Bhoi dynasty. He is said to have come from the south 
and seized the western part of the Puri district and fixed 
its capital at Khurda. His reign is calculated from 1568-69 
or the year after the death of Mukunda Harichandana. 1 
According to another account Ramachandra was related 
to the Bhoi kings and for this reason he became the 
Superintendent of the temple 2 (pariksha). Stirling’s account, 
which is the earlier, states : “The Uria historians go on 
to relate that at the expiration of twenty-one years of 
anarchy and inter-regnum, the ministers and the principal 
men of the country beginning to recover from their 
depression and alarm, assembled together to consult about 
the affairs of the nation, and chose as their chief a person 
named Ranai (Ramai) Raotra, son of the before mentioned 
Danaye Bidyadhar, whom they raised to the rank and 
dignity of Maha Rajah of Orissa, a. d., 1580, under the 
title of Ramchander Deo. With him begins the third and 
titular race of Sovereigns called the Bhoi Vamsa, or 
Zemindari race.” 3 So, what was represented to Sterling 

1 Bengal District Gazetteer Puri, p. 46. 

2 Ibid.,p. Ill . 

3 Asiatic Researches Vol. XV, pp. 290-91. 
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in 1825 as the election of a king by the people of Orissa 
after twenty-one years of anarchy, became in 1908 a direct 
succession to the throne for Ramachandra Deva after the 
death of Mukunda Harichandana in 1568, in the hands of 
unscrupulous Oriya compilers. The compiler of the 
gazetteer states in a special foot-note that “This account of 
the dynasty has been compiled from the palm-leaf chronicles, 
checked and supplemented by the information in Muham¬ 
madan and other histories.” 1 The next sentence in 
Stirling’s account casts the gloom of inconsistency over 
his narrative of the accession of Ramchandra, because we 
are informed that this election was confirmed by “Sewai 
Jye Sinh, the general of the Emperor Akbar, who came 
into the province about the time, with his army, to look 
after the imperial interest.” Neither the Ain-i-Akban 
nor the Akbarnama mention any Mughal general of that 
name, who came to Orissa during the reign of Akbar, 
nor do they mention any Jai Singh among the Mansabdars 
of Akbar’s court. Jai Singh I, Mirza Rajah, was a general 
of Shah Jahan I and Aurangzib ’Alamgir ; Sawai Jai Singh 
or Jai Singh II, the founder of the modem city of Jaipur, 
was a contemporary of the emperors Farrukhsiyar (1713-19) 
and Muhammad Shah (1719-48). Therefore, none of them 
could be the contemporary of Akbar. This irrelevancy 
makes the entire statement of Stirling about the election 
of Ramai Raofra, son of Danai Vidyadhara, as Gajapati 
Ramachandra Deva of Orissa by the grandees of the 
country in 1580, entirely untrustworthy. 

According to a third account this Ramachandra was 
the son of one Vira Behara of the Bhoi dynasty. It is 

1 Note fo p„ 45, 
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stated that when the images of Jagannatha, Subhadra and 
Balarama were carried away to Bengal, one Visara Mahanti 
followed the image of Jagannatha to Bengal and recovered 
the holy relic or Brahma-sarira from it. It is perhaps not 
generally known that some relic is kept in a hollow in the 
image of Jagannatha and this is placed in a new image, 
when the old one is changed, by a priest, who is blind¬ 
folded. The images of Jagannatha, etc., are made of 
Ntm wood and require periodical renewal and at such 
times the holy object is taken from the old image and put 
inside the new. The story of the recovery of the holy 
object by Visara Mahanti may or may not be true. 
Ramachandra seems to have made new images and installed 
them in the temple after producing the real holy relic or 
a faked one. Iconoclasts like Kalapahad never leave 
their work of destruction incomplete, and, therefore, it is 
extremely difficult to believe that he left the wooden images 
partially burnt and thus permitted Visara Mahanti of 
Oriya tradition to recover the Brahma-sarira . 

These conflicting accounts of the origin of Ramachandra I 
of Khurda, prove that the accounts kept in the Puri 
temple are compilations later in date than Ramachandra. 
Rai Bahadur Rama Prasad Chanda has found out the 
correct date of the Madala Panji account of the origin of 
Ramachandra I of Khurda. “Bhawani Charan has recorded 
that in the second Afika or the first year of the reign of 
Ramachandra Deva of Khurda the Rajah ordered Vateswar 

Mahanti to compile the annals.But the history of the 

reign of Ramachandra Deva must have been compiled 
long after and by persons who could not even definitely 
ascertain the father’s name of that king. We have, there- 
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fore, rather a distorted version of the history of Rama- 
chandra Deva in the Puri annals.” 1 Chanda has proved 
definitely that Ramachandra was not created a chief of 
Orissa by the Mughals. Somehow or other he had 
managed to obtain possession of the fort of Sarangarh 
when Raja Man Singh invaded Orissa in 1590. Man 
Singh's Hindu sympathies and the end of the turbulent 
Pathan rule encouraged Hindu chiefs to come forward 
and claim the title Gajapafu One of the claimants was 
Ramachandra, a son of the last real Gajapati, Mukunda 
Harichandana. Ramachandra of Khurda had at first sided 
against the Mughals and even fought with Man Singh but 
eventually he had to submit. Man Singh's first expedition 
to Orissa failed to break the spirit of the turbulant Afghans. 
In 1592 RSmachandra was asked to attend the Court of 
the Subahdar of Orissa, but he refused as he had sent his 
son. Man Singh sent Jagat Singh with a number of 
Mughal officers against him. Ramachandra took refuge 
in his fort of Khurda, where he was besieged, and the 
neighbouring forts were captured by the Mughals ; but 
the war was apparently stopped by Akbar from the capital 
and Man Singh recalled his troops. Then Ramachandra 
was persuaded to pay his respects to Raja Man Singh. 
Man Singh had given Jagira to Khwajah Sulaiman, 
Khwajah 'Usman, Sher Khan and Haibat Khan in sarkdr 
Khalifatabad in Bengal (Jessore and Khulna districts) but 
later on, he confiscated their Jdgirs and asked them to 
come to his presence. The Afghans were approaching 

Kharagpur when they heard the news and rebelled. They 

1 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society 1927, Vot. XUl , 
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approached Satgaon but could not capture it. They then 
turned eastward and went to Bhushana in the Jessore 
district. Chand Rai, son of Kedar Rai, attempted to 
capture the Afghans but failed and was killed in the 
attempt. From Bhushana the Afghans proceeded east¬ 
wards and joined ’Isa Khan of Bhati or the part of the 
Ganges Doab below Sonargaon. Abul Fazl states that it 
was at this time that the fort of Manpur, between Orissa 
and Telingana, was taken by Raja Man Singh and given 
to Ramachandra Deva of Khurda. 

The account given in the Madala Paliji about the 
Mughal recognition of Ramachandra Deva is altogether 
different :—“In the 12th Ahka (10th year) of Ramachandra 
Deva a son of Telinga Mukunda Deva complained to the 
Padsha of Delhi. The Padsha sent Raja Man Singh to 
Orissa saying, ‘He who is the leader fnaeka ) of Orissa 
should be made the Raja (of Orissa).’ Raja Man Singh 
came to Puri accompanied by the son of Mukunda Deva. 
Ramachandra Deva met him. When the Chandana Yafra 
was celebrated, the priests asked Man Singh, ‘Whom 
should we give the gadi prasada , share of offerings to the 
God due to the occupant of the gadt or throne’ ? Man 
Singh had then by him both Ramachandra Deva and the 
son of Mukunda Deva. He looked at both and said to the 
priests, ‘Bring the gadt prasada ’. The priests brought the 
gadt vrasada accordingly. In the presence of the goddess 
Bimala, Raja Man Singh offered the gadt prasada to Ram- 
chandra Deva, and made him Raja of Orissa. He con¬ 
ferred A1 on the son of Mukunda Deva. Thus was the 
kingdom divided.” 1 

1 Ibid., vo. 24-25 



The struggle between the pathanS & the mughals is 

This account, published for the first time, through the 
favour of the present Raja of Khurda, shows that Ram- 
chandra Deva I obtained recognition as Gajapafi through 
the personal favour of Raja Man Singh and not by valour 
or position. He was a creation of the Mughal General and 
had no real claim to sovereignty in any form over any part 
of Orissa. According to Mughal policy Telinga Rama- 
chandra, the son of Mukunda Harichandana, should have 
been recognised as the Gajapafi after the expulsion of the 
Afghans. Raja Man Singh was a strict business man 
and he never showed any favour to anybody unless it 
benefited him personally or his master, the Mughal 
Emperor. His manipulation of the gadi-prasada in favour 
of Ramachandra of Khurda was manisfestly obtained by 
bribery. Yet, by recognising Ramachandra Deva, he did 
not harm the Mughal Empire, as he left the yet uncon¬ 
quered Southern portion of Orissa only to the new Gaja - 
pafi, Mughal recognition helped Ramachandra I to 
obtain the suzerainty of the Garhjat Chiefs, however 
perfunctory, till it was snatched away by the Marathas. 

Ramachandra Deva organised the worship in the temple 
of Jagannatha at Puri. Stirling says, “Khurdah with 
Pursoftem Chetfer and certain Mehals, were assigned in 
Zemindari tenure, free of all tribute, to Ramachandra 
Deva, with the title of Maha Raja, and the Musselman 
dignity of the commandership or sovereignty over, and to 
collect tribute from, 129 of the Killahs or jurisdiction of the 
Khetris of Orissa, including all the present Cuttack 
tributary Mehals south of the Mahanadi, and the Estates 
of Gumser, Moherry, etc., reaching as far as the borders of 
Kimedy in Ganjam. Killah Al, with its dependencies, was 
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assigned as a Zemindari to Ramachander, the eldest son 
of Telinga Mukund Deo, and Sarengerh on the same tenure 
to the second son Chakauri Bhowerber, Both were 
acknowledged as Rajas, and had the control of a number 
of the Kill ah j at Estates in different parts of the district,” 1 2 
Inspite of his installation by a Mughal Viceroy, Rama- 
chandra Deva’s successors became the quarry of each and 
every Mughal officer in Orissa, Hindu or Musalman, till 
the cession of the province to the Marathas in 1751. 

Ma’sum Khan Kclbull died on the 10th May 1599.^ 
Qatlu Khan’s son was defeated by Raja Man Singh at 
Sherpur Atai in the Murshidabad district of Bengal. 3 
Raja Man Singh returned to Court from Bengal and 
Orissa in 1605 and tendered 1,000 mohurs and 12,000 
silver rupees as nazar. He also brought numerous 

elephants from the north-eastern provinces, 4 

Up to the date of Akbars death Orissa was included 
in the Subah of Bengal. In the description given in the 
Mughal Imperial Gazetteer of Akbars time the only places 
mentioned are Cuttack, Puri and Konarak. It is stated 
that Akbar divided it into five Sarkars : (1) Jalesar, which 
comprised the modern districts of Medinipur and part of 
Hooghly, (2) Bhadrak consisting of the modem districts of 
Balasore and a part of Cuttack, (3) Cuttack and Puri, (4) 
Kalang Dandapat (Kalihga) and (5) Raja Mahendrah. The 
last two could not have formed any part of the dominions 
of Akbar, as even in 1641 the Qutb-shahi Faujdari of 

1 Asiatic Researches VoI. XV pp. 292-93 

2 Akbarnama, Eng. frans, Vof. III. p. 1130 

3 Ibid., p. 1174 

4 Ibid., p. 1256 
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Chikakol was very recent. The term Dandapaf means 
a Viceroyalty or Governorship in Oriy5. Kalang (Kalinga) 
consisted of the country to the south of the Chilka now 
included in the district of Ganjam and Vizagapatam. The 
names of the Mahals in the Sarkars of Kalinga and 
Rajamahendri are not given and, therefore, their extent can 
not be determined at present. It is simply stated that 
Kaliftga consisted of 27 and Rajamahendri of 16 Mahals . 
The revenue from the former was 5,560,000 and that from 
the latter 5,000,000 Dams . Detailed description is given 
in the case of each of the northern Sarkars of Orissa which 
enables us to determine the exact jurisdiction of each of 
them. Jale$war consisted of 28 Mahals and the revenue 
was 5,052,738 Dams . Among the Mahals are mentioned 
Babhanbhum, the town of Jale$war, Tamluk, KaSfjora, 
Kharagpur, Maljheta, Medinipur and Narayanpur. The 
Sarkar of JaleSwar contained a portion of the modem 
district of Bankura and Hooghly and the whole of Midna- 
purwith a slice from the top of Balasore. The Mahals 
mentioned have, in many cases, become irrecognisable on 
account of the mistakes of the editor ; such as, Kharaksur 
for Kharagpur and Malchhata and Maljikta for Maljheta :~ 

Bansanda, commonly Haftchor, has 
five strong forts. 

Castes, Khandaif Brahman , 
and Bhej. Cavalry 100; Infantry 5,800; ... 

Bibli (Pipli ?) Cavalry 10, Infantry 40. 

Bali Shahi, Cav. 200, Inf. 2,000 

, V 9 ••• 

Balkohsi, has three forts: 1 Sokrah ; 2, 

Banhas Tali; 3, Daddhpur.:Cav. 20, Inf. 300 ... 

3 


421.430 
2,011,430 

963.430 

756,220 
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Parbada. Cav. 400, Inf. 1,600 ; has a 
strong fort, partly on a hill, partly fenced by 

forest. 

Bhograi, has a fortress of great strength ; 
Caste Khandaif, Cav. 100, Inf. 2,200, archers 
and matchlockmen 

Bugdi, Rajpuf, Cav. 100, Inf. 200, 

Bazar 

Babbanbhum, Brahman, Cav. 200, Inf. 400 

Taliya, with town of Jalesar, has a brick 
fort, Caste, Khandaif, Cav. 300, Inf. 6,250, ... 

Tanbulak, Cav. 50, Inf. 1,000 has a strong 
fort, Khandaif. 

Tarkol : a fort in the jungle, Cav. 30, 
Inf. 170. 

Dawar Shorbhum, commonly Barah, 

Cav. 100, Inf. 100 

Ramna has five forts, 1. adjacent to city ; 
2. Ramchandrapur ; 3. Aik a ; 4. Dut ; 5. 
Saldah, Cav. 700, Inf. 3,550, hold the five, ... 

Rayn, on the border of Orissa, has three 
forts, Cav. 150, Inf. 1,500 

Raepur, a large city, with a strong fortress, 

Cav. 200, Inf. 1,000 

Sabang, strong fort in the jungle; 

Cav. 100, Inf. 2,000 
Siy ari 


640,000 

497,140 

39,428 

125,720 

114,208 

12,007,110 

2,571,430 

720.570 
1,342,360 

5,062,306 

218,806 

986,970 

1,257,140 

108.570 
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Kasijora, Cav. 200, Inf. 2,500, matchlock 


and bowmen 

893,160 

Kharaksur, a strong fort in the wooded 

hills, 500 footmen and matchlockmen. 

528,570 

Kedarkhand, three strong forts, Cav. 50, 

Inf. 500. 

468,570 

Karai, Infantry 100. 

285,720 

Gagnapur, Rajput Cav. 50, Inf. 400 

85,720 

Karohim. 

68,570 

Malchhata, Cav. 500, Inf. 5,000 

9,312,610 

Mednipur a large city with forts, one ancient 
and the other modem. Caste Khandaif , 

Cav. 60, Inf. 500 

1,019,930 

Mahakanghat, commonly Kutbpur, a fortress 

of great strength, Cav. 30, Inf. 1,000 

240,000 

Naraiflpur, commonly Kandhar, with a 

strong fort on a hill, Cav. 100, Inf. 4,000 

1,280,860 

Of the Mahals mentioned above Jale^war 

is now a 


small village in the district of Balasore. Close to it is the 

small village of Tukaroi or Mughalmari, where the Mughals 

under Mun’im Khan defeated Daud Khan. Another battle 

took place near the same spot in 1592 when Man Singh 
defeated the Afghans. 

The Sarkar of Bhadrak corresponded practically to the 
modern district of Balasore. The headquarters of the 

* ® hadrak ’ now southern sub-division of 
the district of Balasore. It was a small Sarkar consisting 

‘ ‘ Aln - i -‘ Ak ba<L Eng. Hans. (Bib. Ind.), Vot. 11, pp. 142.3 
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of seven Mahals only, with a revenue of 18,687,170 Dams . 
The only places of note were Bhadrak and Kaupur, called 
Kadsu by Jarrett 

“Barwa, two strong fortresses, Banak and 
Raskol, Caste, Khandait and Kayafh , Cav. 50, 

Inf. 400 ... 3,240,000 

Jaukajri ... 57,140 

Subarban, district of Bhadrak, has a fort 
called Dhamnagar, with a resident Governor, 

Khandaif , Cav. 200, Inf. 5,500 ... 9,542,760 

Sahansu, 2 strong forts, Khandait , Cav. 300, 

Inf. 1,700 ... 3,514,280 

Kalman, a stone fort of the greatest 
strength, Khandaif , Cav. 100. Inf. 400 ... 1,515,840 

Kadsu. ... 730,430 

Independent Talukdars ; three forts, Pach- 
chham Donk, Khandaif and Majori , Cav. 100, 

Inf. 300 ; the three forts held by Khandaits 1 ... 85,720 

The third Sarkar of Orissa was the second in size and 
importance. Katak the headquarters of the Subahdar or 
Na'ib-Subahdar consisting of 21 Mahals with a revenue of 
91,432,730 Dams or more than five times that of the Sarkar 
of Bhadrak, but less than one-fifths of the Sarkar of 
Jaleswar. The Sarkar of Katak contained the whole of the 
districts of Puri and Cuttack, with a portion of the modern 
district of Ganjam, now included in the Madras presidency. 
Aska, spelt Asakah, is a Taluqa of the Ganjam district. 

1 Ibid m p. 143 
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The Sarhar contained the most important part of Central 
Orissa, Al, also spelt Aul or Ali, which was the Zamindari 
given by Man Singh to Telinga Ramachandra, a son of the last 
Gajapafi Mukunda-Harichandana. Barang is now a station 
on the Bengal Nagpur Railway. Parsottam is Purushottama 
or Puri. Abu’l Fazl’s list includes Kotdesh, which was one 
of the great Zamindaries of Orissa and which fell during 
Maratha government to one Trilochan Patnalk. The men¬ 
tion in the * Ain~i~Akbafi proves that the Kotdesh Mahal is 
an old Zamindari usurped by the Patnaik during Maratha 
rule, as originally he was a gumashfa under the Faujdar of 
Pipli. 1 AbuT Fazl mentions three Hindu divisions the 
boundaries of which cannot be recognised now: 
Pachchhan Dikh, Dakhan Dikh along with Purab Dikh 

“Al, Inf. 2,100 

Asakah, Inf. 15,000 

Athgarh, with a strong fort, Brahman , 

Cav. 200, Inf. 7,000 

Purab Dikh, four forts, Cav.200,Inf. 6,000... 

Bhijnagar with strong fort, Teltngha , 

Cav. 50, Inf. 22,000 

Banju, Ra) m put , Cav. 100, Inf. 20,000 

Parsottam. 

• • • 

Chaubiskot, 4 forts of great strength, 

Cav. 500, Inf. 20,000 

' Ml 

Jash, commonly Tajpur, a strong fort, 

Brahmaij, Cav. 200, Inf. 1,800, 

• • 

1 Bengal District Gazetteer Puri, Calcutta, IMS, pp. 284-5 


6,429,130 

3,160,380 

1,184,980 

22,881,580 

860,390 

866,206 

691,530 

2,391,970 


2,073,780 
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Dakhan Dikh, 4 forts, Cav. 180, Inf. 13,060 ... 22,063,770 


Siran ... 207,830 

Shergarh, Brahman , Cav. 20, Inf. 200 ... 1,408,380 

Pachchham Dikh, Cav. 100, Inf. 50,000 ... 662,490 

Bahar. 5,129,820 

Basai Dlwarmar, Inf. 1,000 ... 2,746,650 

Barang, 9 forts among the hills and 
jungles, Caste, Ahir , Cav. 20, Inf. 300 ... 2,132,940 


Kotdes, with three forts, the original 
Kasibah, Caste Khandaif , Cav. 5,008, Inf. 300... 4,720,980 

Katak Banaras, suburban district with city, 
has a stone fort of great strength, and a 
masonry palace within, Brahman and Khandaif , 

Cav. 200, Inf. 1,000 ... 605,600 

Khatrah, with strong fortress, Khandaif , 

Cav. 100, Int. 400 ... 1,120,230 

Manakpatan, a large port, where salt dues 
are collected. 1 ... 600,000 

The late Mr. Manmohan Chakravarti has, in an 
elaborate article on the Geography of Orissa, identified 
the majority of the fiscal divisions of the 9 Ain as already 
existing and as being mentioned in the temple records. 2 
Subsequent changes, particularly in the Sarkar of JaleSwar, 
will be narrated in the next two chapters. Practically the 
whole of this Sarkar was transferred to the Subah of 

1 'Ain-i~Akban, Eng. Trans., (Bib. IndLJ, VoL If, PD. 143-44. 

2 Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, H. S„ 
Vol. XII, 1916, pp. 29*56. 
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Bengal and a small portion only was left to Orissa around 
the Haweli of JaleSwar. 

Stirling has quoted a valuable extract from the revenue 
accounts of Raja Man Singh in Amli year 999, from sources 
unknown to us, describing the position of the Mughal 
feudatories, or, as Stirling puts it “Killajat, in the jungles and 
hills under Zemindars subject to Peshkash.” It appears 
from this that in 999 or 1592 a . d . seven feudatory chiefs 
were regarded as supreme in the Qila -jaf~Mahal 

1. The Raja of Khurda with the command of 3,500 
under whom there were 31 Zamindars and 200 qilas . The 
names of the 31 Zamindaries are quoted in full and among 
these we can recognise almost all the places ; some of 
which are now feudatory States such as, Baramba, 
Tigiria, Narsinghpur, Talcher, Athgarh, Nayagarh, Ranpur 
and Daspalla; and others are the zamindaries such 
as Dampara, Parikud, Khalikot, Athgada, Chikiti, Mohuri, 
Sergada and Tickeli Banki; Khurdha and Gumsar are 
now Khas Mahals of the Government 

DL The Raja of Sarangarh with the command of 500 
troops under whom were 31 zamindaries and 50 qita's. 
Stirling remarks that the whole of these qila's lie within 


and on the borders of the Moghalbandi south of the 
Mahanadi. The Raja of Sarangarh was deprived of all 


control over the sardars long before the Maratha conquest. 

HI. The Raja of A1 or Aul possessed only one 
qila\ and one zamindary. Stirling remarks against the 
list dependent Hindu sardars that Kanika, Rynta, 
Kujang, Koldlo Dip, Harishpur, Marichpur, Bishanpur 
Jamkarera (Jhankar ?), Chedraand Darpan are now tributary 
estates. The Raja of A1 has lost all control over them. It 
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should be noted that Rynta is probably the same as 
Ryntoo, the chief of which, Purushottama Bhafija, was the 
contemporary of Divyasimha I (1692-1719). 1 

IV. The chief of Keunjhar with 15 zamindaries and 
35 gita's and under him there were 14 chiefs with 24 qila's , 
and the estate of Sukinda. The modern feudatory State 
of Dhenkanal was then a petty zamindary under the Bhanja 
Chief of Keunjhar. Stirling notes against the list that the 
Chiefs authority was then confined to Keunjhar. 

V. The chief of Mayurbhafija with 12 zamindaries and 
42 qila's. His own State contains 18 qila's . Among the 

11 subordinate zamindars are mentioned a number of 

chiefs who had long ceased to have any connection with 

Mayurbhafij. Singhbhum was an independent State in 1825. 

Nilgiri is now a separate Feudatory State of Orissa. 

Talmunda and Jamirapal are now in the southen Balasore 

and Midnapur Districts respectively. It appears, therefore, 

that though the income of the Mayurbhafij Chief was less 

than that of the Raja of Khurda as mentioned in the 

Fifth Report subsequently mentioned, his status in 1592 

was certainly the same as that of the Gajapafi and he ruled 

over a much wider area beginning with Singbhum and 

ending with Talmunda, Jamirapal and Jamkunda at the 

mouth of Subarnarekha river. 

VI. The zamindar of Vishnupur with 12 zamindaries and 
29 qila's . Among the subordinate zamindars are mentioned 
those of Mahishadal, Tamluk, Manbhum, Bamanbhum and 
Raipur. It appears, therefore, that the Malla chiefs of Vishnu¬ 
pur, now in the Bankura district, belonged to Orissa and ruled 
over the entire tract from Tamluk to Manbhum or Purulia. 


i See posfe, Cfi. XXIV . 
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VH. The chief of Fafhabad with 7 zamindaries and 
17 gilds. Among the six subordinate chiefs are mentioned 
the zamindars of Ghatsila, Maynajura and Narajol. 

VHI. The chief of Narayangarh with 6 zamindaries 

and 17 gilds. 

IX. The chief of Karangarh with 6 zamindaries and 
8 gilds. 

X. The chief of Nagbhum with 1 zamindary and 
2 gilds. 1 

The advent of European merchants into Orissa took 
place in this period, the earliest of them being of 
Portuguese nationality. No records exist about the doings 
of the Portuguese in Orissa, but from the English accounts 
of the first venture of the merchants of that nation into 
Orissa it appears that they were sufficiently powerful on 
the eastern coast even after the fall of Hooghly in 1652. 
Their principal port was Pipli on the Suvarnarekha, the very 
site of which has been forgotten. “Pipli was once the 
most important port on the Orissa coast and contained 
settlements of the Portuguese and Dutch. The Portuguese 

settled there in 1599 and for many years it was a centre 

of that power. Bruton writing in 1683 describes it as ‘a 
port-town of the Portugals, where the Portugals are resi- 
dent; and it was a great slave mart where the Arakanese 
pirates brought their prisoners.’ Bernier (1660) mentions 
* “ * C P°rtfrom which he went in a seven-oared scallop 
Ogouh (Hooghly), a journey which took him 9 days 

and «*«■*» from 

7 " ^ 18 Father £ez t 

'• *“* w xv.„. m . R m ‘ h 

4 
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an account of an episcopal visitation of the Bishop of 
St. Thome, mentions it as a place where Topasses or 
Portuguese mercenaries congregated....The most credible 
account is that near the village of Manuagar, on the 
right bank of the river, there formerly existed a great 
settlement of Firinghis (Europeans) and Mughals, whose 
ships used to sail from the sea right up to the spot ; and 
that the Firinghis had a cemetery with masonry tombs, 
but the site of the whole has been washed into the river.” 1 
In Balasore town there was a Portuguese church with a 
wooden cross over the principal doorway. Stirling saw 
it in the beginning of the last century but it has disappear¬ 
ed long ago. 2 

During the long wars between the Afghans and the 
Mughals for the possession of Orissa a number of very 
distinguished Mughal officers, both Hindus and Musalmans, 
served in that province. The war in Orissa was really a 
continuation of the war for the conquest of Bengal, and 
even when Orissa was practically conquered from the 
Afghans by Raja Man Singh, ‘Usman Khan was still 
defiant in eastern Bengal. Blochmann has left a valuable 
account of the grandees of the Court of Akbar among 
whom many served in or are mentioned in connection with 
Orissa. Mirza Sharafuddln Husain, son of Khwajah Mu’in, 
was sent to Bengal by Akbar, who spared his life after 
his rebellion in Gujarat. Muzaffar Khan, the Governor of 
Bengal, was directed to give him a Jagir if he found that 
the Mirza was repentant, but otherwise to send him to 
Mecca. When Ma’sum Khan Kabuli rebelled in Bihar and 

1 Bengal Disfricf Gazeteer— Balasore, pp. 204-5. 

2 Ibid., p. 189 . 
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with Baba Khan Qaqshal beseiged Muzaffar Khan in 
Taiida, Mir Sharafuddln joined them carrying away the 
treasure of Muzaffar Khan. He was subsequently poisoned 
in Orissa by Ma’sum Khan Kabuli. 1 

Khan-i-Azam Mlrza ’Aziz Kokah, son of Atgah Khan, 
was appointed to stamp out the Afghan rebellion which 
followed the death of Muzaffar Khan. In the 27th year 
of Akbar’s reign, when Qatlu Khan reoccupied the whole 
of Orissa and a portion of Bengal, Khan-i-’Azam fought 
against him but was compelled to hand over his command 
to Shahbaz Khan Kamboh on account of illness. 2 Khan- 
i-Jahan Husain* Qull Khan, son of Wall Beg Zu’lqadir, was 
the sister’s son of Bairam Khan, the regent. After the 
death of Mun’im Khan Khan-i-Khanan in 983 a. h. 
(1575-76), Khan-i-Jahan was appointed to Bengal with Raja 
Todar Mall as his second in command. He defeated Daud 
Shah KararanI at the battle of Rajhmahal and sent 
Daud r s head to Akbar. While pursuing the remnants of 
the Afghan army Khan-i-Jahan fell ill and died in 
a. h. 986 3 (1578-79). Raja Man Singh was the real conqueror 
of Orissa. He conquered Orissa in the 35th year of 
Akbar’s reign and reconquered it after the rebellion of 
Khwajah Sulaiman and Khwajah’ Usman in 1000 a.h. 
(1591-92). Man Singh remained in Bengal and Orissa till 
1013 a. h. (1604-5) when Akbar’s illness induced him to 
return to Court hastily. 4 Muhammad Qull Khan Barlas was 
of the Chaghatai clan. He served under Mun’im Khan 

1 *Ain-i-AkbariEng. Trans., VoL /. 

2 Ibid., p. 326 . 

3 Ibid., pp. 330-31. 

4 Ibid., pp. 340-41, 
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but refused to follow Daud Shah Kararanl when the latter 
withdrew into Orissa from Satgaon. Later on, re-inforced 
by Raja Todar Mall, he did move into Orissa and died 
at Medinipur in 982 a. h. (1574-75). Qiya Khan Gung was 
another officer of Mun’im Khan who was left in Orissa 
during the rebellion of the Afghans in Bengal in the 25th 
year of the reign of Akbar. He was deserted by his 
soldiers and besieged by Qatlu Khan Lohani in some fort 
of Orissa and killed (989 a. h.= 1581-82 a. d .) 1 

Raja Todar Mall accompanied Mun'im Khan Khan-i- 
Khanan to Bengal in the 19th year and settled the land 
revenue of Bengal and Orissa. He came to Bengal a 
second time with Khan-i-Jahan Husain Quit Khan. 2 
Stirling says : “In 1582 a d., the celebrated Dewan of the 
Empire, Rajah Todar, or, as the Urias call him, Toral Mall, 
visited the province to superintend the introduction of his 
settlement called the Taksim Jamma and Tankah Raqmi. 
He proceeded no further with it apparently than the three 
Sircars of Jaleswar, Badrak and Cuttack. All the account 
which is preserved of that important and memorable 
transaction, is, that from the time of Toral Mali's visit to 
the province, the measurement by Bareh Dasti Padika or 
rod of twelve spans was introduced. He is said to have 
treated the Rajah with much respect, and to have admired 
greatly the temple image of Jagannath, but his proceedings 
must have been fatal to the power and authority of the 
Gajapati prince, as he seems to have annexed nearly the 
whole of his domains to the imperial rent roll.” 3 

1 Ibid., p. 343 . 

2 Ibid., p. 351. 

3 Asiafick Researches , Vol. XV, pp. 291-92. 
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Wazir Khan of Herat was ordered to join Khan-i-’Azam 
Mirza ’Aziz Khan and when the latter fell ill Wazlr Khan was 
left in charge of the provinces of Bengal and Orissa. He 
made good use of the opportunity and moved against 
Qatlu Khan in Orissa, whom he defeated and compelled 
to send tribute in the 29th year of Akbar’s reign. He 
remained in charge of Bengal and Orissa till 995 a. h . 1 
(1586-87 a. d.). Sadiq Khan, son of Baqir Khan of Herat, 
was ordered to join Wazir in the beginning of the 29th 
year of the reign of Akbar. Sadiq Khan mediated a peace 
with Qatlu Khan Lohani about 12 miles from Burdwan 
according to which the latter was confirmed in his 
possession of Orissa. 2 Iskandar Khan Uzbeg joined 
Sulaiman KararanI of Bengal and accompanied his son 
Bayazid in his campaign in Orissa. After his return to 
Bengal, Sulaiman attempted to kill him and therefore 
Iskandar fled to Mun’im Khan. Majnun Khan Qaqshal 
was sent by Khan-i-Khanan Mun’im Khan against the 
Afghans of Orissa and Eastern Bengal. 3 Murad Khan, 
son of ’Amir Khan Mughal Beg, was sent as Governor of 
JaleSwar after Mun’im Khan’s conquest of Bengal and 
Orissa. When Mun’im died, Daud fell upon Nazar 
Bahadur, Akbar’s Faujdar of the Sarkar of Bhadrak, and 
treacherously killed him, and then Murad retreated to 
Taijda. 4 Haji Muhammad Khan SisfanI also accompanied 
Mun im Khan to Bengal and Orissa and was wounded at 
the battle of Tukaroi. 5 Hashim Beg, son of Qasim Khan, 

l Eng% Trans ‘ ( Bib ' Vol. II, p. 354 . 

1 iota., p. 50. 

3 Ibid* p.370. 

4 Ibid^ p.374. 

5 Ibid., p.375. 
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served in the Panjab and Khandesh during the reign of 
Akbar. After his return to Court, from Trimbak in the 
Nasik district, he was appointed to the command of 1500. 
He was promoted to the command of 2000 horse in 
the first year of Jahangir's reign and appointed Subahdar 
of Orissa in the next year with the rank of 3000 
horse. He was transferred to Kashmir in the 5th year. 1 
The new Gajapafi Ramachandra Deva of Khurdah is also 
mentioned among the grandees of the reign of Akbar. 2 
Shaikh Bayazid, a grandson of Shaikh Salim Chishti of 
Fathpur Sikri, was the foster-brother of Emperor Jahangir. 
His son, Mukarram Khan, was made Governor of Orissa by 
Jahangir with the command of 3000 horse and remained 
there till the 11th year (1029 a. h.) when he was succeeded 
by Hasan Ali Turkman. 3 'Usman Khan Lohani is wrongly 
described as a son of Qatlu Khan Lohani by Stewart. 
According to the IdvikhH-Makhzan-i-Afagharia he was a 
son of Miyan’Isa Khan Lohani, who became the leader of 
Afghans after the death of Qatlu Khan. 'Usman received 
lands in Orissa and Safgaon from Raja Man Singh, but 
these Jagirs were later on substituted for lands in 
Mymensingh, portions of which are still held by his 
descendants. Later on 'Usman was defeated at Nek Ujyal 
in the northern part of the Dacca district on the 2nd March 
1612. No connection can be traced with Orissa in the life 
of Usman after this date. He died at the age of forty-two 
from wounds received in battle with the Mughals. 4 


1 Ibid., pp. 477-78. 

2 Ibid., p. 489. 

3 Ibid.yp. 493. 

4 Ibid., vp. 520-21. 
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Shaikh Kablr Chlshf! alias Shuja’at Khan or Rusfam-i-Zaman 

was a relation of Islam Khan ChlshtI and received the title 

of Shuja’at Khan from prince Salim during the life-time of 

Akbar. In the last war with Usman Khan Lohani he 

•« 

followed Usman after his wound and the Afghans finally 
submitted to him with their families. According to the 
Tuzuk~i~Jahangiri Islam Khan Chlshti appointed Shuja’at 
Khan to Orissa, but on the way the Khan broke his neck 
by jumping from an elephant and died. According to the 
Ma' asiv-ul-Umar a the accident took place at Patna. 1 


1 519-20. 


» 



CHAPTER XXIV 


THE MUGHAL RULE IN ORISSA 

Mughal rule in Orissa really began during the reign 
of the Emperor Nuruddin Jahangir after the appointment 
of the first Subahdar in 1607. In addition to the informa¬ 
tion conveyed by Jahangirs “Memoirs” much new light 
has been thrown by the researches of Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
who has utilised many new sources of information. The 
new records collected by him consist of the Muragaf-i- 
Hassan or “Letters of Maulana ‘Abu’l Hassan, who served 
the Subdhdars of Orissa as Secretary for about 12 years 
(1655-67), and put this collection together in 1080 a. h. 
(1669-70)” and “Letters addressed by Aurangzlb toMurshid 
Quit Khan” when Diwan of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, about 
1700-1705, included in the Imperial Secretary Inayetullah 
Khan’s Ahkam-i- AlamgirV Fresh light was obtained by 
the same authority from the Baharisfdn five years later. 1 2 

The new records furnished a list of the Subdhdars of 
Orissa during the reign of Jahangir. The list opens with 
the name of Hashim Khan, who was appointed on the 26th 
September 1607 but was transferred to Kashmir by an 
order dated 24th May 1611. 3 Hashim Khan’s predecessor 
in office was Qutbuddin Khan Kokah, who was appointed 

1 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. II, 1916, 
pp. 153-54. 

2 Ibid., Vol. VII, 1921, p. 53. 

3 Tuzuk-i-Jahangtrt, 60, English translation, pp. 126-27 
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Subahdar of Bengal and Orissa but was killed in the fight 
with Sher Afgan alias ’All Quli Istaj-lu at Burdwan. 1 
Hashim Khan’s period of government corresponds with the 
last years of the reign of the new Gajapafi Ramachandra I 
and the first two years of his son Purushottama, 
if Stirling is to be believed. 2 Hunter, who based his 
account on the equally unreliable Madala Panji as digested 
for him by Bhavanicharan Bandyopadhyaya in his 
Purushoffama-chandrikdy assigns 1607 as the date of the 
death of Ramachandra I. 3 Hashim Khan did not leave 
Orissa immediately after receiving the order of transfer. 
He was succeeded by Raja Kalyan Singh, son of Raja 
Todar Mall. During the period of office of Hashim Khan 
occurred the celebrated siege of the temple of Jagannatha. 
At the end of the rainy season Hashim Khan and the Mughal 
officers in Orissa decided to make war upon the titular 
Gajapafi Purushottama and other “Zamlndars” of Orissa 
following the precedent of the warfare carried on against 
the Afghans of Bengal by Islam Khan Chishti. A Rajput 
named Raja Keshodas Maru of Maidta 4 did not wait for 
the co-operation of his colleagues and set out from his 
Jagir at Cuttack on the plea of pilgrimage. He seized the 
temple enclosure of Jagannatha and barricaded himself 
therein. Purushottama came from Khurdah with 10,000 
cavalry, three or four lakhs infantry and many rafhs . The 
rafhs were wooden towers on wheels which were filled 

1 Ibid, p. 78. 

2 Asiafick Researches, VoL XV, p. 294. 

3 Orissa, London , 1872, VoL II, Appendix VII, p. 190. 

Puti* Jtf iS Called RajS ° f ,aiSalmer in ^Bengal District Gazetteer, 
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with soldiers and drawn forward by elephants or men so 
as to favour escalading. Ten to twenty such raffis were 
filled with Oriyas and brought close to the walls of the 
temple. The Rajputs met them with fire at the end of 
long poles. At the end many of the rafhs were burnt and 
the Oriyas failed to storm the enclosure. Purushottama 
was compelled to sue for peace and sent an ambassador 
to Keshodas. In the meanwhile news of the Rajput’s 
escapade having reached Bengal, Islam Khan, the Viceroy, 
sent strict order to Hashim Khan urging him to advance 
immediately to the aid of Keshodas. Purushottama now 
agreed 

(i) to send his daughter to the Imperial harem as a 
Dolah. 

(ii) to pay three lakhs of rupees as tribute, 

(iii) to give his own sister in marriage to Raja 
Keshodas, and 

(iv) to pay one lakh of rupees to Keshodas and his men 
(evidently for the trouble they had taken in plundering the 
sacred temple and causing unnecessary trouble within the 
State of Khurda). 

Keshodas left Puri with forty horsemen and went to 
Khurda to be married to Purushottama’s sister. As he 
was given a lean elephant he was kind enough to seize by 
force six of the best in the Royal stables and to set off 
without taking leave. Inspife of strenuous opposition, 
Keshodas and his small band of adherents succeeded in 
cutting their way out and reached Puri. In the meanwhile 
assistance reached Puri from Cuttack and Keshodas was 
escorted back. On the recommendation of Islam Khan 
ChishtI, Raja Keshodas Maru was raised by Jahangir to 
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be a commandar of four thousand and was presented with 
standards, a sword, a dagger, a horse, and a robe of 

honour. 1 

Raja Kalyan Singh was appointed on the recommenda¬ 
tion of Islam Khan and governed Orissa' from 1611 to 
1617. He attempted to emulate the feat of Keshodas Maru 
and also attempted to conquer Khurda. In the mean¬ 
while Mughal aggression from the north and the advance 
of the Musalmans of Golkonda from the south had 
devastated the territories of the nominal Gajapatis and 
poor Purushottama was again compelled to throw himself 
on the mercy of his persecutors. He agreed to send his 
daughter to the imperial harem ( dolah ), to wait at Court 
in person, to present a tribute of three lakhs of rupees 
and a famous elephant named Sesha-Naga. The daughter 
was sent to Delhi with one lakh of rupees by way of 
Bengal. It is mentioned in the Tuzuk that the Emperor 
viewed the eighteen elephants sent by Raja Kalyan Mall 
from Orissa shortly after the 24th August 1617. 2 

The charges brought against Raja Kalyan Mall caused 
him to be recalled to Delhi, though on investigation they 
were found to be false. 5 According to the “Chronicles 
of Jagannatha Raja Kalyan Mall was killed by the Raja 
of Khurda/’ 4 but this statement is false, as he lived to 
return to court and was attached to the force of Mahabat 
Khan in Kabul. 4 His successor was Mukarram Khan, son 



1 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, VoL VII, pp. 54-56, 
TuZuk, Eng. Trans, p. 202 . 

56. 

199, Eng. frans. j pp. 389-90, 402. 

Gazetteer, Puri , p. 37, 

Trans., p. 402. 
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of Muazzam Khan, who was appointed in 1617. During 
his period of office Khurda was invaded by the Mughals 
and Purushottama compelled to fly to RajamahendrI. 
It is stated in the Baharisfan that the territories of Khurda 
were annexed to the Mughal empire, “though the 
descendants of its last independent Rajah continued to 
enjoy some land as mere Zamlndars.” Mukarram Khan 
was promoted to be a commander of three thousand for his 
conquest. 1 He was transferred some time later and his 
place taken by Jalair Khan. During the rule of this 
Subahdar an expedition was undertaken against Bahadur 
Khan the Musalman Zamindar of Hijli. Later on Jalair 
Khan was transferred and Mlrza Ahmad Beg Khan sent 
in his place in 1623-24. Ahmad Beg was the nephew of 
Ibrahim Khan Fath Jang, Subahdar of Bengal. He had 
also attacked the unfortunate Narasimha Deva, but at 
this juncture Prince Shah-Jahan entered Orissa through 
the Qutbshahi dominions. Ahmad Beg raised the 
siege of Khurda and fled from Orissa 2 to Rajmahal 
when Ibrahim Khan, the Subahdar of Bengal, was killed 
in battle with the future emperor. 3 Shah Jahan appointed 
Muhammad :Taqi Simoaz alias Shah Quli Khan as the 
Governor of Orissa but after the retreat of Shah Jahan, 
Shah Quli was defeated, captured and sent a prisoner 
to court by Rao Ratan Singh Hada. Jahangir s last 
Subahdar of Orissa was Baqir Khan Nazm-Sani, who was 
installed in 1627 and continued by Shah Jahan. His term 
of office was renewed by an order dated the 4th February 

1 Ibid., 214-15 ; Eng. frans.p. 433. 

2 Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 298-99. 

3 Journal of the Bihar <S- Orissa Research Society, Vol. VII, pp. 8, 54. 
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1628 and he was removed by another dated the 24th June 
1632. He did not reach the Court till the 13th January 
1633. 1 After the acquisition of Khurda by Mukarram 
Khan, Mughal aggression in Orissa came to a pause for 
some time. A king of Mayurbhanja named Vaidyanatha 
BhaSja is mentioned in the Rasika-mangala written 
about 1655. The Vaishnava saint, named Rasikananda, went 
to his court at Rajgadh and was well received by him. He 
is said to have converted the whole of BhaSjabhum 
to Vaishnavism. Vaidyanatha was a contemporary of 
Narasimha of Khurda and died about 1630. 2 Jahangir 
records in the Tuzuk, “the province of Khurdah has come 
into the possession of the servants of the Court. After 
this if is the turn of the country of Rajmahendra. My 
hope in the grace of Allah is that the feat of my energy 
may advance further. At this time a petition from 
Kutb-ul-Mulk reached my son, Shah Jahan, to the effect 
that as the boundary of its territory has approached that 
of the King (/. e. t the Mughal Emperor), and owed service 
to this Court, he hoped an order would be issued to 
Mukarram Khan not to stretch out his hand, and to 
acquire possession of his country.” 3 4 The Qutb-shahl 
conquest of southern Orissa was very slow. Though the 
Gajapafi Raja of Ganjam was ousted in 1571, Chikakol 
did not become a seat of a Faujdar till about 1641, when 
the first holder of that office built a Masjid at that place 
in 1641, If was only after the final submission of 

1 Ibid., VoL II, 1916 , p. 154. 

2 A Achatya-Vanshanu-Charifa, Baripada, 1927 , PP, 2-4. t App . II. 

3 Tuzuk, Eng. fransVoL l p. 433 . 

4 Sarkar—History of Aurangzib, VoL I, p. 215 . 
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Golkonda in 1636 that the Mughals received any revenue 
from the Sarkar of Rajamahendri. Early in Aurangzib’s 
reign Malud became the southernmost outpost of Mughal 
Orissa. At this time according to the Muvaqaf-i-Hassan, 
the Golkonda tribute, “appertaining to the province of 
Orissa”, was sent from the Qutb-shahi district of Chikakol 
to the Mughal Subahdar of Orissa. If amounted to about 
Rs. 20,000. 1 The first recorded invasion of Qutb-shahi 
territory through Orissa was undertaken by Baqir Khan 
in the winter of 1629-30. Baqir marched to Chhatraduar, 
a very narrow pass on the frontier between the Mughal 
province of Orissa and the Qutb-shahi district of 
Chikakol, about twenty-four miles north of Rajamahendri. 
The approach of the rainy season did not permit him to do 
anything else except to plunder and lay the country waste. 
In the autumn of 1630 Baqir Khan advanced once more 
towards the south, with local levies from the Zamindars 
of Kallikota, Kudla and Al, and on the 3rd December 
arrived near Mansurgadh, a fort about eight miles from 
Khiraparah. The Qutb-shahi troops offered battle in the 
plain outside the fort but were defeated and the comman¬ 
dant, a Naikwar, capitulated. Baqir returned after leaving 
garrisons at Khiraparah and Mansurgadh and the Qutb- 
shahls re-assembled their forces to expel the Mughal 
troops. Baqir returned suddenly by a forced march, and 
defeated the Deccani troops. The news of the second 
victory reached Shah Jahan on the 23rd April 1631. 
Purushottama of Khurda died either in 1628 or in 1630 
during the tenure of office of Baqir Khan. According to 


1 Journal of the Bihar 6 - Orissa Research Society , Vol. II, p. 156. 
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the MS. used by Hunter he was killed in battle. 1 He was 
succeeded by his son, Narasiriiha Deva who ruled till 1653 

or 1655. 

Complaints against Baqir Khan’s administration of 
Orissa reached the Court many times. It was alleged 
that Baqir collected the Zamindars of Orissa together and 
then threw them into prison in order to extort money. 
Seven hundred captives were massacred and only one 
escaped to Court and laid his case before Shah Jahan. 
This fugitive produced a rent roll showing that Baqir had 
collected forty lakhs of rupees from Orissa. Baqir Khan 
was recalled in consequence and asked to account for this 
money. His successor was Muta’qad Khan alias Mlrza 
Maid, who took charge of the province in 1632. Bruton 
mentions one Agha Muhammad Zaman Tihrani as the 
Governor in May 1633 who issued a farman authorising the 
English to trade in Orissa. Mutaqad Khan was sent 
back in 1634. 

The subsequent history of Orissa during the reign of 
Shah Jahan I is a mere string of names. Muta qad Khan 
governed Orissa till 1641 and the order removing him was 
issued from the Imperial Court on the 9th March 1640, but 
he did not reach the Court before the 29th July 1641. It 
is recorded that he died in extreme old age on the 17th 
October 1651. His successor was Shah Nawaz Khan 
Safawl, who ruled for a short time only. He was removed 
by an order dated the 8th March 1642, but remained in 
charge of the province till the end of that year. It appears 
that from 1642 till the death or flight of Shuja’ from Bengal, 
Orissa remained an appanage of Prince Shuja’s joint 

1 Hunter's Orissa , Vol. H t App, VII, p. 191 . 
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Viceroyalty of the three provinces of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. Shah Nawaz Khan was succeeded by Agha Muhmmad 
Zaman Tiharani who governed the province from 1642 to 
1645. His order of appointment is dated the 8th March 
1642, and that of removal, 21st November 1645. Muta’qad 
Khan was again appointed on the 21st November 1645 to 
be recalled to Court in the 22nd year of the reign of 
Shah Jahan (July 1648 to June 1649). Then followed 
Samsamuddaulah, 1 an agent of Prince Shuja’ in 1654. 
The next agent of Shuja’ was Tarbiyat Khan alias Shafiullah 
Birlas Vilayef~za who ruled over the province from 1655 
to 1666. He was followed by Khwajah Bakhardad Ashraf 
Khan. Shan Jahan fell ill in September 1657 and from 
that date till the day of prince Shuja’s final departure from 
Dacca (6th May 1660) there was great anarchy in Orissa. 
Most of the troops and officers were withdrawn from 
Orissa by ShujV for his two expeditions against Agra and 
finally for his prolonged struggle with Mir Jumla I in the 
Rajmahal and Maldah districts. During this period 
Hindu Zamindars in the Mughal portion of Orissa practi¬ 
cally became independent, built forts and plundered the 
country. By the autumn of 1659 Mir Jumla I had establish¬ 
ed himself sufficiently to detach Ihtisham Khan to take 
charge of the province of Orissa. Ihtisham says in his 
Muraqaf-i~Hassan that he would reach Medinipur on the 
25th November 1658. At this time prince Shuja* was in 

1 A son of Mir HusSinuddln and a grandson of Mir JamBluddin 
Husain Inju, Samsamuddaulah was appointed Diwan of Prince Shuja’ 
in the 21st year of the reign of Shah Jahan and subahdar of Orissa in the 
28th year, with the command of 1500, five hundred horse. He died in 
the same year,—* Ain-i~AkbariEng, Trans., Vol. /, p. 451. 
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complete possession of the country between Benares and 
Dacca and, therefore, no officer of Aurangzib could have 
reached Medinipur. Moreover Ihtisham was detached 
after the defeat of Shuja in January 1659 and, therefore, it 
is more probable that he reached Medinipur in the year 2 
instead of 1 of the reign of Aurangzib, l e., on the 14fh 
November 1659. His stay in Orissa was too short to 
enable him to restore order. His first act as Subahdar of 
Orissa was to issue an order proclaiming that the Khuiba 
should be read in all Masjids of Orissa in the name of 
the new emperor Aurangzib. Next he issued an order 
to all officers and Zamindars announcing his own appoint¬ 
ment to the Government of Orissa. He ordered the 
officers and Zamindars to meet him at Narayangadh, where 
he would march from Medinipur. Ihtisham Khan was 
replaced a year later by' Khan-i-Dauran, who came from 
Allahabad in September 1660. Ihtisham attempted to take 
with him as prisoners, for default of revenue, the brothers 
of Raja Nilakantha Deva, Goplnath, the brother of Bharat 
Pattanayaka and the chief officer of Raja Mukunda Deva. 
The Faujdar of Cuttack secured the release of Goplnath 
' Pattanayaka by himself signing a bond for Rs. 14,000 to 
Ihtisham Khan. All other captives were released on 
similar conditions. During the reign of Shah Jahan 
Purushottama was succeeded by Narasimha in 1630 and 
by Gangadhara in 1655. Within a year Gangadhara was 
succeeded by Balabhadra. These dates are given slightly 
differently by Hunter based on the vernacular account of 
Bhavanlcharan Bandopadhyaya. According to this account 
Purushottoma was slain in battle and ruled from 1607 to 
1628. He was succeeded by Narasimha, who ruled fro 
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1628 to 1653. Gangadhara ruled from 1653 to 1654. 1 
During the period of anarchy there appears to have been 
a change of rulers in the nominal chieftainship of Orissa. 
According to Stirling Balabhadra ruled for thirty-nine 
years 2 but Hunter assigns only eight years to him. 3 
According to the Muraqat-i-Hassan Narasimha was slain 
by Muta’qad Khan during his attack on Khurda. His 
nephew Gangadhara was made Raja. But Balabhadra, 
the elder brother of Narasimha, became Raja of Khurda 
after killing Gangadhara. An impostor appeared during 
the rule of Prince Shuja’ and gave out that he was 
Gangadhara, but he was slain by a confederacy of 
Zamindars near Katak. A second impostor appeared at 
Delhi and claimed to be Gangadhara. He is referred 
to in a letter from the Khan-i-Dauran to Court in which 
it is stated that a third impostor was in prison near Katak. 

Khan-i-Dauran received the order of appointment at 
Allahabad sent from Court on the 3rd April 1660 and set 
out for Orissa during the monsoon. On the 26th Septem¬ 
ber he entered Medinipur, which was then included in the 
Subah of Orissa. The condition of Orissa after the flight 
of prince Shuja* is very graphically described in the 
Mufaqaf-i-Hassan : “All Zamindars are refractory, owing 
to the slack rule of my predecessors. The Zamindars on 
the further side of the Katjhuri, in the jurisdiction of 
Sayid Sher Khan, have refused tribute and declared war 
against him (p. 59). Krishna Bhafij, of Hariharpur, the 
leading Zamindar of this province, during the interregnum 

1 Hunter’s Orissa, Vol. II, Appendix VII, p. 190. 

2 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. VI, Part II, 1857, p. 764. 

3 Orissa, Vol . II, App. VII, p. 190. 
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spread his power over the country from Medinipur 
to Bhadrak, a distance of 50 or 60 kos, seizing the 
property of the inhabitants and wayfarers and severely 
oppressing the people (pp. 72,107). The fort of Machhara 
or Bachhara (?) was wrested from Shuja’s men by 
Lakshriii Narayan Bhafija, the Raja of Keonjhur, during 
the time of disorder (pp. 52, 58 and 129). For the last 
three years the Zamindars on the further side of 
Katak have been collecting vast forces and getting 
ready for war (p. 72). Bahadur, the Zamindar of Hijli, is 
in rebellion (p. 130). Chhut Rai has dispersed the ryots 
of Medinipur, and is building a fort in the jungles with 
evil intentions, (p. 190) .” 1 

From the account of the Muragaf it is evident that even 
in 1656 the Bhafija chiefs were regarded as the foremost 
people in Orissa. Though Khan-i-Dauran crushed Raja 
Mukunda Deva 2 of Khurda, the opposition from the Hindu 
chiefs was headed by the BhaSjas and the two branches, 
of Hariharpur or Mayurbhafij and Keonjhar, had to 
be attacked and defeated separately. The anarchy had 
reduced Orissa to great straits and the country had to 
be reconquered when Aurangzib’s reign began. Bahadur 
Khan of Hijli should not have been left unsubdued in the 
rear, but the condition of the roads during the monsoon 
compelled Khan-i-Dauran to leave the straight road via 
Hijli and go to Jaleswar via Narayangadh. Khan-i-Dauran 

1 Journal of fhe Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol, II, 1916 

p* 159, * 

2 According to Stirling, who is always more accurate and reliable 
than Hunter, Mukunda Deva came: to the throne of Khurda in 1664 
(Asiatic Researches 'vol. XII, p, 294.) and ruled till 1692, but Persian 
authorities mention him as having opposed Khan-i-Dauran in 1661, 
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reached Jaleswar in the middle of October and on hearing 
of his approach both Bahadur Khan and Krishna Chandra 
Bhanja wrote to him promising submission and to wait 
on him at Jaleswar. The Mughal Faujdav of Remuna 
wrote to the new Subahdav that the agents of these two 
Zamindars had met him with the purpose of arranging 
interviews for their master. The Faujdav was ordered 
to reassure them and send them back with messages to 
their master that they may wait on the Subahdav at 
Jaleswar without suspicion or fear. Bahadur Khan did 
not turn up but Krishna Chandra BhaSja came and met 
with a horrible fate. His offences were terrible. “He 
kept one thousand horses and ten or twelve thousand 
foot soldiers, and was obeyed and helped by all the 
Zamindars of this country. (During the anarchy) he had 
plundered the tract from Bhadrak to Medinipur, carried 
off the ryots in his own country, increased their cultivation 
and ruined the imperial dominions” (p. 107). Once 
more the Muvaqaf quietly admits that after the fall of the 
pseudo- Gajapafis of Khurda, the Bhanja chiefs had 
attained the paramount power in Orissa and they had 
done more damage to Mughal dominion than the rest 
of the rebellious Oriya chiefs put together. Krishna 
Chandra Bhanja of Mayurbhafij met Khan-i-Dauran after 
waiting for a month on the pretext of finding an auspicious 
day and offered excuses for his disloyal conduct. During 
the discussion on settlement of accounts there was a 


quarrel and, unable to bear the insults of the new Subahdav 

Krishna Chandra attacked him but was slain with his 
• • 

party. Krishna Chandra Bhanja is mentioned in the 
Rasika-mafigala by Gopijanavallabhadasa, a disciple of 
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the Vaishnava saint Rasikananda written about five or 
six years before his murder, as a chief devoted to Neo- 
Vaishnavism. 

Uddanda of Narsinghpur, Chattresvar Dhol of Ghatsila 

and Harichandan of Nilgiri submitted after the death of 

Krishna Chandra. Khan-i-Dauran’s attempt to subdue 

MayurbhaSj did not succeed. He advanced towards 

Hariharpur but could not actually penetrate westwards of 

Remuna, where Krishna Chandra’s brother Joy Chandra 

submitted. The difficulties of the country and the arduous 

task which awaited him in Central Orissa no doubt 
% 

deterred him from proceeding further. Beyond Remuna 
lay the Bonhari forest, beyond which were the Simlipal 
hills, and the Rajas would no doubt retire on the approach 
of the Musalmans to their family stronghold of Khiching 
in the heart of Kolhan. Joy Chandra Bhafija presented 
three elephants and some money and Khan-i-Dauran 
confirmed Krishna Chandra’s son and returned through 
the main road to Katak. 

The next chief attacked was the Gajapafi of Khurda. 
It appears from the Muraqaf that as the nominal head of 
the Hindu chiefs of Orissa, the Khurda chiefs had 
suffered more from the Mughals than any other power. 
They were still the fountain-head of honour in the country. 
All other Zamindars regarded them as gods, disobedience 
to whom was a sin (pp. 77 and 102). They waited on him 
with due humility and honour. Nearly half a century after 
the departure of Raja Man Singh from the country the 
Rajas of Khurda, instead of being regarded as 
^independent chiefs in alliance with the Mughal emperor, 
had descended very low in the scale and become feudatories 
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or Zamindars. Raja Mukunda Deva, the son and successor 
of Gangadhara, had succeeded to the throne at the age of 
four (1662 according to Hunter and 1664 according to 
Stirling). Both dates are wrong, as the Muragaf describes 
him as an adult who took a leading part in the war with 
the Khan-in-Dauran. He was accused of remaining absent 
from the Mughal army sent to punish the refractory 
Zamindars and having caused lawlessness personally. 

Khan-i-Dauran fell ill at Katak, where he had to remain 
in bed for two months. He set out from Katak in the 7th 
February 1660 and arrived at Kalupara, near the Chilka 
lake, where there were seven forts, close to each other. 
The outer line of defences and the forts on the hills were 
stormed and the Subahdar left for Khurda on the 20th of 
the same month. He reached Khurda on the 23rd and 
plundered the defenceless city, which has been deserted by 
Mukunda Deva. Khan-i-Dauran states that he gave the 
chiefship of Khurda to Mukunda’s younger brother 
“Bhunarbal”, which is spelt by Stirling as “Bhowerber,” 
evidently Bhramaravara, a very ordinary title of Orissan 
nobles. Mukunda Deva was restored later on and confirm¬ 
ed in his possessions. Sir Jadunath Sarkar states, “the 
fate of the premier Rajah of the province struck a salutary 
terror in the hearts of other evil-doers.” Many of the 
Zamindars submitted out of fear and revenue began to be 
collected. Mukunda Deva submitted and appeared before 
the Subahdar on the 18th March 1660 and was followed 
by Bharat Pattanayaka. 

Khan-i-Dauran now turned his attention to the second 
Bhanja prince, Lakshmi Narayana Bhafija of Keonjhar, who 
had wrested the fort of Bachhara from the men of Shuja, 
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which has been identified by Sarkar as Pachhara of Stirling 
and Panchira of the Atlas. The Subahdar left Katak on 
8th March and ravaged Keonjhar after recovering the fort. 
At a subsequent date Bahadur Khan of Hijli was defeated 
and captured with his family. Now followed the 
submission of most of the Zamindars and Chiefs of Orissa. 
The Bhafija chief of Kanika had taken shelter on an island 
on the sea-coast where he was besieged by the Faujdar 
Muhammad Jan. Finally the Ravat Rai of Kuyila 
Madhupur, Harichandra of Kulrah and Chhut Rai of 
Kalikot were subdued. 

The Khan-i-Dauran could now justly boast of having 
done what no other Mughal Subahdar had done in Orissa. 
He wrote to the emperor Aurangzib, “I have punished all 
the usurpers, oppressors, and lawless men of the province 
and made them obedient. The revenue is being collected 
by our officers. The people are enjoying peace and 
happiness and plying their trades ( Muraqaf , p. 49). The 
province is being well administered.” 

The Muraqaf throws a good deal of light on the 
condition of Orissa in the middle of the 17th century. 
Immediately after its pacification Khan-i-Dauran remitted 
to Delhi the accumulated revenue of 15 lakhs of rupees, 
kept at Katak and in the parganas, together with seven 
pieces of cloth ( parchah ), one piece of scarlet cloth, and 
two caskets of Chhani decorated in the Dutch style.” 
(Muraqaf, p, 50). The Subahdar then managed to extort 
the Mughal shares of the revenue of the Qutb-shah! 
district of Chikakol from the Faujdar, Haidar Khan, who 
asserted that he had paid fixed sums of rupees thirteen 
thousand every year during the Vice-royalty of prince 
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Shuja.’ But papers sent from Delhi showed that the rate 
was rupees twenty thousand per annum. Khan-i-Dauran 
succeeded in extorting rupees 80,000 as arrears. The 
records of the province of Shuja’s time had been lost or 
destroyed by disloyal and dishonest officers and therefore 
Mughal officers now found it extremely difficult to 
ascertain the correct assessment. The Zamindar of 
Sarangadh used to pay Rs. 10,000 as succession fee but 
no regular tribute, but the officers of the treasury at Delhi 
found that his tribute was Rs. 8,000 per annum. 

In Mughal times the revenue of Orissa was mostly paid 
in kind in the form of rice or in cowrie shells. Payment 
of cowries continued up to the time of the British conquest 
of the country. The Khan-i-Dauran writes to Muhammad 
Jan, a former Diwan of the province, whom he had 
appointed the steward of his Jagir , “if you fear that before 
my arrival near Katak the Zamindars will carry of the 
crops, then write to the amins to collect the dues and 
attach the standing crops. Appoint men to guard the 
grain.” (Muraqaf, pp. 163-64). Again he wrote to Man 
Singh, the Faujdar of Remuna, “send select men to hasten 
the gathering in and guarding of the crops and the 
collection of the Government dues...Send them quickly 
that the revenue of the autumn harvest may not be 
removed. (Ibid., p. 182).” 

When Shayista Khan of Bengal was rebuilding the 
Mughal Nawwara for the destruction of the Portuguese 
pirates of Chittagong, Orissa had to furnish its quota in 
materials and artisans. Khan-i-Dauran wrote to Muhammad 
Jan asking him to advance money to weavers, artisans, 
oil-vendors and cultivators for articles ordered for the 
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fleet. He was directed first of all to settle the price with 
the brokers and then to take bonds with the attestation 
of the brokers for the delivery of the goods in time. 
Do-sufi cloth was required for the making of sails, and 
Muhammad Jan was directed to send cloth to the Darogha 
of the fleet. All master-craftsmen and blacksmiths living 
in the port of Harishpur and other places were directed 
to be won over and sent to Baleswar for shipbuilding. 
At the same time Khan-i-Dauran wrote to Muhammad 
Jan, “the officers of the Imperial Government have 
reported that 210 Kudi of cloth, of the sahan , barbarah , 
do-sufi and fhafi varieties, 20,000 maunds of rice, 300 
maunds of mustard oil (yellow oil), 260 maunds of sesamum, 
100 maunds of gulmosafr are required for the provisioning 
of the ships of the State. According to the schedule 
attached to this letter, urge the officers of Jajpur Bhadrak 
and other Muhals in your Faujdari to get them ready 
quickly and send them before the sailing season to the 
port of Baleshwar to Muhammad Baqar, the darogha of 
ship construction. The price of these things will be 
deducted from the amounts due from the Amlas . Dated 
28th December 1664.” 1 The revenue system of Mughal 
Orissa was very intricate. In addition to collections in 
kind, the rate of which was fixed, but the price fluctuated 
according to the market, there was another great difficulty 
in the way of the assessment; the money payment was in 
Cowrie shells, a system which was in vogue in Sylhet till 
the end of the 18th century. The Subah of Orissa was 
divided into two parts, the first of which consisted of the 
three sarkars of Jale$war, Bhadrak and Katak. In Orissa 

\ Ibid., pp. 340-41. 
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this part of the country is known as the Mughalbandi. 
The rest of the country under the semi-independent hill 
Rajas, was called the Zamindary. In the Mughalbandi 
Imperial revenue was collected by means of the Ijaradars 
(the modem Zamindars) or by direct collection through 
revenue officers called ami Is and Kroris. The figures 
available are not always reliable on account of the difficult 
system of numeral notation used by Mughal scribes called 
Raqaim “symbolic marks suggestive of Chinese writing.” 
As Sarkar has proved already, Mughal revenue returns 
are not reliable, as (a) the area assessed was not always 
the same, (b) the figures given contain only the standard 
or paper assessment and (c) some of the figures quoted 
are probably unreliable : 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


1394 

1648 

1634 

1665 

1690 


Revenue of Orissa (1594-1707) 

a. d. Rs. 31,43,316— ' Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, pp. 

141-44. 

a. d. ,, 50,00,000—Abdul Hamid’s Badshah- 

namah , II, p. 711. 

a. d. „ 56,39,500— Dasfui-ul- Ami used by 

E. Thomas. 

a. d. „ 72,70,000—Bernier— Travels, p. 437. 
a. d. ,, 35,70,500— Dasfur-ul- Ami, British 

Museum Or.MS. No. 1641, 


F. 5b. 

1695-1700 „ 43,21,025 -Dastur-ul-'Ami used by 

Thomas. 

1695 „ 1,01,02,625- Khulosaf~uf~fawdrikh, 32a. 

1697-1707 „ 57,07,500— Manucci — ii, 414. 

1707 ,, 35,70,500— Uamusio . 
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10. 1707 Rs. 35,70,275 —Jagjivandas (India Office 

MS. No. 1799 , p. 5.) 

11. Tieffenthaler „ 35,70,525. 1 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar, who compiled this table, stated, it 
will be seen that the 5th, 9th, 10th and 11th of the above 
figures are all derived from the same source, viz., an official 
return. The amount mentioned in the Khulasaf-uf-fawdrikh 
is clearly wrong. The rather high figures given by Bernier 
and Manucci are not necessarily incorrect, but may be due 
to the efficient administration of Khan-i-Dauran and 
Murshid Qull Khan respectively.” The statement copied 
above requires a longer commentary. The revenue of 
1594 was rupees 31,43,316, the smallest on record. It is 
taken from the 'Ain-i-Akbart and therefore may be correct, 
but its approach to the figure of 1707 and that given by 
Tieffenthaler (35,70,275) shows that it must be an “inflated 
return” and must have included the revenues of the 
Chikakol and Rajmahendri Sarkars , which the Mughals 
never possessed. ’Abdul Hamid’s figure is a round 
number and bears on it the stamp of untruth. The three 
figures quoted by Sarkar from the Dasfur-ul-Ami give more 
reliable figures. Of these, the figure for 1690 is clearly the 
same as that given by Tieffenthaler, Ramusio and Jagjivandas. 
This appears to be the normal figure of the revenue of 
Orissa. Sarkar thinks that this revenue was increased in 

1665 to 72,70,000 and in 1697-1707 to 57,07,500 by the 
exertions of Khan-I-Dauran and Murshid Quli Khan. The 
^ ffigure for 1665 may have been swelled by the collection of 
IS fh e arrears of the revenue (Wasilaf Bagt ), it is clearly not a 

FI; 1 d ^ dv p ' * & Thomas—Revenue Resources of fhe Mughal Empire in 

■ I IS India * London 1871, pp. 42-43. 
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normal figure as proved by the Dasfur-ul- Ami figures of 

1654 and 1690, while Bernier’s figure is clearly wrong, as 

proved by three independant sources of evidence. 

Sarkar has given a list of Diwans of Orissa from 1657 
to 1665 : 

“Mian Muhammad Jan, 7—1657 ; dismissed, lived at 
Baleshwar, afterwards (1661) appointed land-agent of 
the Subahdar, Khan-i-Dauran. 

Mir Ismail, ?—October 1660. 

Mirza Ibrahim, Bakhshi, officiates as diwan also, 

October 1660-March 1661, dismissed. 

Muhammad Hashim, March 1661-c. 1663, dismissed. 
Muhammad Tahir, died in the province. 

Muhammad Taqi, c. October 1664-1665 (?). 

Khwajah Muhammad Mumin, c . 1665-?” 1 

The Muraqaf gives interesting details about the quarrel 
between Khan-i-Dauran and the Diwan of revenue of the 
Subah y Muhammad Hashim. On account of the political 
disturbances in the country from the date of Shah Jahan’s 
illness to the restoration of order in Orissa by Khan-i- 
Dauran, a new revenue settlement of the country had to be 
effected after 1661. The loss of revenue papers, the 
appointment of a new set of revenue officials, the 
indifference or dishonesty of the Diwans of revenue in 
Orissa caused a serious dislocation of revenue work in this 
province during the first few years of the reign of 
Aurangzib. We find from the list given by Sarkar that 
seven Diwans of revenue were appointed during seven 
years from 1657 and 1665. Muhammad Hashim arrived as 
the Diwan of revenue in Orissa in 1661. He received his 

1 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society , Vol. II, p. 345. 
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appointment from the officiating Imperial Chancellor Raja 
Raghunath Khatri and began his work with zeal. He 
reached the province with a contempt for his predecessors 
in office and a suspicion against the Subahdar that the 
former had been robbing the empire in collusion with the 
local officers. 

The new Dtwan began by quarrelling with the Subahdar . 
He demanded the papers of his two predecessors, Mian 
Muhammad Jan and Mir Ismail, and in reply the Subahdar 
wrote on the 1st July 1661 that he had no objection to 
sending these papers to the Dtwan. In addition to this he 
stated that the Dtwan s allegations against Mir Ibrahim, 
Bakhshi, were groundless as the revenue collected by his 
agents in parganah Sarasatibisi (Sarasvaft-vishaya) will be 
paid into the Imperial treasury. At the same time an 
enquiry was ordered into the conduct of the ’Amil of 
parganah Karmul against whom the Dtwan preferred a 
charge of misappropriation. The Dtwan next called the 
employees of the Mint to Hariharpur without the sanction of 
the Subahdar or of the Imperial Government. Hashim then 
stopped the pay of the men and officers of the Imperial 
artillery stationed in Orissa though the regulations of the 
empire laid down that they should be paid in cash. In 
reporting the conduct of Muhammad Hashim to the 
emperor Aurangzib, Kh3n-i-Dauran writes: 

“The mahals of crown-land ( Khalsa ) have been reduced 
to desolation and their affairs have fallen into confusion, 
by reason of the harsh assessment ( Tashkhis ) of an 
unsuitable amount of revenue and the neglect of attention 
to details by Muhammad Hashim, the diwan. The villages 
have been ruined by his harsh exactions. He used to 
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transact business in this way : when a candidate for 
revenue-collectorship (krori) accepted the post, Hashim 
Khan used to impose on him the (paper) assessment of the 
pargana and send him there before he could learn about 
the (actual) yield of the place. After a short time, another 
man was secured for the same post, and Hashim Khan, 
taking money for himself from this man, dismissed the 
former collector, appointed the second man and made him 
promise in writing to pay a larger revenue than the first 
krovi had engaged for. After a little more, a third man 
appeared, offering a still higher sum to the State, and he 
was sent as collector to the pargana, on his giving a bribe 
to Hashim Khan and signing a bond (muchalka) for the 
payment of a larger revenue. The Khan never informed 
the Zamindars, headmen ( Chaudhuris) and ryots about this 
assessment (jama-bandi ), but kept them full of anxieties 
and distraction as to the State demand. He has thus 
increased the revenue (on paper) two-fold in some places 
and three-fold in others, while the ryots, unable to pay, 
have fled (from their homes) and the villages have turned 
into a wilderness.” 1 

Raja Raghunath Khatri, the parton of Muhammad 
Hashim, died on the 2nd June 1663 and the latter was 
removed from office either late in 1662 or early in 

1663. 

Sarkar’s list of the Subahdars of Orissa is only partly 
complete. Khan-i-Dauran was succeeded in June 1667 by 
Tarbiyat Khan who governed the province till May 1669. 
Other accounts place one Kobad Khan, Mir Akbar in 1668, 
before Tarbiyat Khan. Mukundadeva remained on the 


1 Ibid., pp. 544-45. 
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throne for 34 years according to Stirling 1 and 28 years 
according to Hunter. Stirling’s earlier account credits him 
with a reign of 28 years. 2 The temple records of Puri 
credit Mukundadeva with the conquest of the whole country 
up to the banks of the Ganges, a very unlikely feat for a 
petty Raja of Orissa during the reign of Aurangzib 
’Alamgir. Tarbiyat Khan was succeeded in October 1669 
by Safi Khan whose period of government is not known. 
He is perhaps called “Ruffee Ckanns Nabob of Orissa 
by certain English writers, who confirmed the privileges of 
the English merchants granted by Aurangzib in his 13th 
year, 3 He in turn was succeeded by Rashid Khan. 4 
Rashid Khan’s tenure of office came to an end in March 
1676 5 when Shayista Khan I, apparently Aurangzib’s 
maternal uncle and the Subahdar of Bengal, governed the 
province till the end of that year. There is a gap of two 
years after Shayista Khan which was perhaps filled by 
Salih Khan. In June 1678 one Nurullah came as the 
agent of prince ’Azam, then Subahdar of Bengal. We do 
not know as yet who was governing the province from 
1678 6 till about the end of the 17th century. In the 
beginning of the 18th century one Kamgar Khan was 
succeeded in 1704 by Murshid Quli Khan, the future 

1 Journal of the Astatic Society of Bengal ’ Old Series Vol. VI 1837, 
p. 764. 

2 Asiafick Researches , Vol. XV, p. 294. 

3 Hedges' Diary Hakluy Society, Vol . HIp. 191, 

4 Safsikan Khan intervened in 1673 -Bengal District Gazetteer, 
Puri p. 38 . 

3 Rashid Khan also granted a farman to the English -Countries round 
the Bay of Bengal, note to p. 133. 

1 Abu Noor KhBn ( 1682), Akram KhBn (1691)—IBid. 
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Subahdar of Bengal. A year before his death Aurangzib 
committed the signal mistake of appointing Murshid Quli’s 
son-in-law, Shuja’uddin Muhammad Khan, as the deputy 
governor (Na’ib Nazim) of Orissa. This was the beginning 
of the dissolution of the empire and the hereditary 
succession of offices, in the combined Subah of Bengal and 
Bihar. 

Like the rest of the Mughal empire under Aurangzib 
’Alamgir, Orissa suffered from the very great deep-rooted 
hatred of non-believers and the iconoclastic zeal of that 
emperor. Along with other provinces a Censor of 
Public morals ( Muhfasib ) was was appointed in 
Orissa and the first incumbent of that office was 
Shaikh Junaid in Katak. 1 “His duties were to enforce 
the prophet’s laws and put down the practices 

forbidden by him.The punishment of heretical 

opinions, blasphemy and omission of prayers and fast 
by Muslims also lay within the province of this 
Inquisition. 2 ” Under Shaik Junaid there were two Qazis 
in Katak, one of whom, Rahamatullah, was dismissed for 
misconduct and “violation of canon law” and was 
succeeded by Sayyid Muhammad Ghaus, both as Qazi and 
Mir-i’-Adl (Chief Justice) on a salary of Rs. 4 daily. 
We do not know how the temples of Orissa, especially the 
magnificent shrines of Bhuvaneswar, escaped destruction. 
The Muraqdf states that “Khan-f-Dauran wrote to his 

agent Muhammad Jan that the destruction of the temple 

of Kendrapada and the building of a mosque there has 
greatly pleased me.’ The Imperial order was communicated 

l. Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. //, P- 546. 

• 2 . Sarkar’s History of Aurangzib, Vol. Ill, 2nd edition, pp, 82-85. 
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to all Faujdars , Thanadars, Mufasaddis, Agents of 
Jagirdars, Krofis and ( Ami Is from Kafak to Medinipur 
that “the Imperial pay-master Asad Khan has sent a letter 
written by order of the Emperor to say that the Emperor 
learning from the news-letters of the province of Orissa 
that at the village of Tilkuti in Medinipur a temple has 
been newly built, has issued his august mandate for its 
destruction and the destruction of all temples built 

anywhere in this province by.infidels, therefore you 

are commanded with extreme urgency that immediately on 
receipt of this letter you should destroy the abovemen- 
tioned temples. Every idol-house built during the last 
10 or 12 years, whether with brick or clay, should be 
demolished without delay. Also do not allow the... infidels 
to repair their old temples. 1 ” 

Sometime about 1692, i. e. t late in the reign of 
Aurangzib ’Alamgir, the three Orissa Sarkars of Jaleswar, 
Bhadrak and Katak were found to be too unwieldy for 
revenue purposes and were divided into twelve Sarkars. 
These divisions, recorded in Grant's analysis of the 
finances of Bengal, can be correctly dated on account of 
the names of the chiefs of Orissa appended to it. The 
Sarkar of Jaleswar was divided into : 


(1) Jaleswar-22 mahals 

(2) Maljhetia-21 mahals 

(3) Goalpara-28 mahals 

(4) Mazkuri-11 mahals 


Rs. 3,99,602 
„ 3,08,855 

„ 6,83,218 

„ 1,88,799 


1,1(5 entirc chapter is based on Sir Jadunath Sarkar's researches 
In the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vot. II. pp 153.65 
538-49, Vof. Vll'pp. 53.56. 
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The Sarkar of Bhadrak 
four other Sarkars : 

(5) Bhadrak-19 mahals 

(6) Soro-15 mahals 

(7) Ramna~20 mahals 

(8) Bastah-10 mahals 


was similarly divided into 

Rs. 4,02,131 
„ 1,97,814 

„ 2,18,458 

„ U8,752 


The Sarkar of Katak was also divided into four 
Sarkars : 


(9) Katak-100 mahals 

(10) Barwah-9 mahals 

(11) Jajpur-5 mahals 

(12) Badshahnagar-16 mahals 


Rs. 19,86,156 
„ 1,21,490 

„ 2,27,208 

„ 2,09,014 


The total revenue from these twelve Sarkars was 
Rs.49,61,497. From this amount the rent of 32 mahals then 
unconquered, i. e., in the possession of indigenous - chiefs 
of Orissa, valued at Rs. 8,73,518, was deducted, making 
the nett revenue of the Subah of Orissa Rs. 40,87,979. 

The date of the division of the three original Sarkars 
into 12 can be determined by the mention of the Gajapati 
Raja of Khurdah who heads the list of feudatory chiefs 
who ruled over these 32 mahals : 


"1. To Rajah Derrup Sing Deo, heir of line and repre¬ 
sentative of the royal house of Gajeputty ; 
guardian of the Tajore, Duarah or Jaggernaut, 
and proprietor of 11 mehals dependent on the 


Kellah of Khurdah 

6,15,616 

Rajah Muckender, of the 


fort of Aul 2 

26,121 

Ramchunder, &c of 


Sarengurrah 2 

36,973 
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4. Sirbeser Bunjee, of 

Bahmenhutty, &c, 2 

5. Herchunder, of Derepen 1 

6. Persofim Bunjee, of 

Rienfoo ... 2 

7. Ragonaht Sindh, 

ofCoojung ... 2 

8. Raotera, of Mudhoor 1 

9. Teigchund Dhol, 

ofKerapoor ... 1 

10. Ramsah, of Nagpoor, &c 2 

11. Jaggernauf Dhol, of 

Chatnah ... 1 

12. Mahomed Yar, of 

Cassijurah ... 1 

13. Gerdher Narrain, of 

Chourassijurah ... 1 

14. Bubhedir, of Mynajura 1 

Nancar of the per- 
gunnah of Susso ... 2 


80,875 

37,088 

10,883 

9,126 

5,921 

6,470 

9,705 

16,175 

2,000 

6,235 

4,700 

5,630 

5,630 


In all 27 whole and 5 kissmut mehals, 

rated ... 8,73,51s” 1 
This “Derrup Sing Deo” is undoubtedly Divya Simha 
Deva I, the son and successor of Mukunddeva I, who 
ruled from 1692-93 to 1719-20. His name is written as 
Driva Simha in the inscription on the metal wheel on the 
top of the Vimana of the temple of Jaggannatha at Puri. 2 

1 The fifth Report from the Select Committee on the Affairs of the 
East India Company , Vol. I, Madras , 1866, p. 527 . 

2 Journal of the Asiatic u Society of Bengal , old series , VoL LXVI1 
1898, part I t pp, 381-2. 
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The partition of the three Sarkars into the twelve, there¬ 
fore, must belong to the reign of Aurangzib ‘Alamglr, 
but neither Grant 1 nor Stirling 2 who copied it verbatim 
mention the date of this partition. The list contains some 
interesting names, one of which is Sarvesvara Bhanja of 
Bamanhati or Mayurbhanj. It proves that up to the reign 
of Divya Simha, the chiefs of Darpan, who are represented 
by Harachandra, had not turned Musalman. Another 
interesting name is Purushottama Bhafija of the place 
called “Ryntoo,” which I am unable to identify. It shows 
that Nagpur, Chhatna and Kerapur were still included in 
Orissa. Chhatna is now in the Bankura district, Nagpur 
in the Ranchi district and Kerapur in the Manbhum 
district 

During the reign of Divya Simha I Aurangzib sent 
orders to Mir Saiyad Mahmud of Bilgram to destroy the 
temple and idol of JagannStha, according to the Tabsiraf- 
ul~Nazirin. Divya Simha was compelled to break the 
statue of a Rakshasa which stood over the entrance to 
the temple and surrender the wooden images, which were 
carried off to Bijapur, where the emperor then was. This 
account is corroborated by one of the manuscripts of the 
Madala Panji , which states that during the government of 
Ikram Khan, in the seventh afika , the temple of Jagannatha 
was damaged according to the orders of the emperor 
Aurangzib and the Nawab went inside the temple. This 
desecration took place on the 17th May 1697. Divya 
Simha was a patron of Oriya literature, as three 

1 Fifth Report on the Affairs of the East India Company, Vol. I. 
pp, 526-27. 

2 Asiatic Researches , Vol. XV, p. 215. Note. 
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poets, Upendra Bhafija, Bhupati Pandita and Visvanatha 
Khuntia, mention him. 1 Divya Simha I of Khurdah con¬ 
tinued to rule for 13 years after the death of, Aurangzib 
and died about 5 years before the death of Ja afar Khan 

Nasiri Nasir Jang. 

The Mughal mint at Katak began to issue coins from 
the time of Akbar I both in gold and silver. It continued 
up to the end of Aurangzib's reign and was the only mint 
in Mughal Orissa. The name Katak Banaras has been 
found on one of the Dams of Akbar. Some very rare 
rupees of Jahangir with Ilafii year have been discovered. 
Of Shah Jahans rupees those bearing the Kalima but with 
the Ilahi year were also issued from this mint, Muhars 
and rupees of Aurangzib are still found in fairly large 
numbers all over Orissa, but his copper coins are rather 
rare. The fine collection of Mughal coins in the Lahore 
Museum contains only one specimen. 3 ? 

The first new English settlement in the province of 
Orissa was effected during the Mughal rule. In March 
1633 eight Englishmen started in an Indian ship and arrived 
at the mouth of the Mahanadi, where their boat cast anchor 
at the Mughal customs-station of Harishpur. The port 
officer was a Raja and received them kindly. On the same 
day a Portuguese frigate came into the port and began to 
quarrel with the English. The latter were saved by the 
Raja and their chief Ralph Cartwright left the port in 


charge of the crew, and the port officer proceeded to 


mm 


1 Journal of the Asiafick Society of Bengal, old series , Vol. LXVII, 
7$,partI,Jfp. 381-82. 

^ R. B. Whitehead Catalogue of Coins in the Punjab Museum, 
bore, Vol. 11, pp, xcu, 268. 
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Katak to the court of the Na’ib Nazim of Orissa. The 
Na’ib received them kindly, and negotiations followed. 
Cartwright had come with two distinct objects : licence for 
trade and redress for the Portuguese attack on them. A 
counter-complaint was lodged against the English by the 
Portuguese captain. The governor decided both cases by 
ordering the confiscation of both vessels. Cartwright rose 
from the Na’ib Nazim’s Durbar in great rage but was re¬ 
called. The Portuguese frigate was retained but on the 
5th May 1633 the Na’ib Nazim gave to Cartwright a licence 
to trade free of custom at any port of Orissa, to purchase 
land, erect buildings and build or repair ships. Next day 
the Na’ib invited the Englishmen to a feast and then sent 
them away. Cartwright built a factory at Hariharpur in the 
Mahanadi delta and in the next month founded the factory 
of Balasore. The council of English merchants as Masuli- 
patan supported their own men by sending them the ship 
Swan just arrived from England with its entire cargo. 
The Swan arrived at Harishpur on the 22nd July 1633, 
but as Cartwright was not there, she sailed on to Balasore. 
The English venture in Orissa ended in disaster. The 
Swan had broad-cloth and lead, which could not be 
sold at Balasore for nearly a year. Cheap living and 
malaria of the country caused terrible havoc among the 
Englishmen. Before the end of the year five out of six 
factors were dead. The Portuguese and the Dutch now 
began to trouble them very much. Portuguese pirates 
from the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal attacked their 
boats in the river mouths and a Dutch fleet from the 
Madras coast blocaded them with pinaces of 10 to 16 guns 
with an occasional ship. Cartwright had planned founding 
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fresh factories at Puri and Pipli, but he was compelled to 
give up the idea. His main factory at Harishpur fell into 
decay on account of the silting of the river mouth. Very 
soon Balasore was the only English factory left in Orissa 
and the Company in England began to look upon the 
Orissa settlement as an unprofitable burden. In 1641 the 
Diamond was ordered to go to Orissa and bring 
away the English factors after paying their debts. Balasore 
was saved by Francis Day, the founder of Madras in 1642. 
He protested against the abolition of that factory and 
succeeded in saving it. In 1650 the English company 
decided to found a settlement in Bengal and the Madras 
Council resolved to make Balasore a port of transhipment 
whence cargoes could be carried in Indian boats to Hooghly. 

I 

But in 1657 the Madras Council again decided to abolish 
Balasore. On this occasion the factory was saved by 
Cromwell, who placed the affairs of the Company on a 
broader basis. Hooghly became the principal settlement 
in Bengal and Balasore was placed under its control. The 
factory was administered by a chief and three councillors. 

Early English records mention a chief named 
“Tillibichrum Bunge,” evidently Trivikrama BhaSja, whose 
territories lay close to Balasore. 1 He is also known from 
a land-grant issued in his 32nd Anka, a photograph of 
which is preserved in the Archaeological office of the 
Mayurbhanj State. The grant shows the very early 
assumption of independence by the BhaBja kings of 
Mayurbhanja, before the extinction of the pseudo-Gajapatis 
of Khurda. It is dated Amli year 1093=1682 a.d . 2 

1 Countries round the Bay of Bengal, p. 162, note 3 .' 

. V ™ h anuclarifa. edited by P. Acharya B. Sc,, BaUpada, 1917. p. 8. 
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In 1686 the English East India Company had a long 
dispute with Nawab Shayista Khan I Subahdar of Bengal 
and maternal uncle of the Emperor Aurangzib ’Alamgir. 
Totally ignorant of the strength and resources of the 
Mughal Empire, in 1686 the Court of Directors of the 
English Company decided to make war upon it. They 
sent out a fleet of 10 ships under Nicholson with orders to 
break up the factory at Balasore and then to go to Dacca 
to compel the Mughal Subahdar to agree to a favourable 
treaty. Nicholson was unable to come to Balasore, as bad 
weather compelled him to enter the Hooghly. He found 
the Englishmen in Bengal in the swamps of Sutanuti 
(present Calcutta) whence they were driven to Hijli in 1687, 
Job Charnock, the English Chief in Bengal, sent some of 
the ships to Balasore. But before they arrived the 
Englishmen in that part were taken prisoners and sent 
inland. The English soldiers and sailors captured Balasore 
fort and plundered the town. The English ships also 
captured two Mughal ships, but Aurangzib, then busy 
with the siege of Golkonda, paid little heed to this filibus¬ 
tering expedition. 1 In 1688 the English Company sent 
another fleet to conquer Chittagong, and Heath, the 
commander, attacked Balasore, captured the battery and 
plundered the city. Balasore remained unoccupied for 

four years. 2 

The English were the earliest settlers at Balasore, but 
the Dutch had followed the fallen fortunes of the Portuguese 
at Pipli. They followed the English at Balasore and 

1 q Wilson —Early Annals of the English in Bengal, Vol. I, 

pp. 106-7 j 

2 Ibid„ pp , 120-21. 
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purchased a plot of land from Muta’qad Khan in 1645. 
There was a dispute between the Dutch and the English 
in 1663 which was settled by Nawab Shayista Khan 1. 
The Danes founded a factory in Balasore in 1676 and were 
followed by the French. The Dutch settlement lay behind 
the native town and is still called “Ulan Shahi.” It lingered 
on till 1825, when the area, seven acres, was ceded to the 
British. The moat round the Dutch factory is still called 
“Ulan Nala.” The Danish factory was further up the 
creek and at a greater distance from the town. The land 
held by the Danes, also seven acres, is called Dinamar 
Dafiga and was ceded to the British in 1846. The French 
settlement is also on the river and consists of about 38 
acres. It is still held by the French nation and is under 
the control of the Administrator of Chandemagore. It is 
leased out annually by public auction. 1 

In 1690 when the English East India Company had 

realised the impossibility of bringing the Mughal Emperor 

under their control, they submitted and received permission 

to rebuild their factory in Bengal. Balasore was re- 

occupied in 1690 and new buildings erected. Here the 

English merchants continued to trade peacefully till they 

were rudely disturbed by the Maratha incursions from 
1744 to 1751. 


1 Bengal District Gazetteer, Balasore, pp, 188-90, 

9 


CHAPTER XXV. 


ORISSA UNDER THE NAZIMS OF BENGAL. 

9 

With the appointment of Muhammad Hadi, alias 
Kartalab Khan alias Murshid Quli Khan Ja'afar Khan 
Nasiri, the history of Orissa takes a new turn. His 
distinguished services in the Deccan when Aurangzib was 
the Viceroy had won the approbation of all right-minded 
men and he became one of the most trusted officers of 
the empire when Aurangzib rose to the throne. Up to 
1701 he was the Diwan of revenues in Orissa and in that 
year was transferred to Bengal as the Diwan with the title 
of Murshid Quli Khan. 1 From Bengal Murshid Quli 
supplied immense sums of money to meet the insatiable 
needs of the Deccan wars. He was assured by Aurangzib 
in writing that all his prayers would be readily granted 
and nobody’s complaints against him would be heard. 
The Subahdari of Orissa being temporarily in abeyance, he 
was appointed Faujdar of Orissa a little before 1704. 
Among the great Musalman traitors of the 18th century, 
to whom the dismemberment of the Mughal empire is due, 
Murshid Quli Khan stands in the foremost rank. Long 
before Chin Kilich Khan, Niz5m-ul~Mulk, Asaf Jah I, and 
Sa’adat Khan, Burhan-ul-Mulk, Murshid Quli started the 
game by defeating Rashid Khan, the nominee of the new 
emperor Farrukhsiyar outside Murshidabad in 1713. 3 

1 Sarkar —History of Aurangzib. Vof. V,p. 376 . 

2 Ibid., pp. 378-79. 

3. W. Irvine —Later Mughals, Vof. I, p. 199. 
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Of course, his excuse was that Farrukhsiyar was yet but 
a pretender and was the son of his old enemy ’Azlm-ush- 
shSn. But his offences were forgotten when Farrukhsiyar 

ascended the throne of Delhi. Murshid Quli Khan was 
appointed the deputy of the young baby Farkhunda Bakht 
Jahangir Shah, son of the emperor, in Bengal; he became 
the Subahdar of Orissa in his own name. 1 Even before 
his confirmation as Viceroy the traitor paved the way for 
hereditary succession in the north-eastern provinces of the 
empire by the appointment of his son-in-law, Shuja uddin 
as his deputy in Orissa during the lifetime of Aurangzib. 
Murshid Quli, already famous for his revenue reforms, 
revised the revenue settlement in Bengal and in Orissa, 
which is quoted by Grant in his analysis of the finances 
of Bengal. The first mention is to be found in the account 
entitled “Progressive account of the Settlement of Bengal 
from 1582 to 1763.” 2 The next mention of the six Sarkars 
which were left to Bengal on the Orissa side for the 
purpose of, as Grant says, “subjecting the whole coast, 
liable to the invasion of the Moggs, to the same royal 
jurisdiction of the Nowarah, or admiralty of boats 
stationed always at Dacca.” 3 A very interesting list has 
been quoted by Grant of these six Sarkars : 

20th—GoSlpara, kismat or part of a Sarkar including 
Tamluk and some other small interior districts, 
3 parganas—Rs. 1,14,609. 

21st—MaijhetiS, kismat including Hijli, Jalamutha, 

1 Ibid, p.262. 

2 Fiffh Report from the Select Committee on the Affairs of the East 
India Company, VoL l Madras, 1866 , p. 189 . 

y Ibidvp. 246. 
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Darodumna, Mahisadal with the salt mahals of those 
districts, 17 parganas— Rs. 1,89,432. 

22nd—Mazkurl, kismatia, including Balishahi, with some 
districts in the vicinity of Balasore, 4 parganas— Rs. 23,283. 

23rd—Jaleswar the ancient Haweli of that Sarkar in its 
former state together with Birkul, 7 varganas —Rs. 53,901. 

24th—Ramna, including Suhant,beyond the Suvarnarekha 
3 parganas —Rs. 23,272. 

25th—Basta, kismatia, including the lands in the 
neighbourhood of the port of Balasore as far as the 
southern extremity of the Nilgiri hills, 4 parganas —Rs.12,422. 
Total acquisition of territory to Bengal on the side of Orissa 
rated in the original Jama'-kharach account of 1112 a. h., 
38 parganas —Sicca rupees 4,15,921. 

This revenue settlement is called Kamil Tumar Jama' 
and was finished in the 4th year of the reign of Muhammad 

Shah, b. s., 1128, a. h., 1135, a. d., 1722. Among the 

Chaklahs are included those of Bandar Balasore and Hijli : 

“1st.—Bunder Balasore, including the port and adjacent 
lands, in the Kissmut or divided Circars of Rumneh, Busteh 
and Muscoory, dismembered from the soubah of Orissa, 
and annexed to Bengal in the reign of Shah Jehan as before 
set forth, since again, about the year 1750, for the most 
part restored to the former province, but originally com¬ 
prized in Jaffier Khan’s Jumma Toomary account of the 
latter, and rated ... Mhals. 17... Rs.1,08,876. 

2nd.—Hejelle, compounded of the Kissmut Circars of 
Maljeteah, Jalasir and Muscoory in Orissa, comprising in 
the proportion nearly of nine to one the mudhoory or 
fresh, and nemucky or salt lands of Jellamootah, 
Derudumneh Mhesadul, etc. ... purghs. 35.. .Rs. 4,18,589. 
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Total annexations from Orissa, except Temooluck 

purghs. 52... Rs. 5,27,465.”* 

The total collection from the Sabah of Orissa from the 
first of the month of Safar of the year 1 of Farrukhsiyar to 
the 5th of the month of Zil-qa’dah of the 9th year of 
Muhammad Shah (total 15 years 9 months and 5 days) was 
Rs. 38,37,151-9-2. 2 Remittances of treasure to Delhi 
amounted to the same. Two new imposts were levied by 
Murshid Quli Khan on Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, (1) Abwab 
Ja'afar Kharii and (2) Abwab Khasnawisi , which was a fee 
extracted from the Zamindars at the time of the renewal 
of their leases by the officers of the departments of crown- 
lands (Mufasaddtan Khalsa)? 

According to the Riyaz-us-Salafin % the Chaklah of 
Medinipur was separated from the Sabah of Orissa by 
Murshid Quli Khan. 4 Following the arrangements made 
by him in the Deccan, the great financier of Aurangzib 
tried to collect revenue direct from the tenants. The 
'Amils in Bengal and Orissa sent Shigdars and J Amins to 
every village of the parganah who measured cultivated and 
waste land, leased them back to the tenants plot by plot 
and advanced agricultural loans ( Taqqavi ). 5 His principal 
service to Aurangzib was the punctual remittance of the 
immense amount of the increased revenues of the Subahs 
under him, one kror and three lakhs of rupees. For this 
service he received the title of Mutamin-ul-mulk \Ala-ud- 
daulah Ja’afar Khan Nasiri Nasir Jang with the personal 

1 Ibid., p. 253. 

2 Ibid,p.281. 

3 Ibid., p.276. 

4 Riyaz~us~SalafJn, Eng. frans., p. 255. 

5 Ibid., p.256. 
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command of seven thousand and the rank of the Order of 
the Fish ( Mahiwa-marafib ). No appointments were made 
in Bengal without the advice of Ja’afar Khan Nasiri. 1 Other 
Musalman histories mention a number of officers, who 
served as Nazims or Naib Nazims under Murshid Qull: 
Muhammad Riza and Izzuddaulah Khan-i-’Alam alias Khan- 
Jahan Bahadur. 2 The total amount of revenue remitted rose 
to one kror and fifty lakhs. After the death of Saiyad Razi 
Khan, the Diwan of Bengal, Mirza Asadullah, alias Sarafraz 
Khan, son of Shuja’uddin Muhammad Khan, Na’ib Nazim 
of Orissa, was made Diwan of Bengal by Farrukhsiyar. In 
the same year we hear for the first time of Mlrza Lutfullah, 
a son-in-law of Shuja’uddin Muhammad Khan, who was 
made Faujdar of Dacca-Jahangimagar. 3 Upon the acces¬ 
sion of Muhammad Shah in 1720 the Subahdari of the 

• • 

three provinces were granted to Ja’afar Khan Nasiri. 4 
During his last days Ja’afar Khan tried to get the 
Sanad of Subahdari granted to Sarafraz Khan, the 
the son of Shuja’uddln Muhammad Khan, by the formers 
daughter Zinat-un-nisa Begum ; but his attempts were 
frustrated by Shuja’uddin, who remained in direct 
communication with the court of Shahjahanabad-Delhi. 
The arrangements made were thorough. He wrote to the 


Emperor Muhammad Shah, his Wazir Amir-ul-’umara 
Khan-i-Dauran Samsam-ud-daulah Khwajah ’Asim. Messen¬ 
gers were despatched to Delhi and Murshidabad and 
trusted officers were outwardly dismissed from service 


1 Bengal Disfricf Gazetteer, Puri, p. 38 and note. 

2 Riyaz-us-SalafTn, p. 274. 

3 Ibid., p.276. 

4 Ibid. t p, 260. 
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and secretly Instructed to proceed by different roads to 
Murshidabad, with orders to keep themselves ready within 
a short distance of Ja’afar Khan’s palace and be ready day 
and night to execute new orders transmitted from Katak. 
A new post was established between Katak and Murshi¬ 
dabad to bring intelligence about the condition of Ja’afar 
Khan Nasiri. When news was received that Ja’afar Khan 
could hardly survive for a week, Shuja’uddin set out with 
trusted friends towards Murshidabad. Muhammad Taqi 
Khan, his son by another wife, was left in charge of Orissa. 
On the way Shuja’-uddin heard that Ja’afar Khan had 
breathed his last. 1 At Delhi the Emperor Muhammad 
Shah conferred the Subahdart of Bengal on Amir-ul-’umara 


Khan-i-Dauran Samsam-ud-daulah and the latter sent his 
Somi of appointment as his deputy, to Shuja’uddin. 
Shuja’ received the order at Medinipur. 2 On arrival at 
Murshidabad he found that his son, Sarafraz Khan, was in 
his pleasure pavilion outside the city. So he went to the 
Durbar Hall of Ja’afar Khan Nasiri, called the palace of 
Chihl Safun > s enf for the Imperial News-writer (Waqia- 
nawish) and the head of the Imperial Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment (Simanih-nawtsh) and had his order of appointment 
read publicly. Sarafraz Khan had to acquiesce in his 
father’s accession to the gadi or masnad of Murshidabad 3 
Shuja’uddin .a, a uaiiva of Burhinpur, ,h e anolenf 
capital of the province of Khlndesh. He claimed to he a 

Z h' '‘.I 1 "? 1 ’ Msh ” »' KWan, and 

roae to he the Bmm of Bengal on account of hi, 


! S “ ,t - ul -Mufakharln, Eng. frans., Cambray &. 

Riyaz. Eng. frans., p. 287. 

3 Sa'ir., Vol. I t p, 278. 


Co., Vol /, pp m 277-78 
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marriage with Ja’afar Khan’s daughter in the time of the 
Emperor Aurangzib and the Na’ib Nazim of Orissa in 
1706. 1 He was a man of vile moral character and had 
separated from Zinat-un-nisa immediately after his 
appointment to Orissa. His principal confidants were the 
brothers Haji Ahmad and Allwardi Khan, the Hindu Rai 
Alamchand 2 and a Marwari Bania named Fath-chand, 
who was subsequently created Jagaf-sefh. Shuja’uddin 
confirmed his second son, Muhammad TaqI, in the 
government of Orissa. Later on when Fakhr-ud-daulah 
was dismissed from the Subahdari of Bihar, that government 
was conferred by the Emperor Muhammad Shah on 
Shuja’uddin and the latter sowed the seeds of the down¬ 
fall of his own house by appointing his favourite Aliwardi 
as his deputy in Azimabad—Patna. 3 Shuja uddln was 
very kind to the Zamindars of Bengal, many of whom were 
in confinement in prisons at Murshidabad when Ja afar 
Khan died, and set them at liberty. He raised one kror 
and fifty lakhs of rupees from the provinces which he 
remitted as revenue to Delhi through the banking house 
of Seth Fath-chand. By selling the property of Ja’afar 
Khan, he raised another forty lakhs which he also remitted 
to Delhi according to the Mughal custom of escheat of 
a deceased officer’s property to the Crown. For this he 
received a title of Muta’min-ul-mulk, Shuja’-ud-daulah 
Shuja’uddin Muhammad Khan Bahadur Asad Jang 
and the command of seven thousand with 7,000 
additional troopers, besides a fringed palkt 4 , a jewelled 

1 Ibid.,pp. 274 -.7 

2 Ibid., p. 279. 

3 Ibid., pp. 280-61. 

4 Riyaz., Eng. frans., p. 290. 
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sword and an elephant and a horse. Rai Alamchand, 
who was a clerk attached to Shuja’s household in Orissa, 
now became the deputy Dtwan of Bengal and received the 
title of Rai-i'Rayan, 1 for the first time, with the command 
of 1,000. Muhammad Taqi Khan, Shuja’s Nai’b Nazim of 
Orissa, quarelled with his step-brother Sarafraz Khan, on 
account of the machinations of the traitors—Haji Ahmad, 
Fath-chand and Alamchand—and came from Orissa to 
Bengal. Taqi Khan disposed his troops on the western 
side of the river Bhagirathi while Sarafraz drew up his 
army at Naktakhali (near Murshidabad railway station). 
Open fighting between the brothers was stopped by the 
personal efforts of their father. Muhammad Taqi returned 
to Orissa and was killed according to Muhammadan 
superstition by witchcraft. Shuja now appointed his son- 
in-law, Murshid Quli Khan II, as the Na’ib Nazim of Orissa 
from the Faujdari of Jahangirnagar-Dacca. This Murshid 


Quli II had a personal adherent named Mir Habib, a Persian 
of Shiraz, who spoke Persian fluently and is one of the 

notable figures in the history of Bengal and Orissa of the 

18th century. He was one of the very few Indian Musal- 
mans of the 18th century who did not turn traitor to his 


own master and his own community at the first provoca¬ 
tion. Among the crowd of Musalman traitors who hastened 
the final disruption of the Mughal empire Mir Habib towers 
aloft in the midst of Mir Jafar ‘Alls of Murshidabad and 
Muhammad ’Alls of Arkat. He came to the port of Hughly 
and earned his living as a clerk of the Mughal merchants. 
He entered the service of Murshid Quli H during the life¬ 
time of Murshid Quli I and went with the former to 

1 Ibid., p. 203. 
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Jahangimagar-Dacca, where he succeeded in curtailing the 
expenses of the Imperial flotilla (Nawwara). There both 
Murshid Qali II and he acquired wealth by trade. The 
conquest of Chaklah Raushanabad, the sub-montane 
tract of Tipperah, is also attributed to him. When the 


Naib Nizamat of Orissa was bestowed by Shuja’uddin on 
Murshid Quli II, the emperor Muhammad Shah bestowed 
on him the title of Rustam Jang. But at the time of his 
departure, Sarafraz Khan detained Murshid Quli’s son, 
Yahya Khan, and his wife Durdanah Begum as hostages at 
Murshidabad. Upon their arrival at Orissa, Mir Habib, lately 
created 1 a Khan , found that the temple of Jagannatha was 
empty, that god having been removed to one of the islands of 
the Chilka lake on account of the ravages of Muhammad Taqi 
Khan. Stirling states that Muhammad Taqi Khan entrapped 
Raja Ramchandra Deva II of Khurdah, who killed his 
Diwan “Bumoo” Bhvamavavara and exercised authority 
in his country. Afterwards he escaped through the inter¬ 
vention of “Sree Jeo” (? the god Jagannatha) and 
recovered possession of his country but was killed in a 
contest with the Musalmans. This Ramachandra II is said 
to have ruled for the twelve years 2 , according to Stirling, 
1727—1743, 3 but from 1725 to 1736 according to Hunter. 4 
On account of the cessation of worship in the great temple of 
Jagannatha the Imperial revenues from pilgrims had fallen 
of by nine lakhs. A Raja named Danda Deo is said to 


1 Ibid., pp. 299-303. 

2 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal’, Vol. VI, part II, 1837 
p. 765. 

3 Asiatick Researches, Vol. XV, p. 294. 

4 Orissa, Vol. II, App. p. 190. 
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have brought Jagannatha back from the hill in the Chilka 
lake to the temple at Puri after pacifying Murshid Quli II 
and Mir Habib. 1 Raja Danda Deva cannot be readily 
identified. 

Shuja-uddln Muhammad Khan died about the time 
of Nadir Shah's invasion of India (1739). 2 The 
Imperial Court was prostrate at the feet of the Persian 
conqueror and therefore Sarafraz Khan succeeded without 
any trouble, but the opposition came from the Hindu and 
Musalman vipers whom Shuja'-uddin had nursed; Hajl 
Ahmad, 'Allwardi Khan, Jagafsefh Fathchand and Rat* 
i-rayan Alamchand. On this subject the testimony of 
Ghulam Husain cannot be trusted, as he was personally 
related and very greatly indebted to ’Allwardl Khan and 
his nephews. The anonymous author of the Riyaz, who 
calls himself Ghulam Husain Salim, is more trustworthy 
on account of his bold criticism of the worst offenders of 
the province of Bengal. According to this authority these 
traitors induced Sarafraz Khan to issue coins in the name 
of Nadir Shah and then reported the matter to the Court 
through Kamruddin Khan and Chinkilich Khan Nizam-ul- 
mulk Asaf Jah I. They obtained a sanad granting the 
^bahdart to ’Allwardl and authorising the execution of 
Sarafraz Khan on a charge of treason. 'Allwardi had been 
appointed Naib Nazim of Patna by the deceased Shuja’- 
iiddm but his principal agents at Court were the accursed 
tno, his brother Hajl Ahmad and the two Hindus, the 
Marwan Bama Jagafseth and a Kayasth Alam Chand. They 
advised the young Subahddr to reduce the strength of his 

1 Rlyaz., Eng, ftans,, p, 303, 

2 Ibid., p, 307, Sair, Eng. frans., Vol. I, p. 322. 
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army and sent secret intelligence to ’Aliwardi Khan at 
Patna to enlist men dismissed by Sarafraz Khan. Too 
late Sarafraz Khan tried to remove ’Aliwardi from the 
Naib Nizam a f of Patna and Haji Ahmad’s son-in-law 
Ataullah Khan from the Faujddri of Rajmahal and the 
command of the Sakrigali and Teliyagadhi passes ; but the 
council of traitors persuaded the young man to delay the 
dismissal. The result of the battle of Ghariya or 
Garhiya, which decided the fate of Bengal and Orissa 
is very well-known. Among the officers on the 
side of Sarafraz Khan are mentioned Murshid Quli 
Khan Faujdar and Mir Habib. 1 A few pages later 
it is stated that Murshid Quli Khan, Shamsher Khan 
and Mir Habib stood aloof at a distance during the 
battle and marched away in silence after the death 
of Sarafraz. 2 Ghulam Husain dilates on the brazen 
effrontery of the patron of his family in addressing Nafisa 
Begum, the daughter of Ja’afar Khan Nasiri, the widow of 
Shuja’-uddin and the mother of Sarafraz, immediately after 
the treacherous action which raised him to the masnad of 
Murshidabad. 3 During the distribution of rewards Saiyad 
Ahmad Khan, one of the sons of the Haji Ahmad, was 
appointed Naib Nazim of Orissa as soon as it might be 
recovered from Murshid Quli II. 4 ’Aliwardi Khan now 
became the Subahdar of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and 
started to wrest Orissa from Murshid Quli IL He appointed 
Mir Ja’afar ’All Khan Bahadur, the greatest Musalman 

1 Riyaz., Eng. frans., p. 311. 

2 Ibid., p.317. 

3 Sa'ir, Eng. frans., Vol. L p. 340. 

4 Ibid., p. 345. 
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traitor of India in the 18th century, to command the 
expedition. 1 During the insurrection of ’Aliwardi Khan 
the hapless Sarafraz had asked for help from his brother- 
in-law Murshid Quit II of Orissa, but the latter delayed to 
march until he heard of the fall of Sarafraz. 2 Ghulam 
Husain says that Murshid Quli II sent one Agha Muhammad 
Taqi of Surat as ambassador to ’Aliwardi. 3 But the Riyaz 
mentions one Mukhlis ’All Khan, a son-in-law of HajI 
Ahmad, as the ambassador. The same authority continues 
to state that the two traitors sent back Mukhlis ’All as 
their own agent to corrupt the officers of the army of 
Murshid Quli II and in this mission Mukhlis ’All succeeded 
wonderfully and sent messages to Murshidabad. Ghulam 
Husain states that the negotiations fell through on account 
of the impetuosity of Mirza Baqir Khan Safawim, the son- 
in-law of Murshid Quli H, and the advice of Shuja’-uddin’s 
daughter. 4 ’Aliwardi Khan marched with two thousand 
picked troops for Orissa. Ghulam Husain states that the 
news caused consternation in the Court of Katak. 5 Murshid 
Quli II marched out of Katak, leaving his wife and son in 
the fort of Barabati at that place, with his two sons-in-law 
Mirza Baqir Khan and ’Alauddin Muhammad Khan, to the 
port of Balasore. At the ferry of Phulwar, from the rock 
of Tilgadhi to the river Jon he threw up an entrenchment. 
These places cannot be identified now. The translator 
of the Riyaz, Maulawl Abdus-Salam, could not find any 

1 Riyaz., Eng. frans., p. 323. 

2 Ibid., p.325. 

3 Sair., Eng . frans., vol. 4 p. 348. 

4 Sair., Eng. frans., vol. 4 p, 348. 

5 Ibid., p. 349. 
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river called the Jon near Balasore. He thinks that it is a 
mistake for Nuniajuri, a tributary of the Burabalang on 
which Balasore stands. 1 Both chronicles are agreed on the 
cause of Murshid Quli JTs defeat at the battle of Balasore. 
The wily ’Allwardi had a traitor in the Orissa camp in the 
person of Mukhlis ’All Khan, who gave secret intelligence 
of the Orissan camp to the Bengal army. 2 Ghulam Husain 
Salim puts the strength of 'AllwardTs army at one lakh 
cavalry and infantry in the place of the modest twelve 
thousand of Ghulam Husain. He has also recorded one 
refreshing incident amidst the sickening mass of chronicles 
of Musalman treachery, which is the bravery and loyalty 
of a Bhanja chief named Jagadisvara. 

When 'Aliwardi Khan reached Medinipur he tried to 

secure the allegiance of the zemindars by bestowing rewards 

and Khila'afs , but he failed to seduce Rajah Jagadisvara 3 

Bhanja of Mayurbhanj from his allegiance. Jagadisvara 

guarded the ford of the Suvarnarekha with his Khandait 

• • • 

infantry and irregular force of Chuars and had thrown up 
entrenchments. 'Aliwardi failed to cross the river at 
Rajghat without the help of Jagadisvara Bhafija 4 and started 
bombarding the entrenchments, on which the pdiks fled and 

1 Riyaz., Eng. frans., p. 326 and Note 4. 

2 Ibid., p. 326. 

3 In the English translation the name is once spelt Jagardhar and 
again Jagat Isvar. 

4 The name of this chief is omitted in the genealogies accepted by 

the Mayurbhanja State. In the Persian original it is once written 
Jagardhar and again Jagadisvara. The King may be the same as Chakra- 
dhar Bhanja who was the successor of Raghunath Bhanja and the 
predecessor of Damodar Bhanja. See P. Acharya's Vanshanucharifo, 
Baripada, 1927, Apps. VI, B, No. 34 and App. VI, C, No. 36, since 

Chakradhar written in Persian can easily be misread Jagardhar. 
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the former crossed toRamchandrapur. Here parleys ensued 
which lasted for over one month during which the wily 
’Allwardl attempted to bring out Murshid Quli II from his 
entrenchment at the ferry of Phulwar. 1 At this stage Ghulam 
Husain Salim mentions another interesting incident—the 
raids of Maratha freebooters. Previous to 1740 Marathas had 
not been heard of, either in Bengal or in Orissa. It is stated 
that in view of the dearth of provisions, the commissariat 
arrangements for such a huge army, the approach 
of the rainy season and the raids of the Marathas, ’Aliwardi 
thought seriously of making some sort of arrangements 
with Murishid Quli II and returning to Murshidabad. 


Mustafa Khan, an Afghan general of ’Aliwardi, would not 
listen to any peace talk and therefore ’Aliwardi once more 
resorted to treachery. A messenger was sent to Murshid 
Quli II to attempt to bring him to an engagement. Though 
officers like ’Abid Khan who were in the pay of ’Aliwardi 
instigated by the spy Mukhlis ’Alt Khan, tried their best 

to force Mirza Baqir out of the entrenchments, Murshid 

Quli n prevailed upon all to remain quiet. At last 
impatient of inaction, the impulsive Mirza Baqir rushed 
out with his Saiyads of Barha and Murshid Quli fl was 

obliged to come out orier snpport hk spn . ln ]aw 

* “f Mukhlis ’All Khan, "Abld Khan, Muqarrab 
Khan and other Afghan generals deserted to ’Aliwardi and 
the resdt was a rout Murshid Quli D retired to Balasore 
md sailed in a ship to Masulipatan. 'Aliwardi deputed 
Mira, Khair-idlah Beg and others to e.pture Durdanah 

Begum and yahys Khan but Murshid Qaa H was much better 

d * tte Htad “ <**■ of Otlssa even in his advert!,. 

Riyaz.j Eng, frans„ p. 327. 
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Ramachandradeva II of Khurdah, who had turned a Musal- 
man on account of the persecutions of Mirza Muhammad 
TaqI and assumed the name of Hafiz Qadar, sent his 
General Murad Khan to guard Yahya Khan and the Begum 
in the fort of Barabati at Katak. Murad Khan planned to 
send them with all moveable property to the Deccan by 
way of Chikakol. Murshid Quli’s treasure was attacked 
by the Mirza (Khairullah Beg) and captured, but his family 
escaped. The Riyaz calls Ramachandradeva II simply 
“Rajah of Parsotam” (Purushottama) and the translator in 
his note states that the name of the Rajah was Hafiz 
Qadar. 1 Ghulam Husain states that the Rajah of Ratipur, 
who was also the Lord of Jagannatha, helped Murshid Quli 
II during his adversity and that his agent Shah Murad con¬ 
ducted his family as far as Ichchhapuram in the Ganjam 
District. The Faujdar of that province, Anwaruddin Khan, 
probably the same Anwaruddin Gopamaui, who was 
appointed by Nizam-ul-mulk Asaf Jah I to be the governor 
of Arkaf, was an acquaintance of Murshid Quli II and 
took charge of his family. Mirza Baqir arrived a few days 
later. 2 ’Aliwardl Khan proceeded to chastise the adherents 
of Murshid Quli II by confiscating their property and 
conciliated the zamindars and officers of Orissa. He 
appointed his nephew and son-in-law Saiyad Ahmad Khan, 
formerly Faujdar of Rangpur, and procured for him the 
title of Nasir-ul-mulk Saiyad Ahmad Khan Bahadur Saulat 
Jang. Very probably ’Aliwardi was fully aware of the 
debauched and cowardly nature of his nephew and there¬ 
fore left him in charge of a trusted officer named Gujar 

1 Ibid., p. 331, Note 2. 

2 Sa'irEng. frans., Vol. I, pp. 354-55. 
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Khan. The arrangement resulted in immediate disaster. 
Like all members of the family of the two traitors, HajI 
Ahmad and 'Allwardl, Saulat Jang was morally depraved, 
and tried, in the first place, to reduce military expenditure 
and, in the second place, he took into his service a number 
of commanders who were faithful adherents of Murshid 
Qull U . 1 In the third place, he reduced the pay of the 
troops and, therefore, most of the officers and soldiers, who 
had been left in Orissa by ’Aliwardi, quitted his service. 
Their places were taken by local people. In the fourth 
place, a Faqfr called Shah Yahya, a bosom friend of Saulat 
Jang in Delhi, arrived at Kafak and was employed by the 
depraved wretch to abduct respectable women from their 
homes. This Shah Yahya practically became the ruler of 
Orissa and Saulat Jang very soon became the most despised 
person in the whole province. Conspiracies were formed 
in Katak and the only faithful troops remaining under 
Saulat Jang were three hundred men under Gujar Khan 
Rohilla. In the meanwhile, Mlrza Baqir, from a distance, 
seduced the troops and the local officers of Saulat Jang. 
One day the people rose against Saulat Jang under Shah 
MuiSd or Murad Khan, the trusted agent of Ramachandra- 


deva II. Gujar Khan was murdered in the streets and 
Mlrza Baqir reappeared in Katak. He captured Saulat 
Jang and seated himself upon the Masnad . ’Aliwardl 
suspected Nizam-ul-mulk Asaf I of having helped Mlrza 
Baqir in his coup and made great preparations for the 
reconquest of Orissa . 2 Maulawi Abdus-Samad places 
greater reliance on the Sa ir-ul-Mufa khatin, because it is 


1 Rtyaz v Eng. frans„ pp. 332-33. 

2 Sa'ir,, Eng. frans^pp. 355-56, 64. 

11 
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fuller though somewhat different from the account given 
in the Riyaz-us-Salafin . But the Riyaz is certainly much 
more reliable on account of the evident bias of Ghulam 
Husain for the family of ’Aliwardi. After the capture of 
Saulat Jang, Mirza Baqir sent him with his family to the 
fort of Barabati. His troops spread as far north as Hijli 
and Medinipur. On hearing of the approach of 'Allwardi, 
Mirza Baqir 'All crossed the Mahanadi and entrenched him¬ 
self. The Riyaz states that on hearing of the approach 
of the Bengal army Mirza Baqir's troops concentrated at 
Midnapur and Jaleswar and then encamped near the port 
of Balasore, but they soon lost heart and sent their families 
to Chikakol. Mirza Baqir was compelled to advance 
and he sent some troops to Jobra Ghat near Katak. 
'Aliwardi was near Jajpur when he heard that Mirza Baqir 
had crossed the Katjuri. The armies met at a place called 
Malisar (? Mukamasar, a place across the Katjuri, about 
two miles from Katak on the Puri road). In the battle 
which ensued Mirza Baqir was defeated and was sent to 
the Deccan by Murad Khan, the General of Ramachandra- 
deva II. 'Aliwardi now appointed Shaikh Ma'asum to be 
the Naib Nazim of Orissa and carried the precious Saiyad 
Ahmad Khan Saulat Jang back to his mother. 

'Aliwardi's wrath now fell upon Jagadi^vara or 
Chakradhar Bhanja of Mayurbhanj who had supported 
Mirza Baqir instead of submitting to him. Secure in the 
fastnesses of the jungles JagadiSvara defied 'Aliwardi, who 
now devastated his territories and compelled the Raja to 
fly to Khiching . 1 According to Ghulam Husain 'Aliwardi at 
first appointed Mukhlis 'All Khan to be the deputy of the 


1 Riyaz., Eng. fra ns., pp. 334-37. 
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depraved wretch Saiyad Ahmad, but a few days later he 
changed his mind and appointed Shaikh Muhammad 

Ma’asum Panipati in his place, 1 

Mir Habibullah Khan, the faithful adherent of the 

family of Ja’afar Khan and Shuja’-uddln, now appeared 
on the scene as the avenging angel. He had gone 
to RaghujI Bhonsle I at Nagpur and persuaded the 
latter to undertake the conquest of Bengal and Orissa and 
the chastisement of the arch-traitors Haji Ahmad and 
’Aliwardi. Mir Habib marched with the Maratha general 
Bhaskar Ram, commonly called Bhaskar Pandit, by 
Musalman and European writers, and on hearing of his 
approach ’Aliwardi left the devastation of Mayurbhanj 
territories to defend his own. The Marathas swept upon 
’AllwardTs army from the direction of Burdwan and he 
fled towards Ujani near Mangalkot in the same district. 
His baggage was looted and all transport animals and food 
supplies captured by the Marathas. Even ’Aliwardl’s 
begum was captured on her elephant and was saved with 
great difficulty. 2 The retribution had begun and for 
twelve years ’Aliwardi and his family paid very dearly for 
their great treachery to their patron and master Shuja’- 
uddin, who had retrieved them from the gutter and made 
noblemen of them. The Maratha war for the conquest of 
Orissa began in 1741 and lasted till 1751, the narrative of 
which will be found in the next chapter. 

Like Ja’afar Khan Nasiri, Shuja’-ud-din Muhammad 
Khan was the author of several Rbwabs or imposts in the 
provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Accounts of these 

1 Sa*itEng. frans „ VoL /, p. 370 . 

2 Riyaz., Eng . frans., pp. 337-59 . 
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Abwabs as levied in the Bengali year 1135 or 1728 a . d ., are 
available. They are : 

(1) Nazarana Mukarrari or “a fixed pecuniary 
acknowledgment paid by the Zamindars as farmers-generals 
of the king’s revenue virtually, for improper remissions, 
indulgences, favor and protection ; forbearance of husta- 
bood investigations or privilege of being freed from the 
immediate superintendence of the aumils ; but ostensibly 
and formally to defray the charge of nuzzers sent to Court 
at the eyeedein or two principal yearly Mussulman festivals 
and other great ceremonial days, in like manner as the 
jagheerdars or holders of assigned territory were, as 
Mahomedans, with more propriety obliged to contribute 
their share of the whole demand.” 

(2) Zer Mat-Hoot (Zar Mathaut) a certain proportion- 
able increase of a capital sum, applied technically in the 
present instance, to a percentage of about one and a half 
rupee on each hundred of the ausil jumma of the khalsa 
mahals, and made up of the four following component 
abwabs ; viz. —(1st.) Nuzzer pooneah (Nazar-Puny-aha ; 
presents exacted from the zemindars by the officers of the 
exchequer at the annual settlement, a second time resumed 
by government,—(2nd.) Bhay-khelat (Ba-hay-Khila’at) price 
of the robes bestowed at the same time, on the most con¬ 
siderable landholders, as tokens of yearly investiture in 
their offices of farmers-generals of the king’s rents.— 
(3rd) Pooshta-bundy (Pushta-bandl) upholding the river 
banks in the vicinity of Lai Baug and the Kellah of 
Moorshedabad,—(4th.) Russoom-nezarut (Rusum-nazaraf) 
commission of ten annas per mille exacted by the nazur 
jummadur, or head peon, on the treasure brought from 
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the Mofussil. Mo! which thenceforward carried to the 
public credit constituted a permanent additional revenue 

extending over the whole country. 

(3) Mat-Hoot Fee (Mafhauf-FiFKhanah)—* partial 
contribution in other respects similar to the last mentioned, 
to defray the expense of feeding the elephants of both the 
nazims and dewan, kept at Moorshedabad. 

(4) Abwab Faujdari— i.e. t limited permanent assessments 
on the land levied by Faujdars within their respective 
jurisdictions. The burden of them fell for the most part 
on the frontier districts of the subahs. 1 

Under Shuja-ud-dln Muhammad Khan, his son 
Muhammad TaqI Khan collected Rs. 11,31,40,338-14-8 in 
all from the subah of Orissa out of which Rs. 11,11,85,145-8-9 

was remitted in specie and bills of exchange to the 
capital or Delhi. Rs. 4,90,193-6-was spent on the charges 
for the transportation of this huge amount of specie and 
Rs. 14,65,000 was paid to merchants and bankers in 
repayment of the amount borrowed from them during the 
government of Nawab Ja'afar Khan Nasiri. During the 
previous government the total amount of remittance from 
Orissa to Delhi was only Rs. 38,37,151-9-2. 2 Figures are 
available only of the Chaklah of Medinipur or that part 
of subah of Orissa which was transferred to Bengal before 
1722. These amounts refer to the period when that district 
had been ceded by Nawab Mir Qasim ’All Khan of revered 
memory to the British East India Company. In b . s. 1112 
or 1706-7 a . d ., Bengal was enlarged by the transfer 

1 The Fifth Report from the Select Committee on the Affairs of the 
East India Comoany^ Vol. /. 

2 Ibldu P> 282. 
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of forty entire parganas, the revenue from which was valued 
at Rs. 4,15,724, but later on twelve of these forty mahals 
were re-transferred to Orissa as being entirely dependent 
on the port of Balasore, the revenue from which was 
estimated at Rs. 74,340. After deducting the revenue of these 
twelve mahals Bengal still sent Rs. 3,41,384 with its own 
revenue, which was really revenue from the subah of 
Orissa. In reality the effective revenue of the subah of 
Orissa was only Rs. 36,07,245. 1 The details available in 
Grant’s famous analysis of the revenues of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa refer only to the Chakla of Midnapur 
for b. s. 1181 or 1184 i.e., 1774 and 1778 a. d. This 

statement contains figures for two parganas of the 
Sarkar of Goalpara, 24 mahals of the zamindari of 
Sundar Narayan, 20 mahals in 2nd Sarkar of Jaleswar, 7 
mahals in the 3rd Sarkar of Maljethia and 6 mahals in the 
4th Sarkar of Mazkuri. The Sarkar of Goalpara was 
settled for Rs. 3,75,135, out of which a 7/8th share of the 
pargana of Kasljora was settled for Rs. 2,65,597 and the 
pargana of Shahpur was settled for Rs. 1,09,538. This 
Sarkar contained the zamindari of Sundar Narayan, which 
was settled for Rs. 14,04,477. It contained a l/8th share of 
the parganah of Kasijura and Medinipur, Mainajura, 
Currickpore (Kharagpur), etc., in the Medinipur district and 
Chhatna in the Bankura district. The total revenue of 
three other Sarkars were much less than the sum total of 
the revenue of Sarkar Goalpara. Sarkar Jaleswar fetched 
Rs. 2,71,957, Sarkar Maljethia Rs. 1,69,785 and Sarkar 
Mazkuri Rs. 62,177. The total of the four Orissa Sarkars 
pertaining to Bengal in 1811 was Rs. 19,08,965. 2 The total 

1 Ibid., p. 528. 2 Ibid., pp. 532-3. 
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wasiljama of the Chaktah in the time of Nawab Ja’afar 
Khan Nasiri in 1707 was Rs. 11,43,878 from which after 
deducting Rs. 1,10,221 left to ancient land-holders the net 
standard revenue was Rs. 10,33,657. 1 

With the defeat of MirzaBaqir ’All Khan and the arrival 
of Mir Habibullah with a contingent of Maratha troops we 
enter upon a period of anarchy which did not end till about 
1773. Ramachandradeva II began to rule in 1727 and 
died in 1743 according to Stirling. 2 Hunter places his 
accession in 1725 and assigns eleven years to him bringing 
his reign to a close in 1736. None of them mention his 
conversion to the Musalman religion. Even Stirling’s more 
careful account published in 1837 omits the fact of his 
conversion. 3 It was noticed for the first time by the late 
Mr. Monmohan Chakravarti who had it recorded for the 
first time 4 and included in the Gazetteer, 5 which states 
that Ramachandra II married a daughter of the Nawab of 
Orissa, u e., Murshid Quli EL Ramachandra II died a few 
days after the battle of the Mahanadi (1742) and one of the 
records states that he was killed in the battle with the 
Musalmans. 6 At this time Mir Habibullah had become the 
dictator of affairs in Orissa and he placed Padmanabhadeva 
of Patiya on the gadi of Khurda, but eventually Virakisora- 
deva, a grandson of Ramachandra D, was placed on the 
gadi. The period of the rule of VirakiSoradeva (1743-80) 

1 lbli n p. 530. 

2 Asiafick Researches r, Voi, XV, p. 294 . 

3 Journal of the Astatic Society of Bengal, voi VI, part II, 1837, p. 765 

4 Ibid., old series, 1898, part I, Voi LXVIIL 

5 Bengal District Gazetteer—Puri, p. 48. 

6 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Voi VI, part II, p. 765. 
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belongs to the Maratha and his troubles will be recorded in 
the next two chapters. 

Shuja’-ud-din Muhammad Khan built the only Musal- 
man monument of any pretension and size in Orissa, the 
Qadam Rasul Masjid in Katak in 1712. His illegitimate 
son Muhammad TaqI Khan lies buried here. This building 
is much better designed than Shuja’s Masjid at Roshnlbagh, 
opposite the city of Murshidabad on the western bank of 
the Bhagirathi. The Mughal mint at Katak continued to be 
the only mint in the province till the end of the rule of 
the Nawabs-Nazim of Bengal over Orissa. Coins were 
issued all along in the name of the titular emperor 
Muhammad Shah (1719-48). 

Divyasimha I was succeeded in 1720 by his brother 
Harekrishnadeva, whose reign is given at different lengths. 
Manmohan Chakravarti’s calculation points to the 18th 
March 1725 as the date of his decease. The father of 
Gadadhara Rajaguru, the author of Acharasara , was the 
religious preceptor of this king. He was succeeded by his 
son Goplnathadeva. 1 According to Stirling, Harekrishna¬ 
deva reigned for forty years. But this figure seems to be a 
mistake for four years and five months. According to the 
same account Harekrishnadeva whitewashed the temple 
of Jagannatha at Puri by preparing lime from the ashes of 
cowrie shells. 2 Goplnathadeva ruled for seven years. During 
his reign an owl sat on the image of Jagannatha and defiled 
it. This necessitated a special purification of the entire 
temple with three baths of the image. This event took 
place on the 25th January 1731. Goplnatha was succeeded 

1 Ibid.. Vol. LXVII. 1898. p. 382. 

2 Ibid., Vol . VI, 1837, part II. p. 765. 
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in the same year by his son Ramachandradeva E 1 In the 
time of Ramachandra II, Muhammad TaqI Khan, the 
illegitimate son of Shuja’ud-dln Muhammad Khan, the 
Na’ib Nazim of Orissa, began to interfere with the worship 
in the temple of Jagannatha and therefore the image was 
removed to an inaccessible island in the Chilka lake. 2 
The revenue from the pilgrim tax having declined the 
images were permitted to be brought back and re-installed 
in the great temple at the intercession of Mir Habib as 
narrated above. Later on Muhammad Taqi Khan invaded 
Khurdah and captured Ramachandra II. The Raja was 
carried to Kafak where he had to accept Islam. He was 
renamed Hafiz Qadir. The important part played by 
Ramachandradeva II in the defence of the family and 
honour of Murshid Quli II has already been narrated. 


I 


1 Ibid; Vof. IXVU, 1898, part 1 p. m 

2 See ante. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE MUGHAL-MARATHA STRUGGLE IN ORISSA. 

The nemesis which overtook the ingrate 'Allwardl Khan 
and his supporters took the form of the Marafha invasions 
of Bengal and the rebellions of the Afghan traitors in his 
armies. It is extremely difficult to separate the account 
of the Maratha-Mughal struggle in Orissa from the general 
account of the Maratha wars in Bengal and Bihar. The 
account compiled in the following pages is, therefore, a 
complete one of the Maratha wars beginning with the first 
appearance of Bhaskar Ram and ending with the treaty, 
by which the province of Orissa was finally ceded to the 
Bhonsles of Nagpur in 1751. It is based on the ample 
narrative of the Sair-ul~mufakhafin, checked with the 
more sober account of the Riyaz~us~salatin and the 
Maratha version of the story as given by Prof. Ganesh 
Sakharam Sardesai in his Marathi Riyasaf. The story!of 
the Sair is slightly different at places from that of the 
Riyaz. Thus, at the beginning, there is wide difference on 
the point of the part played by Mir Hablbullah in bringing 
the Marathas to Bengal and Orissa. The Riyaz clearly 
states that Mir Habib had gone to invite the Marathas after 
the defeat of Murshid Qull II at the battle of Balasore. 1 
But the Sair states that he was captured when ’Allwardl 
was flying from Mayurbhanj to Katwa. 2 Bhaskar Ram 
and Kaijber Ram, two brothers were serving under 

1 Riyaz., pp. 337-38. 

Sa'ir Eng. irons., Vo/. I, p. 387. 
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Raghujl Bhonsle I and Bhaskar was the general. They were 
the sons of one Narayan Ramaji. When Mir Habib went to 
invite the Marathas of Nagpur, Raghujl I was absent on a 
campaign in the Karnatak when Mir Habib went to Berar 
and sought Bhaskar Ram. The latter sallied out for Bengal 
upon the return of Raghuji Bhonsle I via Satara. 1 

Bhaskar Pandit, the general of the Maratha army, 
entered Chhofa Nagpur through Chhattisgadh and fell 
upon the Medinipur district through Mayurbhanj and 
Pachet. 2 Aliwardi was totally unprepared for this onslaught 
and had disbanded a portion of his army after the defeat 
of Mirza Baqir 'All at the battle of the Mahanadi. He was 
obliged to fly towards Bengal leaving the chastisement of 
Jagadisvara Bhafija incomplete. The Sair indeed states 
that Jagadisvara surrendered unconditionally and had 
thrown himself on the mercy of Mustafa Khan, the Afghan 
general. He was lured into the audience hall and the 
arch-traitor of Bengal, Mir Ja’afar ’All Khan, was instructed 
to assassinate him. As soon as Jagadisvara Bhafija made 
his appearance he was hacked to pieces with his entire 
retinue. 3 Nawab ’Aliwardi Khan Mahabat Jang was a 
great adept in this style of warfare. 

’Aliwardi’s condition was serious, as the Afghan rabble 
in his army was openly mutinous and had to be pacified 
with large promises." He had only four thousand foot 
and three thousand horse with him while the Maratha 
horse numbered ten thousand strong. ’Aliwardi fled 

' MarSfhI Rl > Ss < Madhya Bibhag. part II, pp. 493-85 

2 Ibid., p. 376. 

3 Ibid.,p.381. 

4 Ibid.,p.381, 
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stripped of his baggage and guns and reached Katwa in 
western Bengal with a famishing army and with very few 
transport animals. He tried his usual game of treachery 
and to purchase himself out of the clutches of the Marathas. 
He sent a Deccani Musalman in the pay of the zamindar 
of Burdwan, named Mir Khairullah Khan, to Bhaskar 
Pandit, but the latter wanted one kror of rupees in cash and 
all the elephants, which was beyond the purse of ’Aliwardi. 
At first Bhaskar Pandit wanted ten lakhs of Rupees as 
chaufh but his demand rose as soon as ’Aliwardi’s real 
condition became apparent to him. By cajolery and 
bribe ’Aliwardi regained control over the Afghans and 
had to fight every inch of his way to Katwa. Haji Ahmad 
and his son, Nawazish Muhammad Khan’, sent provisions 
and re-inforcements from Murshidabad and saved 
’Aliwardi. Saiyad Ahmad Khan Saulat Jang brought a 
train of artillery with him. Bhaskar Pandit now realised 
that as the rains were near at hand it would be difficult 


to carry on guerilla warfare any longer, and he wanted to 
retire with his plunder ; but Mir Habib dissuaded him from 
doing so, pointing out the prospect of immense plunder 
in the defenceless city of Murshidabad, now in the charge 
of the coward Nawazish Muhammad and the depraved 
wretch Haji Ahmad. Mir Habib attacked Murshidabad 
with about one thousand Maratha horse (700 only according 
to Maratha records,) plundered the house of the traitor 
Jagat-seth Fathchand, from which he is said to have 
carried away two crore of rupees, and destroyed the 
suburb of Dahapara. 1 The Riyaz mentions another suburb 


1 On the western bank of the Bhagirathi where Hindu officers from 
Dacca had taken up their residence after the transfer of the Diwanl 
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named Ganj Muhammad Khan which can no longer be 
identified. Mir Habib reached his own family residence 
and relieved his brother and his family. He captured 
Murad ’All Khan, the son-in-law of Nawab Sarafr5z Khan, 
Durlabhram Rai, the son of the peshkar Janakiram Rai, 
and neither Haji Ahmad nor his son Nawazish Muhammad 
dared to stir out of the pitiful stockade which they called 
the Qila of Murshidabad. The Riyaz puts the strength 
of Mir Habib’s band at 700 and states that after plundering 
the suburbs of Murshidabad this army lay encamped at 
Kirifesvari or Kirifkona, six miles to the west of the 

• I ' 

Bhagirathi. 1 The Sair says that, intimidated by the 
violence of the monsoon in Bengal, Bhaskar Rao was 
retreating towards Nagpur when Mir Habib caught him 
near Birbhum and gave him the proceeds of the plunder 
of Murshidabad. Bhaskar Rao now returned to Katwa, 
whence Mir Habib arranged for provisions from the 
zamindars and captured the fort of Hughly by a stratagem. 
Hughly was placed in charge of 3esha Rao, while Bhaskar 
Pandit stayed at Katwa. Murshid Qull remained at 
Amaniganj (Armenianganj) to the south of Murshidabad 
city. The Marathas spread over the whole of western 
Bengal and entered Orissa. They exacted money 
from Balasore and captured that port. The rest 
of Orissa submitted quietly, but Mir Qalandar held out 
at Medinipur while Mir Ma’asum Khan Panipati remained 
in the fort of Barabati at Cuttack. The Marathas roamed 
over the whole of western Bengal from Rajmahal in the 

kachdn to Murshidabad in 1706. Dacca is pronounced Dflha in Eastern 
Bengal. 

1 Riyaz., Eng. frans., pp. 341-42. 
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west, Rajshahi in the north, and Calcutta in the south, while 
’Aliwardi remained confined to the Bhagirathi-Ganges 
delta. 1 Muhammadans in Bengal were clearly demoralised. 
Entertaining little hope of victory they sent their family 
and valuables to Jahangirnagar-Dacca, Maldah or Rampur 
Boalia. Nawazish Muhammad crossed with his entire 
family to Godagari in the Rajshahi district where * Aliwardi 
also transferred his treasure and valuables. 2 Marafhyanche 
Darava a work quoted by Mr. G. S. Sardesai extensively 
in his account of the Bhonsle campaigns of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, states the very name Maratha caused such 
terror in people of all classes that they fled to the hills and 
jungles on hearing it. The greater part of Orissa, Medinipur, 
Burdwan, Rajshahi and Rajmahal fell into the hands of the 
Marathas. Only the country around Murshidabad and to 
the east of the Bhagirathi remained in the hands of the 
Nawab. 3 At this stage ’Aliwardi was compelled to apply 
for succour to the shadow emperor Muhammad Shah at 
Delhi. Left without any power and unable to undertake 
any fatigue the emperor wrote in humble terms to Peshwa 
Balaji BajI Rao alias Nana Sahib and Abu’l Mansur Khan, 
Safdar Jang, the nephew and successor of the traitor 
Sa’adat Khan Burhan-ul-mulk in the subah of Oudh, asking 
them to help ’Aliwardi in his distress. It is a pity that he 
did not or could not write to Nizam-ul-mulk Asaf Jah I of 
Aurangabad to co-operate with Peshwa Nana Sahib, 
because a counter-demonstration from Aurangabad into 
Berar would have checked much more effectively all 

1 Sa'ir , pp. 394-95. 

2 Ibid., p. 396. 

5 Marathi Riyasaf, Madhya Bibhag, Vol. II, p. 487 . 
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Marafha incursions from the direction of Nagpur into 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. But if was perhaps not possible 
for the emperor to persuade the first Nizam-ul-mulk to do 
anything for him in 1741-42. Both ’Abu’l Mansur Khan 
and Balaji Baji Rao came, both of them too late for 


the purpose for which their services were requisitioned. 
The Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao had a special grudge 
against Raghuji Bhonsle I, a fact not very well known 
even now. After the death of Peshwa Baji Rao I, the 
non-BrShman party at the court of Satara tried to 
oust Nana Sahib from succession to his father’s post. 
All non-Brahmans, headed by Raghuji Bhonsle I, combined 
against the Konkanasfh or Chifpavan Brahmanas and 
tried to place Babu Rao Baramatikar on the gadi of 
the Peshwa. This special grudge now induced Balaji 
Baji Rao alias Nana Sahib to undertake an arduous 
campaign against Raghuji I. Raghuji’s pretensions were 
great. He claimed to be a relation of the Chhatrapatis, 
both being Bhonsles, though the line of ^ivaji was not 
related to the Bhonsles of Berar. At one time Raghuji 
dreamed of placing his son on the Marafha throne at 
Satara by giving him in adoption to the imbecile Shahu or 
Sivajim. Nana Sahib recognised that it was necessary 

either to crush or to deal a severe blow to the power of 

Raghuji I. 1 While these negotiations were going on, the 

Marathas under Mir Habib conquered the districts of 
Medinipur and JaleSvar. 2 

Towards the close of the rainy season ’Aliwardi marched 
with a new army and defeated the Marathas near Katwa. 

' Marm toyasaf, Madhya Btbhag, VoUI, pp. 36-43. 

2 Riyaz., Eng. frans., p. 344. 
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Bhaskar Ram was celebrating the Durga Puja at Katwa 
with great pomp in September, 1742, when he was surprised 
by ’Aliwardi. Bhaskar Rao retired towards Pachet, leaving 
the management of the army to Mir Habib, who piloted the 
army through Bishnupur and Chandrakona. 1 He now 
sent an army against Mir Ma’asum Khan Panipati who had 
advanced from Katak to Hariharpur. There the Musalman 
army was annihilated 2 and Katak, the fort of Barabafi and 
the whole of Orissa fell into the hands of the Marathas. 
The Marathas, however, were pursued by ’Aliwardi as far 
as the northern banks of the Chilka lake. 3 According to 
the Sair , ’Abdul Nab! Khan, a uncle of Mustafa Khan, 
was appointed Na’ib Nazim of Orissa and his rank was 
raised to three thousand horse ; but the Riyaz states that 
the new governor of Orissa was named ’Abdur-Rasul Khan, 
a relation of Mustafa Khan. 4 The Sair naively adds that, 
as the new governor was a rude soldier, the Bengali 
Durlabhram Rai, son of the peshkar Janakiram, was left to 
help him in the administration. On hearing of the defeat 
of Bhaskar Pandit at Katwa, Sesha Rao evacuated Hughly 
and other Maratha leaders quitted western Bengal. 5 Abu 1 
Mansur Khan of Oudh came as far as Patna and had to be 
persuaded to retire, as his help was no longer required. 
The Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao also advanced into Bengal 
with sixty thousand cavalry through Allahabad and Gaya, 
plundering and ravaging the entire country. 6 ’Aliwardi 

1 Sair., Eng. frans., Vol. I, PP- 401-4. 

2 Riyaz., Eng. frans., p. 346. 

3 Sa'ir., Eng. frans., Vol. I,p. 406. 

* Riyaz., Eng. frans., pp. 346-7 

5 Ibid., p. 347. 

6 Ibid., p. 351. 
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treated Balajx Baji Rao with consideration and paid him a 
very large amount of money in lieu of Chaufh. The latter, 
satisfied as to his demands, overtook Raghuji’s army and 
defeated if. The actual place of the engagement remains 
unknown even to Maratha writers, but the latter’s defeat 
at the hands of Balaji Baji Rao is acknowledged by all 
authorities. Raghuji fled and Bhaskar Rao also retired. 1 
Balaji Baji Rao now retired to his own country. 

The very next year (1744) the Marafhas reappeared 
under Januji, son of Raghuji Bhonsle I, and his adopted 
son, Mohan Singh. The untiring Mir Habib repeated his 
demands for chaufh. Bhaskar Rao appeared on the 
borders of Orissa with ’All Qarawal, a Deccani Musalman 


general. Tired of war, ’Aliwardi resorted to treachery. 
According to the advice of his Peshkar or Diwan, Janakiram 
Rai, the old traitor lured the Maratha generals into his 


camp at Mancarah, between Katwa and Murshidabad, and 
murdered all of them at an entertainment. 2 The Afghan 
general Mustafa Khan had taken a leading part in this 
massacre and his importance increased accordingly. One 
Raghuji Gaikwad had been left in the camp and he fled with 
his troops taking as much of the baggage as he could (Ocf.- 
Nov. 1744). 3 For a time the country was cleared of 
Maratha troops but the Afghans now raised their heads 
in rebellion. The first of them was Mustafa Khan who 
went to Patna. He was shortly followed by his nephew 
Abdur-Rasul Khan of Orissa. The great traitor Durlabhram 
to whose treachery Clive owed his cheaply earned victor^ 


1 

2 

3 


/ 

Sa'ir., Eng. frans., Vof. J,pp. 420-21, Marathi Riyasad, Vol. 11 
Iota* pp. 430-37. 

Ibid., p. 436. 
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at Plassey, had to be placed in charge of the province of 
Orissa. 1 The Afghan rebellion has no direct connection 
with Orissa and the long and tedious account of the Sair 
need not be followed. 

’Aliwardi Khan sent an ambassador named Mun’im 
Khan to Raghuji Bhonsle, as the latterhad already appeared 
in western Burdwan. Mun’im Khan met Raghuji and 
proposed a treaty, but Raghuji wanted three krors of 
rupees, which was just then beyond the power of \Aliwardi 
Khan to raise. As soon as the news of Mustafa Khan’s 
defeat and death was received the peace proposals were 
dropped. Raghuji had come to avenge the murder of 
Bhaskar Ram and his little band of heroes, but his first 
attempt had been defeated by the advent of Peshwa 
Balaji Baji Rao and his subsequent defeat at his hands. 2 
The defeat of Mustafa Khan was followed by the third 
Maratha invasion of Bengal and Orissa under Januji, a son 
of Raghuji Bhonsle I, and his adopted son Mohan Singh 
in 1748. The defection of Abdur-Rasul Khan had 
compelled ’Aliwardi to leave the government of Orissa in 
the hands of the traitor Durlabhram Rai, the son of his 
minister Janakiram Rai. According to Ghulam Husain 
Durlabhram was duped by a number of Hindu sanaysis 
whom the Musalman writer describes as the spies of 
Raghuji. When 14,000 Maratha troops advanced towards 
Orissa, Durlabhram was busy on the banks of the Mahanadi 
in the performance of some religious rites and the 
Marathas were actually upon him before he realised his 
position. A Musalman commander named Mir ’Abdul Aziz 

i Ibid., p. 445. 

% Riyaz.j Eng. trans., pp. 349-51. 
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received intelligence of the near approach of the Marathas 
and went to Durlabhram with twenty troopers. He found 
that the Na’ib Nazim was still asleep and knew nothing of 
the approach of the Marathas. Durlabhram woke up and 
got into a palki with the intention of taking shelter inside 
the fort of Barabati. On the road he saw Maratha troopers 
plundering the city. He then left the palki and took to 
horse and reached the fort after great difficulty. RaghujI 
Bhonsle arrived immediately after and surrounded the fort. 
Durlabhram was frightened out of his wits, as he knew that 
'Aliwardi had left Murshidabad for Patna and there was no 
chance of immediate succour. According to the suggestions 
of the sanyasis Durlabhram proposed surrender but they 
were resisted by Mir 'Abdul 'Aziz. Ghulam Husain says that 
Mir 'Abdul 'Aziz and certain Musalman officers stated that 
the surrender of the fort would be derogatory to the honour 
of the Nawab Nazim 'Aliwardi Khan Mahabat Jang. As 
a matter of fact this Mir 'Abdul 'Aziz refused to surrender 
the fort even after the surrender of the person of Durlabh¬ 
ram Rai, the Na'ib Nazim. For this reason Durlabhram 
was imprisoned by the Marathas and kept as a hostage 
fill Mir 'Abdul 'Aziz surrendered and certain bankers paid 
three lakhs of rupees as his ransom. Even when the news 
of the surrender of Durlabhram and the holding out of 
Barabati fort reached 'Aliwardi's ears he made no move 
towards Orissa. It was clearly impossible for him to do 
so in the face of the Afghan rebellion and he merely 
temporised by sending the embassy of Mun’im Khan to 
Raghuji described above. As soon as the proposal fell 
through Raghuji advanced towards Birbhum and brought 
the whole of Orissa, Medinipur and Hijli and the greater 
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part of Burdwan under his sway. Mir ’Abdul ’Aziz sur¬ 
rendered and was permitted to join the Musalmans of 
Murshidabad, but Durlabhram was detained for more than 
a year till the payment of the ransom. 1 The Afghans, who 
had rebelled, now sent proposals to Raghuji Bhonsle to 
join his standard and the latter found it to be a great 
advantage to have several thousands of trained Musalman 
troops under him. So he set out for Kharagpur, plundered 
Tikari and Shahpura in the Gaya district and crossed the 
Sone to reach the hills near Sasaram where the Afghans 
had taken refuge. ’Aliwardi followed him with 12,000 
horse. A battle with the Marathas proved indecisive but 
his baggage was plundered. At this stage ’Aliwardi’s 
begum sent two envoys named Muzaffar ’All Khan Bahadur 
and Faqi ’Ali Khan to call upon Raghuji and Mir Habib 
with proposals of peace. They were introduced to Mir 
Habib and though Raghuji would have listened, Mir 
Habib definitely refused to have any treaty with the 
murderer of Sarafraz Khan. 2 According to his advice 
Raghuji now took the road to Murshidabad and was 
followed by ’Aliwardi. But while the Maratha horse foray¬ 
ed over a country exceeding 80 miles in length, provisions 
and forage grew scarce in the Bengal camp, as the country 
was totally ruined. With lightning speed Raghuji fell upon 
Murshidabad, burnt and sacked the suburbs of Chhapai- 
daha and Mir Ja’afar’s garden and retired into Birbhum 
before the arrival of ’Aliwardi. ’Aliwardi fought a skirmish 
near Katwa where he had an advantage over the Marathas. 
Raghuji now left a small army under Mir Habib and 

1 Ibid., Vof. II, pp. 1-6. 

2 Ibid., p. 12. 
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retired towards Nagpur. 1 The Marathas, though expelled 
from Bengal, still held Orissa in great strength with the 
dismissed troops of the Afghan leaders Shamsher Khan 
and Sardar Khan. After the fall of Durlabhram, ’Allwardl 
could not send any high officer of State to Orissa. Now 
he appointed Saiyad Ahmad Khan Saulat Jang, once more 
to be the Naib Nazim of Orissa, but took care to retain 
him in safety at Murshidabad by sending the arch-traitor 
Mir Ja’afar Khan (afterwards Shuja’-ul-mulk Nawab Mir 
Ja’afar ’All Khan Bahadur) as his deputy. The Faujdarts 
of Medinipur and Hijli were conferred upon Mir Ja’afar 
in additon to his double appointments, Chief Pay-Master- 
General to the troops (Mir Bakhst) and deputy to the 
Na’ib Nazim of Orissa. In order to encourage the coward 
the appointments were bestowed upon him in a public 
durbar and he was honoured with a khilaaf, an elephant, 
a horse, a sword and a sarpech and a j hik'd of jewellery. 
Mir Ja’afar deputed Mir Isma’il, the son of his maternal 
uncle, to hold charge of the Bakhshis office at Murshidabad 
and sent a Hindu named Sujan Singh as his deputy in the 
Faujdatt of Hijli. Then he set out for Katak as the 
head of 7,000 horse and 12,000 foot and defeated a 
body of Marathas and Afghans near Medinipur. 
The Marathas fled to Jaleswar where they were persued 
by Mir Ja’afar, who encamped on the side of the 
Kehnasa (Kasa-Basa ?) river. There he was frightened 
out of his wits by the news of the arrival of fresh 
Marafha troops under Raghujl’s son Januji and the future 
victor of Plassey fairly fumed tail and ran for his 
dear life, closely pursued by Maratha horse. The brave 

1 Ibid.jp. 14. 
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Mir did not stop till he reached Burdwan. Every one 
knew that Mir Ja’afar controlled nearly 20,000 troops and 
all were surprised. ’Aliwardi sent ’Ata-ullah Khan to his 
succour. Januji and Mir Habib now attacked Burdwan. 
Mir Ja’afar ’Ali now aspired to follow in the footsteps of 
his august master by murdering him and succeeding him 
on the masnad of Murshidabad, but the conspiracy leaked 
out and ’Aliwardi advanced to join the two generals. 1 
Severely repirmanded for his cowardice, Mir Ja’afar ceased 
to attend court and even had the courage of refusing to 
send for Sujan Singh when ’Aliwardi wanted to check the 
account of Hijli. ’Aliwardi sent Jasawals to bring Sujan 
Singh by force. He appointed Nur-ullah Beg Khan as 
the Pay-Master General by dismissing Mir Ja’afar but con¬ 
firmed Sujan Singh in the Faujdart of Hijli. Mir Ja’afar’s 
brigade was dismissed and the latter retired to Murshidabad 
where he threw himself on the mercy of Nawazish 
Muhammad Khan, the Na’ib Nazim of Bengal. 2 ’Aliwardi 
is said to have defeated the Marathas under Januji who 
rushed upon Murshidabad in the hope of plunder, but was 
headed back towards Medinipur, followed by the Bengal 
army. Upon the approach of the monsoon ’Aliwardi 
returned to cantonment after abandoning his project of 
re-conquering Orissa. The traitor was further rewarded at 
this stage of his life by the projected rebellion of Zainuddin 
Ahmad Khan, his son-in-law and nephew and the Naib 
Nazim of Bihar and the father of his dearest grandchild 
Siraj-ud-daulah, who aspired to the masnad of Murshida¬ 
bad. Zainuddin strengthened his army by appointing 

1 Ibid., pp. 24-25. 

2 Ibid., pp. 26-27. 
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the dismissed troops of Shamsher Khan and Sardar Khan. 
But the result was that he himself was murdered by them 
and his family kept in confinement. Old Haji Ahmad, 
one of the greatest Musalman traitors of the 18th century, 
was captured together with his women and concubines 
and murdered after 15 or 16 days. Patna fell into the 
possession of the Afghans, who gathered a large army of 
their countrymen. ’Aliwardi had to raise another army 
and take the field in Bihar in 1749. 1 But the Marathas 
were on the qui vive. A body of troops sent to ’Aliwardi 
by Saif Khan of Pumia was attacked by the Marathas at 
Sultanganj near Bhagalpur and detained until assistance 
was sent to them. Mir Habib attacked the rear of \Ali- 
wardi's army in the Bhagalpur district and plundered the 
baggage. 2 Both Januji and Mir Habib arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Patna and sent notice of their arrival 
to Shamsher Khan and Sardar Khan. The Afghans now 
joined the Marathas and considered themselves to be in 
the service of Januji. They visited the Maratha camp and 
were honoured with khilaafs. When Mir Habib came to 
their camp, they committed the blunder of detaining him. 
Mir Habib was extricated from this difficult situation by his 
friend Mirza Saleh. A body of Maratha troopers suddenly 
appeared and informed the Afghans that 'Aliwardi was 
attacking them. A confusion ensued during which Mir 
Habib escaped to his own camp. He paid two lakhs of 

rupees through a banker and retired. This mistake of the 

Afghans was the real cause of their defeat in the battle, 
because 'Aliwardi’s position was really very serious and if 

1 Ibld^pp. 29-47. 

2 IM, pp. 47-49. 
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the Marathas had attacked him from the rear while he 
was fighting with the Afghans in the front the day would 
have gone very hard upon him. The Maratha army was 
drawn at right angles to the Afghan line and was skirmishing 
till the end. The death of Sardar Khan broke the rank 
of the Afghans and was the cause of their defeat. The 
Marathas under Mir Habib fell upon the left wing of ’Ali- 
wardi’s army and caused confusion. ’Aliwardi sent Faqir- 
ullah Beg Khan to the left wing. Murad Sher Khan was 
killed and the Afghans ran away from the field. The 
Maratha army thereupon commenced to retreat. ’Aliwardi 
was not in a position to pursue them without consolidating 
his own position at Patna. 1 Orissa was left in the posses- 
sion of the Marathas and no attempt was made to re¬ 
conquer it, ’Aliwardi being kept fully occupied by the 
treacherous members of his family and the rebellions in 
his army. 

After the defeat of the Afghans, Januji had left Bihar 
and tried to plunder Murshidabad during ’Aliwardi’s 
absence, but his mother’s death compelled him to return 
home, leaving Mir Habib with an army of Afghans and 
Marathas at Medinipur. Raghuji sent his younger son, 
Bimbaji, to join Mir Habib. ’Aliwardi advanced from 
Murshidabad to Katwa and sent Bahadur ’All Khan, the 
commander of his light artillery to Burdwan with 8,000 
horse and foot. When ’Aliwardi reached Burdwan, Bahadur 
’Ali was ordered to proceed to Medinipur. On the way 
the gunners refused to move as their pay was in arrears. 
The detachment had to be disbanded as ’Aliwardi was not 
in a position to pay cash. Without a single gun ’Aliwardi 

1 Ibid., pp. 50-56. 
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advanced upon Medinipur when Mir Habib set fire to 1 his 
own encampment and retired towards Orissa. ’Aliwardl 
crossed the Kasai without entering Medinipur. There was 
another skirmish and Mir Habib retired towards Kafak, 
’Aliwardi Khan ordered the generals to follow them. The 
former encamped in Balasore and learned that Mir Habib 
and Manaji with their Maratha and Afghan troops had 


retired towards the Garhjats. ’Aliwardi advanced as far 
as Bhadrak and Hajipur, about 36 miles from Katak, where' 
he received letters and messengers from Saiyad Nur; 
Sarandaz Khan and a Hindu named Dharamdas, three 
officers of infantry who commanded the garrison of Barabafi 
fort; offering submission. Without paying any attention 
to them ’Aliwardi fried to pursue the Marathasand Afghans 
but had to retire on account of the difficulties of the 
country; He sef out with a small army and reached Katafc ; 

by forced marches. When he reached that city not more 

than' 300 people were able to keep up with him and if fl, e : 
garrison > had attacked him' at that time he would have 
succumbed. In the afternoon Saiyad Nur and Dharamdas^ 
f Md ' a visit to him and promised to bring Sarandaz Khan 
In'the morning.. When Sarandaz arrived next day ’Ali- 
ward!,-with his usual treachery, fell upon him and captured' 
him-after having wounded him mortally. Ghulam Husain 
relates truthfuhy that the Maratha garrison of- Ba’rabati,. 
after hearing how- their commanders had' been treated' 
^sedto-sinrender. At this stage Miri Ja’afar ’Ali Khfin’ 

! g Raja DurlabhfSrfil Rai arrived: and'- 

pressedifhO seige of Barabafi and the garrison- surrendered! 
2d IbHht ThC r 7 f haVing sef ’Aliwardi retired 

and Mir Habib emerged from his safe retreat ■ foi the 
14 
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Garhjats. He fell upon the commanding officer at Katak 
six or seven days after the departure of 'Aliwardi 
and defeated and captured him. The news reached 
'Aliwardi at Balasore, but as the monsoon was far advanced 
he left Orissa to its fate and retired to Murshidabad. 1 

Mir Habib did not permit 'Aliwardi Khan to rest for 
any length of time. So 'Aliwardi advanced to Katwa at 
the end of the rains and then proceeded to Medinipur 
through Burdwan. In the meanwhile the Marathas had 
occupied the whole of Orissa and sent their troops into 
barracks. 'Ali Quli Khan, the commander of Siraj-ud- 
daulah's troops, was appointed the faujdar of Medinipur 
and 'Aliwardi desired to employ that prince against the 
Marathas. The latter sent forth Mir Qazim Khan and 
Dost Muhammad Khan in advance and followed with the 
main army. Dost Muhammad caught the Marathas and 
fought a skirmish after which the Marathas fled. Siraj-ud- 
daulah advanced as far as Balasore and stopped there. 
'Aliwardi now tried to put Mir Habib between his own 
troops and the advance guards under Siraj-ud-daulah. 
He sent orders to the latter to retire and they joined 
hands at Narayangarh. Both armies then retired to 
Medinipur. A quarrel broke out about the accounts of 
the army, and two officers named Khwajah 'Abdul Hadi 
Khan and Saiyad Muhammad Yasawal detected the frauds 
and were introduced to 'Aliwardi by the superintendent 
of the audience hall. They pointed out that on account 
of the collusion between the Accountant's office and the 
Paymaster of the Army the musters of the troops were false 


1 Ibid * pp. 76-85. 
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and in reality less troops were borne upon them. In fact, 
only one-fourth of the number borne on the musters were 
to be found on parade. It was found on examination that 
an officer who received pay for 1,700 horse could 
not muster even 70 troopers. This detection caused 
great dissatisfaction in the army, specially at this 
troublesome time. Many of the commanders fled from 
the camp at Medinipur to Burdwan. At this time 
news was received that the Marathas were advancing 
swiftly upon Murshidabad. When ’Allwardl came 
to Burdwan he learned that the Maratha army had 
again retired towards the hills of western Bengal. 
After attempting to pursue them for some time he retired 
to Burdwan and waited there for some certain intelligence 
about the Marathas. Here, the arch-traitor Mir Ja’afar 
’All Khan appeared before him from Murshidabad and 
was taken to task for his embezzlements and false 
musters. He was ordered to dismiss his own brother 
(? cousin) Mir Isma’il and to appoint Khwajah ’Abdul Had! 
Khan as Deputy Pay-Master (Na'ib Bakhsht) of his own 
troops and he complied with a bad grace. 1 

Intelligence was received that the Marathas had appeared 
near Medinipur and ’Allwardl set out for that place after 
having despatched Siraj-ud-daulah to Murshidabad. 
But at Medinipur ’Allwardl could not get certain informa¬ 
tion about the movements of his enemies and went into 
cantonment at that place. He repaired the palace in the 
fort and even sent for his family from Murshidabad after 
issuing an order to the troops to prepare to pass the 


1 85-91. 
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rainy season in that cantonment. From this place the 
old traitor ’Aliwardl had to run after his scapegrace 
darling Siraj-ud-daulah, who had taken it into his head to 
run away with a beautiful hand-maiden, Lutf-un-nisa, to 
Bhagulpur. He arrived at Patna where he was not very 
well received by the Na’ib Nazim Raja Janaklram. His 
party forced its way through Patna fort. In the meanwhile 
'Aliwardl arrived at Barh, sent messengers to Siraj-ud- 
daulah and finally reached Patna. After a reconciliation 
he returned to Murshidabad with his grandson. From the 
way he wrote to Mir Ja’afar ’All Khan and Raja Durlabh- 
ram Rai, who' had been left in command of the troops at 
Medinipur which were regarded as being quite sufficient 
to drive out the Marathas from the whole of Orissa. It 
appeared that he was losing heart. Weakened in mind 
and body by disease and age and surrounded on all sides by 
traitors, the great traitor ’Aliwardl was no longer in a position 
to cope with the Maratha army or the energy of Mir Habib. 
Durlabhram and Mir Ja’afar ’All came to meet 'Aliwardl 
near Burdwan. The Marathas had already advanced to 
Medinipur but fled according to their usual custom after 
engaging in a skirmish. They retired to the Garhjat and 
having baffled pursuit debouched into Orissa through 
another route. ’Aliwardl retired to Medinipur, whence he 
was obliged to send proposals of peace. Here the accounts 
differ and Ghulam Husain, a professed sycophant, of 
'Aliwardl and his breed, actually states that the proposals 
of peace emanated from Mir Hahlb and the Marathas. 
KaSlrav RajeSvar Gupte's Bakhar of the Nagpurkar 
Bhonsles distinctly mentions that ’Allwardl's application 
for a cessation of hostilities was sent with his envoy 
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to Nagpur where terms were negotiated with JanojL 1 But 
the excuses which he trots forth on behalf of ’Aliwardi 

prove that the latter was solely responsible for the propo¬ 
sals. He states that the decline in ’Aliwardi s health and 
above all the state of his dominions required a sacrifice. 
He was75 years of age and besides fighting for 12 long years 
with the Marathas he had fought in the intervals with 
Afghan rebels like Mustafa Khan and Shamsher Khan. 
The country to the south of the Ganges and west of the 
Bhagirathi had been devastated by the Marathas. So 
’Ahwardl was at last compelled to sue for peace. The author 
oithe&iyaz states that the proposals of peace were sent 
at the request of ’Aliwardi’s son-in-law and nephew 
Nawazish Muhammad Khan. The arch-traitor Mir Ja’afar 
’Ali was directed to send trusted messengers to the Maratha 
camp and he sent Mir Hasan ’All and Mir Ghaus ’Ali as 
ambassadors. Mir Habib now appointed Mirza §alih 
as his own envoy. The terms of the peace were 

I. That Mir Habib-ullah should be regarded as the 
Na’ib Nazim of the Subah of Orissa in the place of all 
^)ther officers hitherto appointed by ’Aliwardi Khan. 

n. Thatthe revenue of the province of Orissa should 
be paid to Raghuji Bhonsle in lieu of the arrears due to 
the troops of the prince. 

HI. That in addition to the revenue of Orissa a sum 
of 12 lakhs of rupees should be paid every year as chaufh 
from the revenues of Bengal on condition that the Marathas 
will not attack that province any more. 

IV. Thatthe money to be paid from Bengal as chaufh 

1 Bakhat, p. 45. (Edited with notes by Vaman DfiJI Ok and published 
by Ka&nath Narfiyan Sane, B. A* in Sake 1£07). 
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should be paid by the Qanungoi’s office and the 

Mufasaddls. 

V. That the river Sonamukia (?) which runs by 
Balasore Bandar should be regarded as the boundary 
between the provinces of Bengal and Orissa. 

Maratha authorities differ on most important details 
from the Sa'ic-ul-Mufa'kharin . It is stated that thirty-two 
lakhs of rupees were paid as chaufh before the treaty. 
Janoji oppressed ’Aliwardi Khan so much for two years 
that he was compelled to agree to all demands made by 
him. He sent an envoy to Raghuji Bhonsle at Nagpur. 
The terms of the treaty as given by Sardesai are as 
follows :— 

I. That the Nawab will pay the Chaufh of the three 
provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa regularly to the 
Bhonsle. 

II. Mir Habib will return to the Nawab and that the 
latter will nominate him governor of Orissa. The entire 
revenue of that province will be paid by Mir Habib to the 
Bhonsle. 

HI. Marathas will not invade Bengal any more, in 
return for which the Nawab will pay the Bhonsle twelve 
lakhs of rupees every year. 

IV. The province of Cuttack, L e. t Orissa as far as the 
river Suvarnarekha, was to be ceded to the Marathas and 
the latter were not to set their feet on the other side of 
that river. 

V. Twenty-five lakhs of rupees were to be paid 
immediately in lieu of blackmail ( Khandant ) in cash. 1 

1 Nagpurkar Bhohslenchen Bakhar, p. 46 j quoted by Sardesai in 
Marathi Riyasat, Madhya Bib hag Vof. II, p. 492. 
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It appears now thatthe treaties between ’Aliwardi and 
Raghuji Bhonsle I were in existence in Murshidabad up to 
1769, as copies were sent by Nawab Muhammad Riza Khan 
to the governor of the East India Company at Calcutta 
and the original treaties may still be in existence either at 
Murshidabad or in the Imperial Record Office. The treaty 
written out by Nawab ’Aliwardi Khan and sent to Raghuji 
Bhonsle I ran as follows 

“After invoking and calling to witness the Prophet of 
God, he says as follows I swear by Quran that I, 
’Alivardi Khan, have agreed with the Maharaja Chhattarpati 
Ram Raja to pay the chaufh for the subahs of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa ; and in conjunction with Shahamat 
Jang, Saulat Jung, and Siraju’d-Daulah, I likewise swear by 
the holy Quran that we will enter into a firm alliance with 
Raghuji and his posterity and consider his friends and 
foes as ours. And I agree from the 18th day of the month 
Asin of the Bengali Era 1157, answering to the 9th day 
of the month Zu’l-Qa’d in the 4th year of the reign of 
Ahmad Shah, to pay annually the sum of 12 lakhs of rupees 
on account of the chaufh for the subahs of Bengal, Bihar, 
and Orissa, to be remitted in two gists every six months to 
Benares either through Jagat Seth or the Maharaja Sarup 
Chand, as he (Raghuji) shall judge proper; on this condition 
that neither Raghuji nor his posterity, nor any Marhattas, 
nor any other chief in alliance with him shall remain in 
or enter these subahs. Nor shall they in any manner 
molest or have any concerns with the zamindars thereof. 
And if, which God forbid, I should be engaged in war, he 
shall assist me. If he comes himself, it will be better, if 
not, he shall send one of his children with whatever num~ 
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ber of troops I shall want, and from the day of their arrival 
so long as I entertain them, I will give each sepoy a rupee 
a day for his maintenance. They are to be satisfied there¬ 
with and are not to demand any more. And when I dismiss 
them, they shall without delay return home and not molest 
the ryots of these provinces in coming and going. 1 

The original treaty signed by Raghuji Bhonsle I and' 
delivered to ’Aliwardi Khan was also preserved at Murshi-* 
dabad at least up to 1769 and a copy of which was sent by 
Nawab Muhammad Riza Khan to the Governor. It ran as 
follows :— 

“After invoking and calling to witness Sri Sad5 
Sheo, Khande Rao Jagan Nath, the holy waters of the 
Ganges and Belbhanddr , he savs as follows I agree 
together with my sons Januji and Manuji to enter into a firm 
alliance with the Nawab Mahabat Jang and his successors 
Shahamat Jang and Siraju’d-Daulah, to be faithful thereto 
till the last breath of our lives, and to consider their friends 
and foes as ours. On condition of the peace I am to 
receive 12 lakhs of rupees yearly including everything, 
the payments to be made agreeably to the statement drawn 
up. Neither I nor any of my posterity, nor other potent 
sardars in alliance with me, shall remain in these three 
subahs dependent on the Nawab ’Aliwardl Khan or in any 
way molest the zamindars or have any concern with them. 
Ram Raja, who has settled the chaufh of the aforementioned 
subahs on me, shall not send any other sardars into those 
quarters. If, which God forbid, the Nawab should at any 
time be engaged in war and want assistance, I will either 

l Imperial Record Department j Calendar of Persian Correspondence, 
Vol. 11 1767-69, pp. 331-32, No. 1247. 
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repair fo him myself or send one of my children with 
whatever number of troops the Nawab should ask ; and 
from the time of their arrival till the time he thinks proper 
to dismiss them, he will give them as much money as is 
necessary for their subsistence and they are to demand no 
more. When they are dismissed, they shall without delay 
return home and not oppress the ryots of those subahs 
when going and coming.” 1 ‘ 

A long note was forwarded with the copies of these 
treaties by Muhammad Riza Khan in his letter dated 1st 
January 1769. 2 The discrepancies between the Maratha 
and the Musalman Version of these treaties cannot be 
accounted for. The summary as preserved in the Imperial 
Record Department appears to be the more trustworthy 
of the two. There is no mention of the previous payment of 
thirty-two lakhs of rupees before the treatyandthe condition 
of paying twenty-five lakhs immediately in Persian Records. 
Such discrepancies also occur in Sardesai’s account of the 
Maratha War of 1741-51 in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. He 
states about the Maratha incursions into Bengal, Bihar, and 
Orissa that, “In these provinces the Bhonsles led four 
principal campaigns. In them Raghuji, Bhaskarpant and 
Raghuji's son were present but everyone was not present 

in each of them. The dates of these campaigns are as 

follows: 

First—1742 summer to autumn. 

Second—1744 

Third—1748 
Fourth-1751.” 3 

1 Ibid., p. 331, No. 1245. 

2 Ibid., p. 330, No. 1244. 

Marathi Rtyasaf, Madhya Bibhag, Vot. II, p 434 

15 
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In reality the third and the fourth campaigns were 

continual, beginning in 1748 and ending with the treaty in 

1751. There is no mention of these details in Wills’ 
account. 1 

This treaty was ratified with ’Aliwardi by Januji and 
then Maratha troops were withdrawn from Bengal. During 
the governorship of Sivaram Bhatta Sathe Orissa prospered 
and cultivation increased. Mir Habibullah triumphed and 
succeeded in punishing the murderer of Sarafraz Khan and 
the protegee of Shuja’uddin Muhammad Khan after twelve 
long years of strenuous warfare. Unfortunately, he did not 
live long to enjoy his triumph but he had succeeded at the 
risk of his life and veerything he held dear in imparting a 
salutary lesson to Indian Musalman traitors of the eighteenth 
century. 


During the Maratha incursions the English merchants 
of Balasore suffered much. In 1748 Mr. Kelsall, Resident 
at Balasore, reported that the Marathas had attacked the 
English factory at Balaramgarhi at the mouth of the 
Balasore river but that they had been driven off by the 
Nawab’s troops and pursued as far as Katak. He writes 
on the 25th February 1748, suggesting the running of the 
post by mounted postmen. In August of the same year 
Mr. Kelsall reports the Maratha attack at Balaramagarhi. 
Two years later in 1750 the same Mr. Kelsall complains 
that “Owing to the disturbances in the country he could 
not purchase any ready-money goods as the weavers or 
greater part of them have been obliged to abscond/ 2 


1 British Relations with the Nagpur State in the 18 Century, Nagpur, 
1926, p. 15. 

2 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1885, Vof. L1I, Part l, 
pp. 242-45. 
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Considerable misunderstanding existed among early 
English writers about the true nature of the position of the 
Marathas in Orissa after the treaty of 1751 between Raghuji 
Bhonsle I and Nawab ’Aliwardi Khan. Owing to the 
appointment of Mir Habibullah Khan and later on of Mir 
Muslihuddin Khan as Naib Nazims, the English thought 
that the Nawab’s authority was being continued. So they 
speak of another Maratha invasion in 1753. In that year 
the Resident at Balasore writes on the 1st February that 
“Weavers at Balasore complain of the great scarcity of 
rice and provisions of all kinds occasioned by the 
devastation of the Mahrattas, who, 6oo in number, after 
plundering Balasore had gone to the Nellegreen (Nilgiri ?) 
hills; several weavers have brought their looms into the 
factory; and the few who remain declare they shall be 
obliged to quit the place. Desires he will send him 1500 or 
2000 maunds of rice on the Honorable Company’s account.” 
Even after the appointment of Sivaram Bhafta Sathe as the 
Maratha subahdar of Katak in 1756 and the separate 
treaty entered with Januji Bhonsle by Nawab Mir Ja’afar 
’All Khan in 1760 the English factors in Orissa thought 
that the Marathas would not retain Orissa permanently. 



CHAPTER XXVD 


THE MARATHA RULE IN ORISSA 

The province of Orissa was conquered from the 
Musalmans by the Bhonsle chiefs of Nagpur, who are 
wrongly called Rajahs of Berar by European writers because 
their ancestor Parsoji Bhonsle was appointed collector 
of chaufh by Chhafrapafi Shahu 1 . Much misunderstanding 
exists even at the present day regarding the position of 
the Bhonsles of Nagpur. They were not the agents of 
the Brahman Peshwas, and being Bhonsles or people of 
the same village as the ancestors of Shahji, the father of 
Sivaji, they gave out that they were the agnates of the 
Maratha royal families of Satara and Kolhapur. They 
resented the usurpation of royal power in the Maratha 
kingdom to the best of their abilities 2 and Raghuji Bhonsle I 
had at one time even dreamt of giving a son in adoption 
to the imbecile Chhafrapafi Shahu or Sivaji III. Inexorable 
fate brought the termagant Tara-Bai to the Court of 
Satara during the last days of Shahu and permitted her 
to palm off an impostor as her own grandson to be 
adopted as the heir to the Maratha throne. It is quite 
possible that had a Bhonsle of Nagpur been adopted by 
Shahu the trend of Maratha history might have been quite 

different 

The Peshwas were mightily jealous of the power and 
the prestige of the Bhonsles of Nagpur in Northern India 

1 Marathi Riyasaf, Madhya Bibhag, Vol. HI, P* 280. 

2 Ibid., Voi. II, p. 6. 
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and modem Maratha historians rightly deplore the long¬ 
standing jealousy between the sons of Baji Rao I and 
Raghuji Bhonsle I, which prevented the latter from sending 
succour to the unfortunate Nawab Siraj-ud-daulah on the 
eve of the fateful battle of Plassey, where a Maratha 
contingent added to the faithful bands of bodyguards under 
the faithful Mir Mardan ’All and Raja Mohan Lai and 
the French troops under M. St. Claire might have changed 
the course of Indian history. 

In the beginning the arrangements for the government 
of Orissa followed the celebrated Marathi adage, “do 
nothing new, do not change the old.” The shell of the 
government remained Mughal but the core was entirely 
changed. Nominally Mir Habibullah was the Na’ib Nazim 
of the Mughal subah of Orissa under the Nawab Nazim 
’Aliwardi Khan Mahabat Jang, who held his appointment 
under His Majesty the Emperor Ahmad Shah. In reality 
Ahmad Shah was trembling for his very life under the 
tutelage of the great Musalman traitor Ghaziuddin II 
Firuz Jang, the worthy spawn of the archtraitor Chinkilich 
Khan, Nizam-ul-mulk Asaf Jah I of Haidarabad, Deccan. 
’Aliwardi Khan was really an independent prince who had 
thrown off the mask of obedience to the shadow Emperor 
Muhammad Shah of Delhi by refusing to forward the 
revenues of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in 1742 on the 
pretext of Maratha incursions. In reality Orissa had been 


ceded to the Bhonsles of Nagpur in full sovereignty, and 
Mir Habibullah was their governor. The new Maratha 
government was, therefore, a forerunner of the masterly 

stroke of diplomacy known in Indian history as the Dual 
Government of Clive in Bengal. 
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The river Sonamukhia is perhaps a mistake for the 
Suvarnarekha, which we find to be the southern boundary 
of the province of Bengal as soon as the English East India 
Company had assumed the reins of government of that 
province. Mir Habib was invested with the supreme 
command of the Maratha army of occupation in Orissa. 
Under him there was a Maratha officer, a relation of 
Raghuji Bhonsle, who had strict orders to obey the 
Musalman Na’ib Nazim. Mir Habib managed the revenue 
department of the province and also received the sum of 
twelve lakhs annually as the chaufh from Bengal. He dis¬ 
charged the arrears of pay due to the Afghan mercenaries, 
whom he had employed after the defeat and death of 
Mustafa Khan and Shamsher Khan at the hands of 
’Aliwardi. He discharged them gradually and strengthened 
his own position in the province of Orissa. His fall was 
swiff. Raghuji sent his own son Januji as his deputy and 
the commander of all Maratha troops in Orissa. In the 
meanwhile, Mir Habib’s own officers had grown jealous 
of his power and prestige and turned traitors to him. 
Gradually they turned Januji’s mind against his trusted 
ally. Januji was of an overbearing disposition and would 
not pay implicit obedience even to his own father. He 
ordered Mir Habibullah to render accounts of the 
revenues of Orissa. He was caught at a disadvantage 
when his own troops were away from Katak, surrounded 
with Maratha troops and hacked to pieces according to the 
orders of Januji. According to a Maratha account, 
’Aliwardi brought about the death of Mir Habibullah by a 
stratagem. He forged a letter using the name of Mir 
Habibullah and contrived to have if put in Januji s hands, 
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who ordered the execution of Mir Habibullah immediately. 1 

Mirza Muslih-uddin who had negotiated the treaty of 

peace between Mir Habib and ’Aliwardi, was now appointed 

Na’ib Nazim of Orissa, both by Raghuji Bhonsle I and 

’Aliwardi Khan. He was a man of peaceful disposition and 

permitted matters to drift. He recognised himself not as 

a subordinate of the Nawab Nazim of Bengal but the 

deputy of the Bhonsle chief of Nagpur. 2 In the end he 

was obliged to resign his office because he could not 

manage to collect sufficient revenue to keep the government 

of Orissa going, such was the devastation of the 

province during the twelve years' war between the Mughals 

and the Marafhas. He had foolishly agreed to pay four 

lakhs more over and above the stipulated amount of the 

chaufh and failed to pay if. In 1755, a little before or after 

the death of Raghuji Bhonsle I, Mir Muslih-uddin formally 

resigned and a few months later a Maratha or Deccani 

Brahman was appointed the subah or governor of the 

province. 3 Sivaram Bhatta Sathe, called Sheobhat Santra 

by mistake by Musalman and European writers, took up 

the reins of government in 1756 during the rule of Januji 

and continued to rule over the province for eight years. He 

is repeatedly mentioned in the correspondence of the 

officers of the East India Company, a portion of which has 

been made public by the Record Office of the British 
Empire in India. 

Upon the death of Ramachandra Deva II of Khurda in 

1742-43 Mir Habib fried to place the raja of Patiya 

1 Marathi Riyasat Madhya Bibhag, Vot. II, p. 413, 

2 Sa ir-ul-Muta'kharin, Eng. frans., Vot. U, pp, 115 - 17 , 

3 Bengal District Gazetteer, Puri,, p. 40. 
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Padmanabha Deva on the throne, but Padmanabha was 
slain by the adherents of the house of Khurda. The suc¬ 
cession of the Khurda qadi now passed on to Vira Kisora 
Deva I, a grandson of Ramachandra Deva II. The war 
with Padmanabha Deva took place in the second afika 
or the first year of his reign. The Madala Panji , as the 
late Mr. Monmohan Chakravarti has recorded, states that 
the Mughals were driven out of Orissa in his fourth 
afika or 1745-46. Vlra Kisora I ruled in troublesome 
times. The Marathas laid waste the parganah of Khinda 
and captured Puri in the seventeenth afika or the 
fourteenth year of his reign. He continued to rule 
till 1779. 1 In the twenty-third afika the Khurda territories 
were attacked by another chief named Narayanadeva 
of Parlakimedi and Vlra Kisora’s Diwan was sent to 
Katak to beg for help from the Maratha governor. 
Narayanadeva was expelled, but the parganahs of Lembai, 2 
Rahang and Puri town had to be mortgaged to the 
Marathas. He was bled systematically by his general 
(Bakhshi) Damodara Bhramaravara, who captured the king 
and carried him a prisoner to Katak, where the Maratha 
governor Rajaram Pundit kept him in prison. Two dread¬ 
ful famines are recorded as having broken out during the 
reign of this prince. 3 

The records of the Honourable East India Company, as 
far as they are available to the public, show that Sivaram 
was a very able and energetic officer. We can judge this 

1 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , 1837, Vol, VI. p.765; 
Ibid., 1898, Vol. LXVII, part I,p. 383. 

2 Bengal District Gazetteer, Puri, p. 48. 

3 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1837, Vol. VI, p. 766. 
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from the tone of annoyance and petulance in the corres¬ 
pondence of the officers of the East India Company with 
him. Just before the date on which the published Calendar 
begins, Nawab Mir Jaafar ’All Khan entered into a 
separate treaty with Raja Januji Bhonsle regarding the 
payment of chaufh. 1 The earliest letter on record is a 
circular issued on the 26th January, 1761, to three Maratha 
officers named Mukunda Pandit, Sheobhat Santra and one 
Ragmanji Jachak. The last named person cannot be 
recognised in the mutilated form in which his name has 
been preserved by the Persian munshis employed by the 
British Government. The correct Marathi form ought to 
be Raghunafhji Jachak. In this letter the Governor of the 
Presidency of Fort William requests these three Maratha 
officers to order their people not to molest the Company’s 
forces. 2 On the same date two letters were issued to an 

agent of the East India Company, named Ghulam Mustafa. 

• •• 

directing him to be regular and careful in sending letters 
to and from Madras. From these two and subsequent 
letters it is evident that the Company stationed agents at 


Balasore and Katak to forward their correspondence 
between Calcutta and Madras by the land route. 3 The 
district of Medinipur had been ceded to the East India 
Company some time before November, 1760, as on the 12th 
of that month Nawab Mir Qasim ’All was directed to order 
the Faujdars of Medinipur and Chittagong to come to 
Calcutta immediately. 4 On the same date another letter 

1 See posfe. 

r ) L mpe /n a ,i Becotds Deparfminf, Calendar of Persian Correspondence 
Calcutta, 1911, Vol. 1,1759-67. p. 52, No. 838. 

5 Ibid., Nos. 839-40. 

4 Ibid* p.35. No. 567. 
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was written to the same Nawab requesting him to send 
some troops to assist the Company in the expulsion of the 
Marathas from Medinipur. 1 A letter to RagmanjI Jachak 
or Raghunathji Jachak offers compliments on the 15th 
November 1760. 2 On the same date another letter was 
written to another agent named Gopalpuri requesting him 
to forward letters to Madras. Issues of the same date 
contain another letter to Raja Narayan Deo, perhaps the 
same as that against whom an application for help was 
sent to the Marathas by Vlra Kisora Deva I, 3 regretting 
the Company’s inability to supply troops to him. The 
recently ceded districts were not yet completely conquered, 
as a letter was received from Nawab Qasim ’Ali Khan in 
which he says that he is determined to punish the Rajas 
of Burdwan and Medinipur. Sulaiman Beg, the Faujdar 
of Hughly, informed the governor that the utmost 
attention will be paid to troops proceeding to Burdwan and 
Medinipur. 4 On the 26th November of the same year two 
letters were written to one Mir Waris ’All, evidently the 
Faujdar of Hijli, asking for help to purchase rice for the 
people of Mr. Dacre. 5 Misri Khan was probably the 
Faujdar of Medinipur, as two letters were received from 
him on the 26th of November stating that as all arrears 
have been paid to the sepoys at Medinipur, no revenue can 
be sent from that chaklah and that he is prevented from 
seeing the governor out of fear of highwaymen. A reply 

1 Ibid., No. 568. 

2 Ibid., p. 56, No. 582. 

3 Ibid., Nos. 579, 585. 

4 Ibid., p. 57, Nos. 596, 606. 

5 Ibid., p. 58, Nos. 622-25. 
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was sent to him on the 28th stating that the Company s 
troops will be sent soon and requesting him to transact 
business in the usual manner. 1 A letter was received 
from Raja Jugal Kishor in which the latter describes 
the manner in which Medinipur was formerly plundered. 2 
This interesting document, if recovered in original and 
published in full, may throw very interesting light on the 
history of Orissa in 1760. On the 1st of December of 
the same year Raja Raj Narayan of Kasijora was 
informed that the Company’s troops will shortly proceed 
to Medinipur to chastise the disaffected. On the 3rd of 
the same month Ragmanji Jachak was requested to 
order his people not to molest the Company’s men or 
intercept any English letters coming from Madras. A 
watch and other things were presented to him. 3 The 
officer in charge of the frontier station of Medinipur was a 
certain Major White, whom Misri Khan of Medinipur was 
directed to consult on all points on the 7th of the same 
month. 4 A letter was written on the 14th of the same 
month to one Khush-hal Singh of Balasore requesting him 
to favour the chief of Medinipur with his attentions. The 
tone of the letter indicates that this man was a Maratha 
officer. 5 Raja Narayan Deo of Parlakimedi was informed 
on the 18fh of the same month that guns cannot be supplied 
to him until sufficient reason is given for their use. On 
the same date Misri Khan of Medinipur informed the 

1 Ibid., p. 39, Nos. 634-35, 639. 

2 (bid., p. 40, 647. 

3 Ibid., Nos . 652, 660. 

4 Ibid^ p. 41, No. 674. 

5 Ibid^p, 43, No. 695. 
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Governor that the sepoys at that place had been paid but 
there were some who had not received four months' pay 
and they were very discontented. 1 

The arrangements made by the East India Company for 

the defence of Medinipur were not needless, as Sivaram 

invaded the Company’s territories and on the 28th of 

December, 1760, the Governor wrote to Nawab Mir Qasim 

’Ali Khan requesting him to proceed to Birbhum to oppose 

the Marathas. 2 Another officer, named Muslih-uddin 

• • 

Muhammad Khan, states on the 31st of the same month 
that the revenue of the parganah of Tamluk had been paid 
by him to the Nawab. 3 It is impossible to find out 
whether this person is the same as Mirza Salih, the friend 
of Mir Habib, who was created Mir Muslih-uddin by 
’Aliwardi Khan at the conclusion of the treaty with the 
Marathas in 1751. On the 2nd of January, 1761, Nawab 
Mir Qasim ’All was informed that Mahabat Khan had been 
directed to pay the revenue of Tamluk. A more conciliatory 
tone was now adopted towards Raja Narayan Deo, as 
on the 2nd he was informed that his measures against the 
Marathas were approved by the Governor. 4 Evidently 
Narayan Deo had to be recognised as an ally of the 
Company against the Marathas, who had helped Vira 
Kisora Deva I to drive him out. In the same breath the 
Governor orders Ragmanji Jachak to forward the Governor’s 
letter immediately. 5 It cannot be understood how the 

1 Ibid., p. 44, Nos. 707-8. 

2 Ibie., p. 4b, No. 737. 

3 I bib., p. 46, No. 743. 

4 Ibid., p. 48, No. 762 . 

5 Ibid., No. 763. 
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officer of an enemy may be ordered not to intercept 
correspondence. On the 9th Raja Raj Narayan of 
Kasijora was desired to attend on Mr. Johnstone. On the 
12th a letter was received from Khush-hal Singh, formerly 
of Balasore, praying that the allowance formerly given to 
the Faujdat of Medinipur may be granted to him. 1 On the 

same date Ragmanji or Raghunathji was informed by the 

Governor that the English East India Company were not 
prepared to pay any duties to the agent of the Marathi 
governor. 2 On the 24th of January a complaint was 
received from Lutf-ur-rahman, the Faujddr of Balasore, 
about the oppression of one Mr. Burdett and his mufsaddis 
on account of which trade had come to a standstill in that 
port. The position of Balasore is very ambiguous and it 
appears that the Factor or trade agent in that port possessed 
considerable powers even during Maratha occupation. 
Lutf-ur-rahman was probably a Musalman in Maratha 
employ. Two days later a letter was written to Mukund 
Pandit directing him not to molest the Company’s forces 
and copies of it were sent to Sivaram and Ragmanji or 
Raghunathji. 5 

Troops continued to be poured into the south-eastern 
frontier and on the 29th January, Raja Raj Narayan of 
Kasijora was directed to assist the Company’s troops 
proceeding to the frontier station. 4 To this the latter 
replied that he would try his best to supply bullocks and 
coolies. 5 From letters written by the Governor on the 

1 Ibid., p. 49, Nos. 782. 794. 

2 Ibid., p. 50, No. 801. 

3 Ibib., p. 52, Nos. 827, 838. 

4 Ibid., p. 53, No. 852. 

5 Ibid., p. 54, No. 869, 
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4th February 1761, it appears that Khush-hal Chand was now 

at Katak and that Mr. BurdetFhad left Balasore after the 

troubles and had appointed Ghulam Mustafa munshi at 

Balasore. Khush-hal Chand was requested to send his 

bills to Ghulam Mustafa at Balasore and the latter was 

• • • 

directed to raise money locally. He was informed that 
otherwise money would be sent to him in specie from 
Calcutta. 1 Mr. Burdett’s departure from Balasore after the 
troubles created by him brought the Company’s business 
in Balasore factory to an end. The Nawab Mir Qasim ’All 
Khan was informed on the 5th of February that the 
Marathas had attacked Mr. Johnstone’s army at Medinipur 
and two pieces of ordnance had been sent to him. 2 This 
is the first recorded instance of an action between the 
Company’s troops and the Marathas. It refers to ^ivaram 
Bhatta’s first offensive against the Company for the stop¬ 
page of chaufh. On the 6th letters were written to 
Murali Ram and Raja Raj Narayan directing them to 
remain with Mr. Johnson (Johnstone) and on the next day 
a letter was written to Raja Jagadananda 3 4 requesting him 
to secure his own country from molestation by the Marathas 
and to pay the revenue to Mr. Johnson. On the 8th a 
letter was written to Raja Raj Narayan of Kasijora request¬ 
ing him to provide provisions for Mr. Johnson s army. 
On the 10th February, 1761, the Governor informed Mir 
Qasim ’All and RagmanjI Jachak that Sivaram Bhatta 

attacked Medinipur but retired to Katak on the arrival of 

1 Ibid., p. 55, Nos. 878-79. 

2 Ibid., p. 56. Nos. 880, 884. 

3 Ibid., Vol. Ill p. IX. 

4 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 57, Nos. 887, 889, 891. 
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the Company's troops. The latter was informed of the 
Governor's pleasure on hearing that he had directed 
Sa'adat Khan not to levy customs on the Company's cloth. 1 
This is the only recorded narrative of the Maratha invasion 
of Medinipur in 1760-61. We do not know what was the 


real position of Ragmanji Jachak or Raghunathji Jachak, 
because he seems to ignore the Subha Sivaram Bhatta 
Sathe. On the 12th of the same month he wrote to the 
British stating that he has written to Sa'adat Khan not 
to demand duty on the Company's cloth. At the same 


time expresses pleasure, perhaps diplomatic, on hearing 
that the Company's troops have reached Medinipur in spite 
of the fact that his own troops were worsted in a skirmish. 
He also writes to the Governor requesting him to direct 
that British troops should not be allowed to create any 
disturbance. 2 Very probably Ragmanji or Raghunathji 
was an officer at Nagpur and the British kept on flirting 
with the Central Government of the Bhonsles, while war 
was going on in the Medinipur with Maratha troops in 
Orissa. Nawab Mir Qasim 'Ali Khan had written praying 
for British troops for the defence of Murshidabad He 
was informed on the 14th that the Marafhas had retired 
towards Kafak. But in consequence of the Nawab’s 
request troops were sent under Mr. Knox to bar the road 
from Medinipur.’ On the 15th of the same month Raja 
Raj Narayan of Kasijora was requested to supply labour 

an provisions to the troops under Major Knox. 4 On the 


1 Ibid^pp. 58-59 , Nos. 900, 908. 

2 Ibid* P, 60, No. 913. 

5 Ibid., p. 61, No. 923. 

4 Ibid., p.62. No. 932. 
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17th Raja Jagadananda was directed to pay the revenue 

to Mr. Johnstone, chief of Medinipur. On the same date 

a complaint was sent to Raja Raj Narayan about the 

behaviour of his officers towards Messrs. Johnstone and 

White. ^ A circular was issued to Raja Raj Narayan, 

Raja Ananda Lai and the Na’ib Mahabat Quli Khan 

directing them to provide draught animals, labour and 

provisions for Captain Knox and Dilawar Jang Bahadur, 

sent to drive out the Marathas. 4 On the 23rd of the same 

month the Munshi Ghulam Mustafa received a letter to 

• • • 

be forwarded to John Bristow, who was to pay Rs. 100 
to the officers of the Durbar for the release of Khush-hal 
Chand and Rs. 400 as wages to the Company’s servants 

employed in the postal agency to Madras. At the same 

* 

time Mukund Pandit, RagmanjI Jachak and Sivaram 
Bhatta were requested to direct their people to release 
Khush-hal Chand as he was but a poor and inoffensive 
postal agent (dak munshi). This letter most probably 
shows the end of hostilities on the Balasore-Medinipur 

frontier. On the 24th Nawab Mir Qasim ’All Khan was 
intormed that Nanda Kumar had been imprisoned, as his 
treasonable correspondence with the Shahzadah ’All 
Gauhar (afterwards the Emperor Shah ’Alam II), Kamgar 
Khan and -Sivaram Bhatta had been discovered. On the 
same day the Nawab was informed that nothing incriminat¬ 
ing had been found among the papers of the old traitor 
Durlabhram but that a certain Rajaram had decamped and 
fled to the Marathas. 1 2 On the 8th of March a letter was 
written to Sivaram upbraiding him for his excesses at 

1 Ibid.,p. 64, Nos. 44-46. 

2 Ibid., pp. 66-67Nos. 956-57 , 961-62. 
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Medinipur and informing him that the Maratha parganah of 
Pataspur had not been spared. He was requested to direct 
his officers not to create any disturbances. 1 The earliest 
communication from the Mayurbhafija Raja on record was 
received on the 15th of March in which he prayed that 
some officers may be sent to his State to transact business 
with him personally and asking for some favour to be shown 
to Motiram, perhaps his own agent. A reply was sent 
immediately, professing friendship and informing the Rajah 
that he should correspond direct with the governor as all 
other zamindars were doing. On the same date another 
letter was written to one Murat Narayan Das advising him 
to remain on friendly terms with his neighbourhood and 
referring to the letter written on the same day to the Rajah 
of Mayurbhanj. The name of the Raja of Mayurbhafija, 
to whom the letter was addressed, cannot be ascertained 
but most probably he was Damodar Bhafija, who ascended 
the throne in 1761. On the 17th another letter was written 
to Sivaram acknowledging receipt of his letter in which he 
stated that Khush-hal Chand has been released. 2 In 
March 1761, one Muhammad Sadiq was Faujdar of 
Balasore and a letter was written to him on the 
22nd informing him that Mr. Bristow had been sent to 
Balasore to serve as the postal agent. The next day 
another letter was written to Ragmanji Jachak informing 
him that Sivaram “has a clean heart and no evil intentions” 
and requesting him to send a discreet person. The 
Governor informed him that he was also sending a confi¬ 
dential messenger to the former. The English Governor 

1 Ibid., p. 73, No. 1001 . 

2 Ibid., p. 76, Nos. 1020-22, 1024. 

17 
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attempted to flirt with Sivaram in a separate letter written 
to him on the same day. 1 Evidently the Maratha officers 
in the province of Orissa had become nervous on account 

of the presence of British troops on their northern frontier 

* 

at Medinipur and Sivaram seems to have written to the 
Governor urging their recall. To this a reply was sent on 
the 26th of March informing Sivaram that a breach of peace 
would be likely if the removal of troops from Medinipur 
was persistently urged. 2 Ragmanji Jachak continued to 
play a difficult part and informed the British in a letter 
which was received on the 2nd April that the united efforts 
of the Company and his own self would soon terminate all 
disturbances. 3 Despairing of getting the chaufh from the 
provinces of Bengal and Bihar the Marathas seemed to 
have demanded the chaufh of Medinipur on account of its 
being a part of the Subah of Orissa. On the 10th of the 
same month a letter was written to Sivaram in which he 
was informed that though Mir Ja’afar gave up the chaufh 
of Katak, whereby perhaps is meant that the chaufh from 
Bengal was stopped, Medinipur had been independent of it 
for a long time and had been made over to the Company 
for the maintenance of troops. The Marathas should, 
therefore, give up all claims to chaufh from the Bengal 
districts. 4 The British government in India has not yet 
considered it opportune to make the letters received from 
the Maratha officers public, as original letters do not 
appear in the calendars. Apparantly letters were received 


1 Ibid., p. 78, Nos. 1032-15. 

2 Ibid., pp. 79-80, No. 1044. 

3 Ibid., p. 83, No. 1068. 

4 Ibid., p, 85, No. 1082. 
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both from Januji Bhonsle and his officers in Orissa. 
On the 12th of April a letter was written to Nawab Mir 
Qasim *Ali informing him that he had already been 
instructed about the reply which he was required to send 
to Januji Bhonsle. The Nawab was informed that to evade 
payment on the plea of the runious state of the country 
might only protract negotiations. He was advised to grant 
the application of Muslih-ud-din Muhammad Khan and 
Ganga Naik for an agreement so that the disturbances 
might come to an end and the tenants might remain in 
tranquility. A broad hint was dropped to the Nawab in 
the statement that the Marathas were not strong enough to 
invade Bengal. 1 Muslih-ud-din Muhammad had been sent 
by Januji as his representative but we do not know what 
his application to the Nawab actually was. It appears that 
while advising the Nawab to come to speedy agreement 
with the Marathas about chaufh , he was secretly instructed 
to refuse payment. On the 21st April, Sivaram threatened 
to invade Bengal if chaufh was not paid immediately. To 
this a reply was sent two days later informing him that the 
Nawab Qasim ’All had replied to Raja Januji* s letter 
direct and that as he was no longer the chief of Kafak he 
had no business to demand chaufh or to create disturbance 
in Medinipur. 2 A letter was now written to Ragmanji 
Jachak, who appears to have been treacherous to his own 
people, because the English regarded him as being thqir 
friend, but Sivaram as their particular enemy. This letter 
is to the same effect as that of Sivaram Bhatta. We do not 
know what change had come over Sivaram Bhatta Sathe 

1 Ibid., p. 86, No. 1085. 

2 Ibid., pp, 88-89, Nos. 1099,1109. 
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and what position he now held after being removed from 
the chiefship of Katak. Puri temple records prove that 
Sivaram was the governor of Orissa till 1764, 1 and this 
statement is supported by Sardesai, who states that British 

agents created a suspicion in the weak mind of Januji 

* 

Bhonsle against Sivaram, and the patriotic and loyal chief 
was deposed for his loyalty to the Bhonsle family and his 
very just wars against the English in Bengal. 2 The Raja 
of Mayurbhanj was playing a deep and dubious game. He 
was corresponding direct with the Governor of the 
presidency of Fort William, as he was a zamindar of the 
Medinipur district in addition to being a ruling chief in the 
Orissa Garhjats. On the 24th a letter was written to the 
Raja informing him that Mr. Johnstone of Medinipur 
had been directed to treat him in a friendly manner. 
Mr. John Bristow, chief of Balasore, was directed on the 
next day to charge VI 2 per cent on all goods for which 
merchants applied to him for a passport of the English East 
India Company. On the 28th of April a letter was received 
from Nawab Mir Qasim ’All Khan, in which the latter 
states that he will reply to Raja Januji’s letter on receipt 
of instructions from the Governor. 3 On the 30th of April 
1761, two letters were received from the Rai Rayan, in the 
first of which he wrote to the Governor asking him to write 
to the chief of Medinipur directing the latter to be careful 
in the affairs of Jaleswar and to prevent different persons 
from taking possession of it. In the second letter the 
Ray Rayan requested the governor to release the jagits 

1 Bengal Desfricf Gazetteer ; Puri, p, 42, 

2 Marathi Riydsat, Madhya Bib hag, Vof. IV, p. 308. 

3 Ibid., p. 90, Nos. 1110, 1112-13, and 1115. 
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of Raja Makaranda Kisor. 1 A strange letter was addressed 
to Siva ram on the 4th of May, stating that the Governor 
“received a letter on the cover of which was a large seal 
bearing the addressee's name. Believes that the letter 
was written without his orders and sends it back to him 
without opening it. Desires him to reprimand the munshis 
and to chastise severely those who wrote it. Has already 
informed him that the Nawab has answered Raja Januji’s 
letter concerning the chaufh . Is surprised that notwith¬ 
standing this, the addressee continues to create dis¬ 
turbances, Tells him that his conduct is bound to bring 
upon him the Raja s wrath.” On the same date the Ray 
Rayan was informed that the jagirs of Makaranda Kisor 
were confiscated, because he created disturbances and 
opposed the Company’s troops when they went to 
Medinipur. 2 Four days later, on the 8th of May another 
letter was addressed to Sivaram informing him that 
Mr. John Bristow was appointed to negotiate with him regard¬ 
ing a certain dispute, which is not specified. 3 On the 27th 
of the same month a letter was written to Ragmanji Jachak 
informing him that Mr. John Bristow had been deputed 
to quell the disturbance in the country between Medinipur 
and Katak and requesting the former to co-operate with 
the latter. On the 28th a letter was received from the 
Nawab Mir Qasim ’All enquiring whether the Marathas 
had invaded Burdwan. On the same day another letter 
was sent to one Rahmat Khan, which is a copy of that 
addressed to Ragmanji Jachak on the previous day. On 

1 Ibid., p, 92, Nos. 1123-24. 

2 Ibid., p, 93. Nos. 1134-35. 

3 Ibid., p. 94, Nos. 1142. 
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the same day another letter was written to Sivaram 
regarding his complaint about the arrest of four messengers 
(qasids) sent with letters to Calcutta. The arrest was 
denied and Sivaram informed that Mr. Bristow had been 
sent to settle the dispute. On the 1st of June Nawab Mir 
Qasim ’All was informed that the report about the Maratha 
invasion of Bengal was baseless and was spread by Sivaram. 
This letter also states that troops have been sent to oppose 
the Marathas. 1 On the 2nd Raja JanujI Bhonsle was 
informed that no reply had been received to the previous 
letter addressed to him and that a severe famine prevailed 
in Bengal. The Governor had received a visit from 
Muslih-uddln Muhammad Khan and hoped that his own 
envoys would receive favourable attention from the 
Maratha government. Another letter was issued on the 
same day to Sivaram concerning the chaufh in which he 
was informed that the governor had written to Raja 
JanujI on the subject but no reply had been received and 
that the Nawab had been requested to settle the matter 
shortly with Januji’s people. 2 On the 24th of the same 
month the Ray Rayan was informed that Makaranda 
Kisor’s jagirs would be restored if the latter waited upon 
the Governor. 5 On the 12th of September of the same 
year the Governor sent a proposal to Nawab Mir Qasim 
’All Khan for an invasion of Maratha dominions in Katak 
and Orissa. It is stated that, though Sivaram had agreed 
to remain within his own jurisdiction, he cannot be trusted 
as he is likely to invade Bengal as soon as an opportunity 

1 Ibid., pp. 102-3, Nos. 1180-92, 1195. 

2 Ibid., p. 110, Nos, 1245-46. 

3 Ibid., p. 115, No. 1274. 
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presents itself. Therefore, the English Governor thought 

> 

that it was advisable to chastise Sivaram in such a way 
as to compel him to make a precipitate retreat. It was 
proposed at the same time that a parganah in Orissa might 
be assigned for the payment of the Company's troops who 
would collect the revenue from Orissa and deliver it to 
the Nawab. This is the beginning of the nefarious 
proposal to invade Orissa in order to stifle the repeated 
Maratha demands for chaufh. Just at that moment the 
English East India Company were strong enough to 
undertake an invasion of Orissa, as the same letter 
informs the Nawab that there is a large number of troops 
in Calcutta and more are coming from Madras. The 
Bhonsles of Nagpur were certainly correct in demanding 
twelve lakhs of rupees as the chaufh of Bengal and Bihar 
from the Musalman subahdax of these two provinces 
according to the treaty of 1751. Mir Qasim ’All was as 
much in the shoes of ’Aliwardl Khan as the latter’s grandson 
Siraj-ud-daulah was. His refusal to pay the chaufh and 
its countenance by the Governor of Fort William was as 
much moral and legal as the British refusal to pay the 
stipulated tribute of twenty-six lakhs to the Emperor 
Shah ’Alam II after his departure from Allahahad to Delhi 
in 1771. The British proposals for the conquest of Orissa 1 
were received with great nervouness by the Nawab, who 
had already received a foretaste of the treatment he was 
to expect from his task-masters, tne English factors of the 
East India Company. The Nawab procrastinated, entered 
into a long correspondence with the Governor of Fort 
William about the costs of the expedition and finally 

1 Ibid., p. 122, No. 1324. 
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agreed. He was informed on the 11th December that 
Major Kamac was to co-operate with Bu 'All Khan in 
driving Sivaram out of Orissa and on the same date 
another letter was written to Bu ’All Khan to march by 
way of Birbhum or Bishnupur with expedition. 1 On the 
20th of the same month the Nawab was requested to select 
a capable person for the Naibship of Orissa, who was to 
accompany the Company’s troops under Major Camac. 2 
On the 9th of January 1762 the Nawab was informed that 
his letter forbidding the invasion of Katak had been 
received. Therefore at that time Mir Qasim ’Ali Khan 
was not prepared to invade Orissa. 3 On the 16th of 
the same month another letter was written to the Nawab 
enquiring about the proposed invasion of Orissa. The 
Governor attempted to excite the Nawab by stating that 
the Marathas we re now demanding chaufh for three years and 
because the Nawab was not paying the chaufh it would be 
a good pretence for them to invade the country. It 
would be better if the Nawab, on the other hand, 
entered Orissa and captured Katak, which was an integral 
part of his suhahship. Once Katak was in the occupation 
of the Nawab, it would not be easy for the Marathas 
to make inroads into Bengal. The Governor then advises 
the Nawab to pay no chaufh , to dismiss the ivakils from 
Nagpur in a civil manner and to invade Katak without 
delay. He adds that most probably Januji will not make 
any serious attempt to defend Orissa, but if he does so, 
English troops joined with the forces of the Nawab will be 

1 Ibid., p. 156, Nos. 1594-95. 

2 Ibid „ p. 159, No. 1407. 

3 Ibid., p. 140, No. 1418. 
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able to repell the attack. English troops have been ready 
for some time to march to Katak. The letter ends with a 
request to the Nawab to send 1,500 or 2,000 horse into 
Orissa and to select a Naib Nazim. 1 A letter received 
from Sivaram on the 10th February “declares more em¬ 
phatically than before that if the chaufh is not forwarded, 
a body of troops will march into Bengal to enforce payment 
of it.” 2 A reply was sent to this on the 16th acknowledg¬ 
ing ^ivaram’s letter, demanding the restitution of the goods 
plundered and the revenue collected from the Maratha 
parganahs of Pataspur and Shahbandar by British troops. 
The English Governor replied that the claims must be 
examined before any restitution was made. On the same 
date a letter was received from Nawab Mir Qasim ’All 
stating that he was also conscious of the advantage that 
would be derived by driving out the Marathas from Katak, 
but he entered into details about the cost of the expedition. 3 
We learn from a letter written on the 2nd of March that 
Mir Qasim *Ali had actually ordered Saiyad Muhammad 
Khan with 1,500 horse to accompany English troops and 
to assign one or two parganahs “as a gratuity to the English 
troops.” The Governor of the English East India Company 
now replies that it was more for the benefit of the Nawab 
that he wanted to conquer Orissa. Formerly the Nawab 
thought the conquest of Orissa to be necessary and agreed 
to bear the costs of the expedition but now he thinks 
otherwise. If in future the Nawab considers it necessary 
to drive the Marathas out of Orissa and if he applies to 

1 Ibid.,pp. 141-42, No. 1425. 

2 lbid.,p. 146 , No. 1445. 

3 Ibid„ Nos. 1446-47. 

18 
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the English for help, then the Company would certainly 
help him, but as Orissa has been separated from the 
subahs hip for a long time and ceded to the Marathas, the 
Governor will look upon this as a new conquest and the 
Nawab will have to pay all expenses of the expedition. 1 
On the 19th of the same month the Nawab enquired what 
would be the cost of the conquest of Orissa from the 
Marathas. 2 On the 1st of April a letter to Saiyad 
Muhammad Khan contained the information that the idea 
of sending troops to Orissa had been deferred. The next 
day the Nawab was informed that the cost of 1,000 cavalry 
and 2,000 Tilangas with 10 pieces ot cannon would be 
Rs. 1,50,000 monthly and as the conquest of Orissa might 
take three or four months the total cost might amount to five 
or six lakhs of rupees. 3 On the 1st of May Nawab Mir 
Qasim ’All disapproved of the expedition to Orissa. The 
dispute with the English East India Company and the 
quarrel with the notorious Mr. Ellis was getting hotter and 
the short but glorious reign of Mir Qasim ’All was drawing 
to a close. 4 Therefore the earliest proposal for a British 
invasion of Orissa was dropped. 

Certain other letters digested in the calendar throw in¬ 
teresting sidelight on the condition of Orissa in 1761. On 
the 10th of October a letter was written to the Raja of 
“Parsautam” (Purushottam or Puri) informing him of the 
loss of one of the Company’s ships in his zamindari and 
that one Englishman with 100 men and 2 women reached 

1 Ibid., p. 150, No. 1463. 

2 Ibid., p. 153 , No. 1476, 

3 Ibid., p. 154, Nos. 1481-82. 

Ibid., p. 160, No. 1509. 
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fhe shore and were now in the chakla of Makhdum. The 

Raja’s manager was not permitting them to depart, this 

was very improper and the Raja should direct his Diwan 

to do so immediately. On the same date another letter to 

the same effect was addressed to Sivaram with a request 

to supply them with necessaries and send them to Calcutta 

with a passport (dasfak). 1 On the 18th of the same month 

* 

a letter was written to Sivaram informing him that Dayaram 
who came with Mr. John Bristow to take possession of 
Pataspur and other Maratha parganahs and then to wait 
on Mr. Burdett, fhe chief of Medinipur, might be sent to 
receive the money due. This amount was apparently the 
reparation due on British ravages in Orissa. On the next 
day another letter was addressed to Rahamat Khan, the 
Fauidar of Balasore, informing him that Dayaram and 
Husain Beg Arne with John Bristow to Calcutta as wakils 
from Sivaram and that fhe Maratha claims had been seftle- 
ed with him. On the 20th of fhe same month a letter was 
written to Ghulam Mustafa, Dak Munsfii, that money had 
been provided to get the crew of fhe lost ship and send 
them to Calcutta. On the same date another letter was 
written to Dak Munshi Abdus-Subhan, the brother of 
Ghulam Mustafa and to Sivaram. A second letter to 
Ghulam Mustafa states that the Governor has been inform¬ 
ed that the ship-wrecked men have been taken to Katak. 2 
On the 25th of January, 1762, a letter written to Sivaram 
states that Mr. John Bristow was dead and expresses 
satisfaction at the appointment of Darya Khan as the 
the Faujdat of Balasore. In another letter of the same 

1 lbii - PP-126-27. Nos. 1343-44. 

2 Mid, pp. 128-29. Nos. 1350-57. 
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date the Dak Munshi Ghulam Mustafa Khan is directed 
to maintain friendly relations with Darya Khan. 1 Darya 
Khan wrote to the Governor after his arrival at Balasore to 
send an English factor to Balasore and wrote for a dasfak 
for Bakshi Rao Mud!, servant of Rajah Januji who had 
come to Calcutta and wanted to proceed to Murshidabad. 
On the 22nd of February the Governor wrote to Darya 
Khan stating that it was needless to station an English 
factor at Balasore but that a dasfak would be given to 
Bakhshi Rao and that he would be despatched in a sloop. 2 
On the 2nd of March Sivaram wrote expecting 
that some arrangement would be made with his agent 
Dayaram. To this a reply was sent on the 4th stating 
that a reply had been sent through Ghulam Mustafa 
Munshi. Another letter to the same purport was written 
three days later. 3 In a letter written to Nawab Mir Qasim 
'All on the 11th of the some month the Governor of the 
English East India Company informed the Nawab that he 
had written to Raja Januji to settle the question of chaufh 
with the Nawab 4 One Purushottama Chaudhuri wrote to 
the Governor informing him of his appointment as Chaudhuri 
of Orissa. In reply the Governor informed him that he 
had no concern with Orissa but the chakla of Medinipur 
was separate and in possession of the Company and that 
Raja Raj Narayan of Kasijora had been appointed 
Chaudhuri of the English possession. 5 On the 2nd of 

1 Ibid., p. 143 , Nos. 1430-31. 

2 Ibid., p. 147, No. 1451. 

3 Ibid., pp. 150-51, Nos. 1462, 1464 and 1466. 

4 Ibid., p. 152, No. 1470. 

5 Ibid., p. 156, No. 1490. 
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May of the same year we find that Bhaskar Pandit had been 
appointed Faujdar of Balasore in the place of Rahmat 
Khan. Nothing further is heard of Darya Khan. Bhaskar 
Pandit sent Hayat Khan and Dayaram to the Governor of 
the English East India Company. The Governor actually 
expresses friendship towards Sivaram in this letter. 1 A 
letter written to Sivaram on the 15th of May discloses the 
fact that Bhaskar Pandit was his younger brother. On 
the next day another letter was written to Bhaskar Pandit 
complaining that one Chaitan Sutuar possessed some 
papers about the estate of the late Mr. John Bristow but 
refused to deliver them. The Governor sent one Ramkanto 
for them, but as the latter was returning Chaitan lodged 
a complaint against him and got the latter imprisoned. 
The Governor sent two sepoys with a dasfak to bring 
Ramkanto back and hoped that the Faujdar would help 
him by directing his people to release Ramkanto. One 
Govind Rao wrote to the Governor expressing a desire to 

pay him a visit. The governor wrote to him on the same 
day sending a dasfak? 

Matters approached a crisis towards the end of the 
month of May, 1762, when Sivaram sent a letter from Raja 
Januji to be forwarded to the Nawab Mir Qasim ’All Khan 
and in which Raja Januji states that he has been ordered 
by the Pandit Pradhdn (the Peshwa Madhav Rao Ballal 
1761-72) to invade Bengal in consequence of the chaufh 
from Bengal not being received.’ Govind Rao, to whom 
the Governor sent a dasfak on the 16th ;of May, 

1 Ibid., p.161. No. 1516. 

2 Ibid., pp. 162-63. Nos. 1523,1526. and 1520. 

3 lbid„p. 164, Nos. 1535-6. 


was an 
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envoy from Raja Januji of Nagpur. On the 6th of July the 
Governor wrote to Nawab Mir Qasim ’All Khan stating that 
the Rao had arrived with letters from Januji and had 
desired to have a letter of introduction to the Nawab 
from him. The Governor had therefore given him a letter 
of introduction and now requested the Nawab to reply 
what he thought fit. 1 On the 9th of the same month 

Sivaram was informed of the arrival of Govind Rao in 
Calcutta. 2 

On the 7th of February, 1763, intimation was sent to the 
Nawab Mir Qasim *Ali Khan of the attack on the port of 
Balasore by some French ships-of-war during which nine 
sloops were captured. This is one of the last communica¬ 
tions received by that unfortunate prince about the affairs 
of the port of Balasore. On the 3rd of June, 1763, Raja 
Sifaram Raj of Vizianagram wrote to Col. Clive stating 
that he had defeated Sivaram and Raja Narayan Dev. 
He was waiting on the frontier of Orissa for English help 
and promised to send tribute. 3 

When the Hindus and Musalmans of Bengal were 
expiating for the sins of Nanda Kumar Ray, Durlabhram 
Ray and Mir Ja’afar ’Ali Khan, committed on the field of 
Plassey (23rd June 1737), and by other Indians on the fields 
of Katwa, Udhuanala and Munger, British diplomacy and 
perhaps British gold kept the Bhonsles of Berar from 
joining hands with Mir Qasim ’All Khan. A letter from 
Sivaram Bhatta received on the 10th of Septembar, 1763, 
expresses a desire to join the English East India Company 

1 Ibid., p. 167: No. 1561. 

2 Ibid., p. 168, Nos. 1561. 

3 Ibid., p. 222, No. 1793. 
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in the new war and surprise at the fact that the Governor 
had not informed him of the victory of Katwa. This was 
the position on the political stage of north-eastern India 
when the brave Muhammad TaqI Khan laid down his life 
for the cause of Musalman independence in India on the 
battle field of Katwa. The Dak Munshis in Orissa served 
to some extent as political spies and agents. On the 13th 
of September the Dak Munshi Ghulam Mustafa was 
written to and directed to warn the Marathas to abstain 
from all acts of hostility and to inform Sivaram Bhatta 
that the friendship subsisting between the English and 
the Marathas would be broken off if his people made 
any disturbances. Orissa was threatened with an invasion 
by the new Madras army. A politic letter written to 
Sivaram Bhatta on the same day informed him of the 
glorious English victory of Giriya or Garhiya, Udhuanala, 
Katwa, Murshidabad and Suri (Siuri). The latter was 
requested to capture Mir Qasim 'All, if he came 
that way. 1 The Marathas of Berar and Nagpur failed 
to fake advantage of the great opportunity of joining 
hands with Mir Qasim 'All in this war also, as they 
had done in 1757. They paid very dearly for it 
at Assaye and Argaon in 1803, at Sitabaldi in 1817, 
and finally during the regime of Lord Dalhousie* 
Nawab Qasim 'All Khan tried his best to secure the alliance 
of the Marathas. On the 22nd of November, 1763, Ghulam 
Mustafa informed the Governor that Sivaram Bhatta had 
received several letters from Mir Qasim ’All promising 
the chaufh of Bengal and appointing him Faujdar of 
Ja eswar and Medinipur. Inconsequence thereof Bhaskar 

Ibid., pp. 238-39, Nos. 1868, 1874-75, 
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Pandit and Bull Khan started from Balasore but were 
dissuaded from doing so by the writer. Thus did the 
Indian Musalman serve his own community in the middle 
of the eighteenth century a. d . 1 2 Another letter written by 
the same worthy informed the Governor that Sivaram Bhatta 
was prevented from marching on Jaleswar by his quarrel 
with Raja Vlra Kisora Deva I and that Maratha troops 
in Balasore were now busy against the hill Rajas. A 
letter from Sivaram Bhatta, received on the same date, 
25th November 1763, offers congratulations on the victories 
and demands chauth? Another letter from the same 
person received on the 5th January 1764, states that he 
would have joined the English troops if the Governor had 
not informed him that his help was not required. In the 
same letter it is stated that Rao Govind was being sent 
to decide the affairs of Mayurbhanja and Keufijhar. On 
the 6th of June, Rao Govind informed the Governor that 
he had been deputed to regulate the affairs of these two 
States. 3 A letter received from Sivaram Bhatta on the 
next day reiterates the demand for chaufh but a reply was 
sent on the next day containing a request to send Govind 
Ray Rao to Calcutta for some necessary business. Siva- 
ram Bhatta informed the Governor that Govind Rao was 
his own brother. 4 On the 5th of February a letter was 
received from Mir Ja’afar ’All Khan that he was coming 
to Calcutta and desired that Govind Rao should meet 
him at that place. A similar letter was also written to 

1 Ibid., p. 153, Ho. 1948. 

2 Ibid.y p. 254, Nos . 1951-52. 

3 Ibid., p. 271, Nos. 1909-10. 

4 Ibid., p.272. Nos. 2012-13. 
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Govind Rao. 1 On the 21st of February a complaint was 
received from the Raja of Mayurbhanja regarding 
disturbances committed by several people in his territory 
and stating that he was obliged to use force to drive 
them out. Three days later, a letter from Nawab Mir 
Ja'afar ’All was forwarded to Sivaram Bhatta. 2 On the 
26th of the same month Sivaram was informed that Messrs. 
Marriott, Hope and More had been appointed to reside 
at Katak, Malud, and Balasore. On the same day Bhaskar 
Pandit, the Faujdar of Balasore, was informed that 
Mr. Marriott had been posted at Balasore to forward letters 
to and from Madras. 3 A letter received from Sivaram 
on the 1st April 1764 states that the affair of Sarnudpur (?) 
had been settled and Orissa granted to Maharaja Januji. 
A demand for chaufh was also made in the same letter. 4 
The period of administration of Sivaram Bhatta was 
drawing to a close. A letter received on the 21st of April 
from Chimna Sahu informed the Governor that the former 
had been appointed Subahdar of Orissa. A letter addressed 
to Nawab Mir Ja’afar , Ali states that his etter to Sivaram 
Bhatta was forwarded through an English gentleman 
stationed in Katak and encloses the reply of Sivaram. 
Three days later on the 24th, the usual congratulatory 
letter was despatched to the new Maratha subahdar 
Chimna Sahu. 5 The Governor of the English East 
India Company writes to the Nawab Mir Ja’afar *Ali 

1 Ibid,„ p. 281, Nos. 2048-49. 

2 Ibid., p.284, Nos. 2072-73. 

3 Ibid^p. 286, Nos. 2079-80. 

4 Ibid., p. 295, No. 2140 . 

5 Ibid., p. 301, Nos. 2172, 2175-76. 
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on the 24th April, 1764, that Sivaram Bhatta had been 
imprisoned and that his friends were trying to rescue 
him. The Nawab was assured that as the Marathas in 
Orissa were fighting between themselves they would have 
no time to interfere in the affairs of Bengal. 1 A letter 
received from Chimna Sahu confirms the news of the im¬ 
prisonment of Sivaram Bhatta. 2 Sivaram Bhatta came to 
Orissa after its devastation for twelve years by the Mughal- 
Maratha wars. He found the province desolated and the 
boundaries roughly demarcated. He left it much more 
settled. His settlement of the revenues of Orissa was for 
a sum very much less in comparison with the last settlement 
of Shuja’-ud-din Muhammad Khan 

Gold Muhars 231 

Rupees of different sorts 3,82,829 8 0 

Cowries...Kahans 27,82,446 1 0 3 

This is the figure for the Amli year 1167-1760 a. d. 
Sivaram Bhatta Sathe is described by Stirling as the most 
energetic of the Maratha subahdars of Orissa. He is said 
to have settled the revenues of the province nominally at 
18,000,00 of Arcot rupees, out of which 14,00,000 were 
regular land revenue (Bandobasfi mu(k). The help which 
he gave to Vlra KiSora Deva I cost the latter the whole of 
his possessions between the river Daya, the Chilka lake and 
the sea with the tribute of fourteen of the Garhjat Rajas 
to settle the demands of his allies. The violent expulsion 
of Sivaram Bhatta in Amli 1171 is recorded by Stirling, who 
states that Sivaram was expelled from the government by 

1 Ibid., p. 502 No. 2178. 

2 lbid. t p. 306, No. 2201. 

5 Asiatick Researches Vol. XV, pp. 216-17. 
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a powerful faction countenanced by the Court of Nagpur. 
ChimnajI Sahu and Udepuri Gosain exercised the powers 
of government for some time until Bhavani Kalua Pandit 
arrived in the province with a sanad from the Court of 
Nagpur. Sivaram Bhatta formed a powerful party in the 
north-eastern Garhjats and for a length of time disturbed 
the administration of his successors. During the subse¬ 
quent contest a number of districts were devastated. 1 
J. Motte, who was sent by Clive to investigate about the 
diamond mines of Sambalpur in 1766, states that on 
October 19th he found the new subahdar Bhavani Pandit 
encamped on the other side of the Mahanadl, having taken 
the field against Sivaram. 2 On the 2nd May 1764 the 
Governor of the East India Company in Bengal was inform¬ 
ed by ChimnajI Sahu that Sivaram Bhatta was a prisoner 
and his partizans, like Mukunda Pandit, had been defeated 


and that orders might be sent to the English officers at 
Balasore and Medinipur to prevent their coming that way. 
Therefore, on that date the Governor informed him that 
orders had been sent to Jaleswar and Medinipur regarding 
Mukunda Pandit and his friends and he was informed 
that the Nawab’s visit to Calcutta had been delayed by the 
invasion of Bihar by Mir Qasim ’All Khan and his allies. 3 


Affairs took a new turn in the month of July of the 
same year when Chimna Sahu informed the Governor on 
the 4th of the approach of some troops from Nagpur. The 
same information was also received from Ragmanji Jachak, 
and Ray Govind. ChimnajI Sahu was informed on the 8th 


1 Ibid., p. 302. 

\ R * i0fiC Annual Re <* isf *' t790. p. 82 (Miscellaneous ftacts) 
Calender of Persian correspondence, VoL l p. 306 . 
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that £ivaram Bhatta having procured a farman from the 
emperor Shah ’Alam II for Januji Bhonsle, the latter had 
sent 5,000 troops to Katak and if the English required any 
assistance a part of these troops might be sent to them. 1 On 
the 21st of the same month the Governor was informed by 
Chimnaji Sahu that the troops had been sent from Nagpur 
to enforce the payment of chaufh from Bengal. 2 A copy 
of the letter was sent to Nawab Mir Ja’afar ’All and the 
latter asked about his intentions. 3 The first communication 
from Bhavani Kalua Pandit was received by the Governor 
at Calcutta on the 31st July, 1764, and a copy of it 
immediately forwarded to the Nawab Mir Ja’afar ’Ali. 
Bhavani Pandit informs the Governor that he intends to 
march to Balasore. He was informed on the same day 
that the Nawab would shortly come to Calcutta and then 
it would be possible to state what decision had been 
arrived at regarding the payment of the chaufh . 4 On the 
18th August the Nawab Mir Ja’afar 'All informed the 
governor that Raghunath Pandit had come to demand 
chaufh and was journeying to Calcutta with him. He was 
informed on the 22nd that the Maratha business would be 
settled after his arrival in Calcutta. 5 On the 24th of 
September Raja Januji Bhonsle wrote to the Governor 
praising the valour and honesty of the English and stating 
that Mir Qasim ’All wrote to him several times requesting 
assistance and sent a person of distinction to him with 

1 Ibid., p. 323 , Nos. 2322 A -24, 2326. 

2 Ibid., p, 323, No. 2340. 

3 Ibid., d. 326, No. 2347. 

4 Ibid., pp. 329-30, Nos. 23,59,2361-3. 

5 Ibid., p. 332 Nos. 384-386. 
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promises of money but that he could not enter into any 
alliance with such a perfidious person. Raghunath Pandit 
had been sent to the Governor and the Raja hoped that 
all balance due on account of chaufh would now be paid 
up. Two letters received from the Marathas in Orissa 
disclose the fact that Chimnaji Sahu was still the subahdar 
of the province of Orissa and Bhavani Pandit was the 
dtwan of Katak. In a letter received on the 5th October 
BhavanI Pandit says that Raja Januji has written to him 
stating that negotiations regarding chaufh do not come to 
any conclusion and therefore he has received orders to 
march to Bengal, settle matters with the advice of the 
Governor and the Nawab and drive out the enemy (the 
Emperor Shah ’Alam and his wazir Shuja-ud-daulah). 
BhavanI Pandit also states that he has received an 
invitation from the Nawab Mir Ja’afar *Ali Khan and Raja 
Durlabhram Ray and therefore he was marching with his 
troops. He has sent to Calcutta an ambassador named 
Amin-uddln ’All* 1 A similar letter was received from 
Chimnaji Sahu, the subahdar of Katak on the 12th and on 
the same day another letter arrived from Bhavani Pandit 
stating that he had just heard from the Nawab and Raja 
Durlabhram that the former would shortly arrive in 
Calcutta and then send money to Nagpur and to him for 
his expenses. Now that the Nawab is in Calcutta he hopes 
that the settlement of the question of chaufh will be 
expedited. A reply sent to him on the same day states 
that Raghunath Pandit has arrived with letters from Raja 
Januji for the Nawab and the Governor and that it is not 
necessary for Bhavani Pandit to come to Bengal. Another 

1 Ibld.,pp, 343-44. Nos. 2425,2420. 
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letter written to Januji informs him that the country being 
in ruinous condition on account of devastating wars the 
question of chaufh must be deferred for the present. 1 
BhavanI Pandit and Chimna Sahu were informed on the 
14th of October that the question of chaufh would be 
settled as soon as posible and referred them to the 

letters from the Nawab and Raghunath Pandit for 
further particulars. 2 

Inspite of that rebuff BhavanI Pandit writes again on the 
9th November that he has incurred heavy expenses on 
account of his being detained by the rains and he has kept 
the troops quiet with very great difficulty. He will depart 
on the 2nd of October but is awaiting the Governor’s reply 
and hopes that the latter will assist him in realising the 
chaufh . A reply sent on the same day informs BhavanI 
Pandit of the great English victory at Baksar. 3 BhavanI 
Pandit’s congratulations on the victory were received on 
the 24th November and in this letter the latter informs the 
Governor that the zamindars of Betagarah and Rampur 
have been reduced to submission and the latter was now 
marching against the rebellious zamindars of Hariharpur 
and other places. This letter is dated the 16th November 
and was received in Calcutta within eight days, showing the 
regularity of the English postal service between Madras 
and Calcutta. Another letter from the same person 
received on the 2nd December throws interesting light on 
the history of the internal administration of Orissa during 
the Maratha rule. BhavanI Pandit says that at the time 

1 Ibid., p. 345, Nos. 2431,2433,2435. 

2 Ibid., p. 346, Nos. 2436-17. 

3 Ibid., p, 350 Nos. 2452-53. 
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of 6ivaram Bhatta's dismissal the zamindar of Dhenkanal 
murdered the Maratha general Buli Khan, who was an 
adopted son of Sivaram Bhatta. He naw intends to camp 
in the vicinity of Dhenkanal in order to punish that chief. 
The same letter informs the Governor that during the 
rebellion of Sivaram Bhatta the chiefs of Mayurbhanja and 
Nilgiri entered into conspiracy with Sivaram Bhatta's 
younger brother Bhaskar Pandit and plundered the districts 
around Balasore. Bhaskar Pandit, the former Faujdar of 
Balasore, was greatly in arrears but he fled with these 
Rajas and was still in Nilgiri. Bhavani Pandit now 
intends to chastise these two chiefs also. 1 A letter written 
by Bhavani Pandit to Mr. Vansittarf was received 
by the acting Governor Mr. John Spencer on the 
15th of December and in this communication it 
is stated that the Maratha army will not proceed 
any further. It is the intention of Bhavani Pandit 
to punish the Rajas of Hariharpur and Nilgiri. The 
frontiers of Hariharpur or Mayurbafija adjoin those 
of Jaleswar and it is more probable that false 
representations have been made to the Governor 
regarding the depredations made by Maratha subjects 
in British territory. On the 16th of December a 
letter was addressed to Bhavani Pandit requesting 
him to issue strict orders to prevent stragglers from 
entering British territory. On the next day another 
letter was issued to Nawab Mir Ja'afar ’Ali Khan 
to send 1,000 of his horse to Birbhum in order 
to co-operate with the English troops in Medinipur and 
Burdwan to act against the Marathas who were massed on 

1 Ibid-PP* 160-61 , Nos. 2481-84. 
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the frontier. 1 On December 18th another letter was 
addressed to Bhavani Pandit cautioning him against the 
tresspass of his troops into British territory. 2 A letter 
received from Bhavani on the 27th of the same month 
contained an assurance to the effect that he had come to 
these parts to chastise rebellious zamindars and not to make 
war upon the English. Bhavani Pandit had heard that the 
Mufasaddis of the Nawlb had come to an agreement 
regarding chaufh with the Maratha envoy Raghunath 
Pandit. Another letter received two days later repeated 
the assurance. 3 A long letter received on the 23rd of 
December discloses the fact that the Nawab Mir Ja’afar’All 
and his Dtwan Raja Durlabhram promised to pay the 
chaufh by bills to Januji and in addition to pay a certain 
amount to Bhavani Pandit for his own expenses. In this 
letter the latter castigates the Christians severely for their 
breaches of promise. Similar castigations are to be found 
in many of the letters of Januji written in later times. 4 Mir 
Ja’afar’Ali went to render an account of his misdeeds to his 
creator in February, 1765, and the correspondence grows less 
interesting and voluminous. A letter was received from 
Bhavani Pandit on the 23rd of June in which the latter 
professed friendship and sent a letter from Muhammad 
Yar Khan, a confederate of Mlrza Muhammad Salih, of 
the Army of Mulhar Rao Holkar, regarding a joint attack 
on Bengal. 5 Raghunath Pandit stayed in Calcutta and 

1 Ibid., vp. 362-3, Nos. 2494, 2497-98. 

2 Ibid., p. 364, No, 2499. 

3 Ibid , p. 367, Nos. 2513-15. 

4 Ibid.t p. 366, No. 2508. 

5 Ibid ,* pp, 414-5, Nos. 2665-66 
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Murshidabad for nearly two years without obtaining any 
result of his mission and Maharaja Januji sent a strongly 
worded remonstrance to him which was received on the 
24th December, 1765. He accuses the English of base 
ingratitude and infidelity but no reply appears to have 
been sent. Some letter was issued to Raja Januji on 
the 3rd January, 1767, but which had no reference to the 
demand for the settlement of chaufh} 

When Clive became the Governor of Bengal for the 
second time he sent an agent, named T. Motte, to enquire 
and, if possible, to establish a factory at Sambalpur for 
the purchase of diamonds. The singular narrative of 
Mr. Motte is preserved in the Asiatic Annual Register 
and contains a very reliable account of the condition of 
Orissa fifteen years after the cession of that province to 
the Marafhas. In the middle of March, 1766, the Raja of 
Sambalpur sent one of his servants to Calcutta inviting the 
Governor of the English East India Company to send a 
trusted person to purchase diamonds at Sambalpur. 
The Raja had purchased a horse from a Pathan merchant 
and being unable to pay for it in cash had sent a rough 
uncut diamond for sale to Calcutta and for payment of 
the price of the horse. The servant made a present of the 
diamond to Lord Clive but the price of the horse remained 
unpaid. The Pathan merchant raised a commotion, which 
drew Clive’s attention to the matter. Clive sent Motte 
to Sambalpur after promising him a third share in the 
profit of the enterprise. Motte started from Calcutta on the 
13th March and reached Jaleswar on the 23rd. We learn 
from his narrative that the Englishmen introduced into 

1 MM* P-462, No. 2795. 
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Orissa as postal agents at Balasore, Katak and Malud had 
come to be designated Residents. He crossed the 
Subarnarekha on the 25th and entered Mayurbhafija 
territory. He passed Amardah fort and reached the first 
Maratha outpost at Bastah, an old Mughal Thana. He 
passed by Garhpada which had been fortified by Asadullah 
Khan, an officer in Mayurbhafija service, and states that 
the fortifications had been dismantled by the Marathas 
with the exception of the inner fort where Asadullah’s son, 
Badia’-uz-zaman, now lived. Regarding the condition of 
Mayurbhafija, Motte states that the old king, Dagarathl 
Bhafija, had been dispossessed by his nephew Damodar 
Bhafija and had retired into Nilgiri. He was joined by 
the chief of Mayurbhafija troops, Jahan Mahmud, and 
went with him to the Marathas. They tried to enlist the 
sympathy of BhavanI Pandit by promising to discover 
buried treasure and came back with a contingent of 
Maratha troops. Damodar Bhafija had to retire to 
Bamanghati (mis-spelt Bommimgaulee) among the hills and 
left DasarathI and his Maratha allies in possession of his 
capital Hariharpur. Jahan Mahmud captured the forts at 
Mangovindapur, Mantri and Bindah. Subsequently 
Damodar Bhafija came to be acknowledged as the Raja 

of Bamanghati or Mayurbhafija. 

Motte describes Balasore, the English factory and the 
French factory. He states that at the time of his visit the 
port of Balasore was denuded of Maratha troops as the 
commandant PilajI had gone to Mayurbhafija to collect 
tribute. According to his descriptions the State of 
Mayurbhafija ' extended as far as the Bay of Bengal. 
Mr. Wills wrongly describes Damodar Bhafija as a convert to 
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Islam. There is no proof of any of the Mayurbhafija chiefs 
having embraced Islam. 1 Motte left Balasore on the 27th 
of April and entered Nilgiri, the Raja of which paid the 
Marathas Rs. 30,000 annually as tribute, though his State 
was very small. He describes Soro as a considerable town 
and that there was a handsome stone bridge at that place. 
Soro was a Maratha outpost in the Nilgiri State where they 
kept 100 horse and 300 foot. Motte left Soro early on the 
29th and crossed the Kansabasa river by a stone bridge 
360 feet long built by Shuja’ud-din Muhammad Khan, when 
Na’ib Nazim of Bengal. By this bridge he came into the 
Muqhalbandi of Orissa in the jurisdiction of the parganah 
of Bhadrak. He crossed the river Salandl on the 1st of 
May and before that he describes the lake of Rani-ka-falav 
said to have been excavated by a rani of Burdwan. On the 
2nd of May he reached Damnagar, where lived Farrukh 
Husain, whose ancestors obtained this part of the country 
from the Afghan rulers of Orissa. He passed several rivers 
and crossed the Vaitaran! to reach Jajpur which was 
Persianized by all old writers into Jahazpur. At Jajpur he 
describes the ruins of the palace and the musjid built by 
Muhammad Taql Khan, the Na’ib Nazim of Orissa, in the 
time of the son of Shuja*ud-din Muhammad Kh&n. 
The musjid was built on the river. Motte goes on to state 
that Muhammad Taqi preferred Jajpur to Katak. On the 
3rd he crossed the Brahman! and entered the zamindari of 
Aurangabad in which was situated the celebrated Buddhist 
ruins of Udayagiri and Ratnagiri. He described the 
country between the Brahman! and the Gainti as the 

1 C. U. Wills, I. C. S., British Relations with the Nagpur State in the 
Eighteenth Century ., p, 36, 
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most fertile part of Orissa, inhabited by a large number 
of weavers. Jajpur was the seat of a Maratha Faujdart 
which had become hereditary, as Jagu Pandit had 
succeeded in securing the post for his own son-in-law, 
Inkoji. The latter came to see Motte and told him what 

is very often quoted by modem writers about Raghuji I 

£ 

andjanuji: “Siva Bhatfa supported the national troops 
with the plunder of foreign countries ; Bhavani Pandit 
with the plunder of his own.” Motte passed through the 
fertile countries in the valley of Udayagiri and described 
the old fort of Aurangabad. He saw Katak from the left 
bank of the Mahanadi and describes the situation of that 
city. He describes the old Mughal fort of Barabati, 
which has now almost entirely disappeared. One Mr. 
Charles Alleyn 1 was the English postmaster at Katak at 
the time of his visit and Motte states that Alleyn regarded 
Maharajah Janujl’s demands for chaufh as just and honest. 
Motte carefully launched Clive’s proposal to purchase 
Orissa for the English East India Company. The situation 
was favourable to the English, as the Peshwa Madhav 
Rao I was determined to crush JanujI, and Bhavani Pandit 
agreed to support the proposal. Motte left Katak on 
the 10th and after crossing the Katjuri entered the road 
to the Barmul pass along the old pilgrim road to 
Sambalpur. He entered the Banki State, the Oriya 
chief of which—named Sri Chandana—was at that time 
a prisoner at Katak. On the 13th he reached the 
State of Tigiria, the Raja of which was Champat Singh. 
In his account of the 13th of May, Motte corroborates 
£ivaram Bhatta’s letter to the Governor of the English 

1 Perhaps Allen. 
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East India Company at Fort William about his devastation 
of the States of Dhenkanal and Baramba. Motte had now 
entered into the hilly country and reached Khandapara on 
the 14th of May. He had to stop here for two days in 
order to purchase necessaries for his servants before 
entering the deeper jungle. He describes Kullu as a 
large village where the merchants of Central India bring 
cotton and other goods on bullocks and carry back salt 
from the Chilka. He says that very little money is used 
by traders and trade is carried on entirely by barter. 
Opposite Kullu is the State of Narsinghpur, which is 
bounded on the north by the States of Talcher and Hindol, 
and which is famous for bamboos used in making poles 
for palkis. 

Motte entered the Daspalla State, twelve miles from 
Kullu, the Raja of which collected a tax from travellers for 
passing through the Barmul pass. He obtained 20 men as 
guides and escorts from the Raja of Daspalla, who paid 
scant attention to the pass or Dasfak given to Motte by 
Bhavani Pandit. There was a fort in the Barmul pass 
where Motte halted for a day and left the place on the 
19th. Barmul pass was 600 yards from the fort and a mile 
in length. It was too narrow to be passable for wheeled 
carriages. Emerging from Barmul, the descent was nine 
and a half miles in length and led to the State of Baudh. 
When Raghuji Bhonsle I entered Orissa at the instigation 
of Mir Habib, he found the Garhjat States tributary to the 
Raja of Khurdah. Raghuji made the chiefs of Dhenkanal, 
Banki, Narsinghpur, Tigiria, Talcher, Khandapara 1 , 
Daspalla, Hindol, Angul and Baudh independent of the 
Khurdah Raja. After the death of Raghuji Bhonsle I 
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the tribute from the hill Rajas was not regularly paid and 
had to be enforced by a contingent of troops. 

Motte left Kusumgarh on the 21st of May and came 
to the banks of the Mahanadl. He reached Baudh on 
the next day, where he was overtaken by letters of Bhavani 
Pandit in which he was informed of the chatisement of 
Maharaja Januji Bhonsle at the hands of the Peshwa 
Madhav Rao I for having joined hands with Nizam ’Ali 
of Haidarabad. Bhavani wrote that for the present Januji 
must give up all thoughts of an alliance with the English, 
and Motte gave up his original idea of going to Nagpur. 
On the 26th he passed from Baudh into Rairakhol, which 
he calls Landacole, but on the way his passage was opposed 
by the Qiladar of Coogul, but Motte managed to frighten 
him and entered Sambalpur. At that time Sambalpur 
was in great confusion, because the Raja Ajit Singh died 
in the beginning of May and the commander of the troops 
Akbar Khan was at open feud with his son Abhay Singh 
and his Diwon Kish an Bar Mullick. The town became a 
scene of confusion and riot and on the 17th June Akbar 
captured the Raja and put all adherents of the Diwan 
to the sword. During this massacre two Germans 
employed in the artillery were killed but two Frenchmen 
of the same company escaped to Motte’s camp. Motte 
went to the diamond mines with Akbar’s son-in-law as his 
guide. His European companion and servant died an 
he returned to Orissa. On the way he passed throug 
Sonpur (called Jonepoor by mistake). He distinct y 
mentions the chief as a dependant of Januji. His accoun 
of the 8th October shows that the chief of Baud^ use o 
pay the regular tribute for the worship of Jagannatha even 
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<n 1766. He reached Kafak on the 19th and found 
Bhavani encamped three miles on the other side of the 
Mahanadi and on the point of proceeding against 6ivaram 
Bhatfa. He returned to Balasore on the 28th and states : 
“the opening of the diamond trade was prevented by the 
indolence of the inhabitants, and by their wretched 
dependence on the Mahrattas. The alliance with Jannoojei 
was obstructed by the very critical situation of his affairs 
and by the distracted state of his family. The very 
severe illness Lord Clive laboured under prevented him 
from pursuing the plan for the cession of Orissa, though 
he entered on it with great alacrity.” 1 

The affairs of Orissa now degenerate info an 
acrimonious correspondence, devoid of sincerity on both 
sides. The English East India Company was determined 
not to make an open avowal of their refusal to pay the 
chaufh. Januji and his descendants were too weak to 
attack the English and enforce their demands and, 
therefore, had recourse alternately to cajolery and threat. 
On the 14th of February a letter was written to Bhavani 
Pandit in which it is stated that the Governor was glad 
to hear of the defeat of Sivaram Bhatfa, Shyamji and 
other rebellious zamindars. 2 A letter received on the 
17th February by Nabakrishna De, the notorious Nobkishen 
of Anglo-Indian history, one of the Bengali banians, from 
Mir Zain-ul-Abldin, states that the latter was captured by 
many Rajas and reached Ramtek near Nagpur on the 
28th December (1766). A letter written by Januji to Clive 

1 Asiatic Annual Register ; 1799, Miscellaneous tracts, pp. 48-84. 

2 Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol.ff, 1767-69, Calcutta laid 

p. 21, No. 65. ' 14 ' 
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arrived on the same day in which the latter upbraids the 
English for their perfidy and states that on the strength of 
the assurance of the English he borrowed twenty lakhs of 
rupees from the merchants and bankers of Nagpur but is 
unable to repay it. The long letter is full of cajolery 
and threat. 1 Udepurl Gosain, the WatnU wrote to 
the Governer expressing his desire to come to Calcutta. 
He was informed on the 23rd of February that there were 
important questions to be settled and he should come to 
Calcutta immediately. A letter received from the same 
person informs the Governor that the former was waiting 
at Katak for Zain-ul-’Abldfn according to the instructions 
of Lord Clive. A general circular order was issued to 
all officers in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa on the 24th 
February intimating that Captain Carter had been appoint" 
ed to survey the country and requiring them to help him 
in every way. 2 A letter received from BhavanI Pandit on 
the 27th of the same month informs us of the flight of 


Sivaram Bhatta towards Calcutta and the destruction of 
Shyamjl with the forts of “Shujiny” and “Rinetu.” 3 Another 
letter received from Udepuri Gosain informed the Governor 
that Zain-ul-'Abidin had left Nagpur with dispatches from 
Raja Januji and would in a short time arrive at Calculta. 4 


A long report was sent by Mir Zain-ul- Abidin Khan to 
Muhammad Riza Khan, Na’ib Nazim of Murshidabad, and 
Lord Clive about his mission to Raja Januji. He obtained 
an audience of Raja Januji on the 26th December and 


1 Ibid., p. 25, No. 77. 

2 Ibid., pp. 28-29, Nos. 94-95, 104. 

3 Ibid., p. 36, No. 120. 

4 Ibid., p. 40, No. 141. 
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gave the presents brought with him from Calcutta. Januji 
demanded forty-eight lakhs of rupees in lieu of chaufh but 
did not express any opinion regarding the cession of Orissa. 
The royal letter was given to him in a sealed cover and the 
Mir obtained final permission to depart on the 27th January, 
1767. 1 On the 9th of April a letter was received from 
Udepuri Gosain that he had reached Jaleswar and sent his 
Munshi in advance to Calcutta. 2 A letter was written to 
Bhavani Pandit on the 26th of April complaining about 
the conduct of zamindars in Maratha territory towards one 
Mr. Marriott who had been deputed to purchase salt. 3 A 
copy of this letter was sent to the Raja of Kanika and on 
the 27th April Muhammad Riza Khan informed the Governor 
that Zain-ul-’Abidin had reached Murshidabad with letters 
from Januji and had been detained at that place, as the 
Governor was travelling upcountry. 4 On the 1st of May 1767 
another long letter, received from Raja Januji, states that 
he had placed implicit faithin the ambassadors appointed 
by him and the English East India Company. Poor Januji was 
deluded into the belief that he had succeeded in entering 
into an offensive and defensive alliance with the English 
So he again demanded chaufh and stated in the conclusion 
that the question of ’.cession of Orissa was left to the 
ambassadors. A similar letter was received on the 10th 
from Divakar Pandit repeating Januji’s demand for money 3 
This demand from Januji was met by further diplomacy. 

1 told, p.62. Ho. 221. 

2 Ibid., p. 85, Ho. 287. 

Ibid., p, 99. Ho. 352. 

Ibid., pp. 100-101, Hos. 353-59. 

5 Ibid., pp. 108-109\ Hos. 381-90. 
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A reply sent to JanujI informed him that at a conference 
held at Murshidabad every point was thoroughly discussed 
before the Nawab Saif-ud-daulah and Muhammad Riza 
Khan. “With regard to the money affair, tell the Raja 
to let his heart rest perfectly at ease, and to consider the 
English Sirdars as security for the due payment of the 
stipulated sums.” 1 A reminder was received from Raja 
JanujI on the 24th of August 1767. 2 The perfidy of 
Englishmen in India in the 18th century is now well-known. 
Lulled into security by the repeated promises of the 
Englishmen JanujI waited for eight years and when, exas¬ 
perated beyond all limits of endurance, he and Raghunath 
Rao Dada Sahib wrote strongly to the English 
East India Company, a letter was sent to Udepurl 
Gosain in such a tone of injured innocence as proved the 
writer to be a master of the gentle art of statecraft. 3 
Udepurl replied protesting his own innocence. Interesting 
bits of information come out of this letter. Udepurl 
Gosain was not permitted to return to Nagpur to bring 
the negotiations '.to a close. The Governor of the English 
East India Company and their tool, the Nawab Nazim 
Saif-ud-daulah, did not ratify the treaty which JanujI 
fondly hoped he had entered into with them, and finally 
the poor man prayed to be supplied with copies of letters 
from Raghunath Rao Dada Sahib and Raja JanujI 
Bhonsle. Another strong letter was addressed to this 
ambassador asking him to supply information, which did 
not lie in his power. The English offered the Maratha 

1 Ibid., p. 120, No. 418. 

2 Ibid., p. 144, No. 541. 

3 Ibid., p. 146 , No. 558. 
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envoy and his chief, friendship, harmony and “concord 
from his inmost soul” but no money, not a single rupee 
of the crores which had accumulated. 1 A letter from 
Udepuri Gosain informed the Governor that affairs will 
not be settled till he went to Nagpur. 2 On the 13th of 
December, 1767, Udepuri Gosain and Mir Zain-ul-’Abidin 
Khan were directed to come to Calcutta immediately. 
Another long letter was received from Raja Januji on 
the 16th of the same month. In this it is stated that 
Januji sent replies to Nawab Nazim Saif-ud-daulah and 
Muhammad Riza Khan. 3 3ivaram Bhatta was still in 

rebellion and thought that a breach of peace between the 
English and the Marathas would be to his own benefit 
Two more letters were received on the same day 

addressed to the Governor and a third to Muhammad 
Riza Khan. The last letter contains the information 
that the proposal for the cession of Orissa was made 
through the Nawab and his Naib and it was proposed 
to pay 13 lakhs of rupees annually. The cession of 
Orissa was practically agreed upon and Udepuri was re¬ 
commended for the Sabahdati of Orissa. Zain-ul-*Abldin 
is accused of perfidy. Januji stated that the cession of 
Orissa was never made a condition precedent to the 

payment of 12 lakhs of rupees. A payment of a larger 

sum of money immediately in full settlement of the amount 
due as chaufh might have brought Orissa immediately to 
the English, but as Januji definitely states, the English 
procrastinated and the negotiations fell through. 4 Similar 

1 Ibid., pp. 150-52, Nos. 579, 583. 

2 Ibid., p. 150, No. 595. 

3 Ibid.,pp, 195-97, No. 712. 4 


PP- 191-99, Nos. 706-7, 709-12. 
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letters were written by Divakar Pandit to Muhammad Riza 
Khan and Raja Januji to Nawab Nazim Saif-ud-daulah. 
Finally, Udepuri Gosain wrote once more to be permitted 
to go to Nagpur to conclude the negotiations. Muhammad 
Riza Khan sent for Mir Zain-ul-’Abidin Khan and asked 
him to explain his conduct but the latter protested his 
innocence and finally stated that the solution of all 
puzzles depended upon Udepuri Gosain. 1 On the 24th of 
December, 1767, letters were written to BhavanI Pandit and 
Damodar Bhafija informing them that Mr. Portsmouth had 
been appointed to survey the English districts contiguous to 
the sea-shore and requesting them to give him all possible 
assistance. The letter to Damodar Bhafija proves that 
the latter had been recognised as Raja of Mayurbhafija 
in 1767 and DaSarathi Bhafija was no more. 2 3 The war of 
Narayan Deo, Raja of Parlakimedi, continued. English 
gasids to Madras were harrassed and Muhammad Riza 
Khan was directed to apprehend the Raja's brother. 4 
Even on the 19th February the proposed treaty was not 
completed and a letter written to Januji informed him that 
he would learn the condition of the English from the 
letters of Nawab Saif-ud-daulah and Muhammed Riza 
Khan. Another letter to Raja Januji Bhonsle contains an 
expectation of order for the evacuation of Orissa. 4 On 
the 20th of the same month a letter was received from Raja 
Narayan Deo of Parlakimedi, stating that he had never 
interrupted the gasids of the English Company. He states 

1 Ibid., p. 200 , Nos, 713-6, 

2 Ibid ., p. 203, Nos. 725-26. 

3 Ibid., p. 210, Nos. 752-53. 

4 Ibid., p. 229, Nos. 806-7. 
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that though he received sanads from Qasim *Ali Khan he 

prized the friendship of the English more than any body 

else. 1 Sambhaji Ganesh, the new Subahdar of Orissa, wrote 

a long letter received on the 10th of April 1768, stating that 

a body of 50,000 horse would be placed at the disposal of 

the British and that Mr. Alleyn had imparted all necessary 

information to him. Sambhaji writes that all particulars 

will be imparted to Udepuri Gosain when he comes to 

Katak 2 Sambhaji sent a reminder, which was received 

on the 29th April of the same year, in which it was stated 

that the letter received on the 1st of the same month was 

written on his arrival in Katak This Sambhaji relieved 

Bhavani Pandit and ruled Orissa till 1771. 3 On 

the 3rd May, the Raja of Sambalpur complained against 

Sambhaji Ganesh, stating that a certain agent (ivakil) 

had been prevented from coming and the new Maratha 

governor was creating great disturbance, Sambhaji himself 

sent another reminder which was received in Calcutta on 
the 4th of May. 4 

Suddenly on the 16th of June a letter was received from 
Sambhaji Ganesh, stating that Colonel Peach’s detachment 
had marched towards Katak to quell the disturbances 
created by Narayan Deo. 5 A letter was written on the 
18th of the same month to Sambhaji referring to the 
reUef of a vessel stranded near Puri. Another 
letter from a certain Bihari Lai contains the information 

1 Ibid* p. 230. No, 812, 

2 Ibid., p. 252, No. 892. 

3 Bengal District Gazetteer, Puri, p. 45. 

935. Calendar ° fPerSlan Co ^P°ndence. Vol. IL PP . 264-65. Nos. 930-31. 
5 Ibid* p. 279 t No. 1009. 
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that Udepur! Gosain’s son had arrived at Katak. A 
letter was written to the Raja of Sambalpur on the 
18th about the establishment of a factory and for the 
purchase of diamonds in his territory. 1 

On the 2nd July a long letter was received from Rajah 
JanujI Bhonsle which refers in the first instance to the 
payment of chaufh for Bengal, in the second instance to 
the appointment of SambhajI Ganesh in the place of 
BhavanI Pandit as governor at Katak and, finally, that one 
Lala Anand Rup had been appointed from Nagpur to 
enquire into “the disposition of things at Calcutta and the 
advantages likely to arise from the inclinations of the 
Governor's heart.” In the last sentence of this letter the 
Governor is requested to send back Udepuri Gosain from 
Calcutta. Another letter received on the 4th of the same 
month from SambhajI Ganesh contains the statement that 
he has been appointed Subahdar of Orissa. On the same 
date Udepuri Gosain informs the Governor that he has 
forwarded Raja Janujl’s letter to him. 2 Another letter 
from Udepuri Gosain states that one Gopalpuri Narayan 
was delayed by SambhajI Ganesh who did not pay his 
travelling allowances. He complains that the conduct of 
negotiations being entrusted to Muhammad Riza Khan, the 
latter will do certain things which will offend JanujI. 
Udepuri begs for permission to go to Nagpur personally 
and decide the treaty. 3 A letter from SambhajI Ganesh 
received on the 27th August informed the Governor that 
he collected magazines of provisions for Colonel Peach s 

1 Ibid., p. 280, Nos. 1012, 1016 and 1020. 

2 Ibid., pp. 282-83, Nos. 1027, 1032-33. 

3 Ibid. p. 290. No. 1066. 
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army but as the march was delayed he had ceased 
preparations and that the stranded vessel would arrive in 
Calcutta very soon. 1 On the 13th of October Udepuri 
Gosain wrote stating that he had received replies from 
Nagpur to the letters written by the Governor, Muhammad 
Riza Khan and Saif-ud-daulah, and that he was sending a 
copy of the letter he had received from Raja Januji with 
the letters to Calcutta. On the same date a letter received 
from Muhammad Riza Khan, states, that he has delivered 
the letters received by him and Nawab Saif-ud-daulah to 
Mr. Sykes, the resident at the court of Murshidabad. On 
the 15th of October letters from JanujI were received by 
the Governor at Calcutta The opening sentence contains 
the exceedingly interesting information that the English did 
not want him to enter into an alliance with Nfeam'Ali of 
Haidarabad. Then it refers to the proposed cession of 
Orissa JanujI practically agrees to if. The long letter 
contains meaningless compliments and ends with the 

statement that he has written to Udepuri Gosain, who will 

discuss the matter in private with Muhammad Riza Khan. 
The secrecy was about the heavy payment which 
JanujI expected for the sale of Orissa to the British. 
On the next day a letter was received from Gopalpuri 
Gosain, the British envoy to Nagpur, informing the 
Governor of his arrival at Nagpur and his reception by 
Januji. At this interview JanujI referred to his treaty of 
1759 with Mir Ja’afar ’All Khan and the assurance given 
to him by Lord Clive. It ends with the statement that 
Januji has written in detail to Udepuri GosSin and is 
equaDy impatient to conclude the treaty. On receiving 

1 Ibid., p. 300, No. 1103. 
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this letter the Governor wrote to Udepuri GosSin at 
Murshidabad to send the proposals received from Maharaja 
Januji. It is evident from a letter received from Januji on 
the 15th October that the English Company offered to pay 
three years’ chaufh (? 36 lakhs) as the price of Orissa—half 
cash down and the other half on the evacuation of the 
province (1153). 1 

A letter received from Sambhaji on the 30th stated 
clearly that Januji refused to rely on any treaty signed by 
the officers of the English Company. He wanted one 
signed and sealed by the King of England. 2 Januji had 
at last come to understand the real value of an Englishman’s 
word in the 18th century remembering Clive’s guarantee of 
the treaty of 1759-60 with Nawab Mir Ja’afar Ali Khan. 
On the 14th of December a letter received from Sambhaji 
Ganesh informs us that the Governor did not send any 
reply to his letters. Sambhaji refers to one Kriparam who 
had been sent to Calcutta by Mr. Alleyn of Kafak. 2 

The negotiations culminated in January, 1769. The 
Governor sent for the treaties between Nawab* AliwardI 
Khan and Raghuji Bhonsle I and the reciprocal one sent 
by Raghuji with the treaty between Nawab Ja’afar ’All Khan 
and Raja Januji Bhonsle. While sending these treaties 
from the record office at Murshidabad Muhammad Riza 
Khan sent a note for the information of the Governor. 
The only additional information in this note is that 
Muslih-uddln Muhammad Khan was not liked by 
Siraj-ud-daulah and took refuge with Raghuji at Nagpur 

1 Ibid., pp. 311-13, Nos. 1150-51,1155-54,1156. 

2 Ibid., pp. 315-16, No. 1166. 

3 Ibia.,p. 325, No. 1216. 
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and that during the time of Ja’afar ’All Khan he returned to 
Benares. That Sadr-ul-haq Khan negotiated the affair 
in the day of Nawab Aliwardi Khan. We also learn that 
Muslih-uddin Muhammad Khan agreed to pay four lakhs 
more than the stipulated amount of twelve lakhs in order 
to find favour with Raghuji. The letter ends with the 
statement that the original treaties between Aliwardi Khan 
and Raghuji Bhonsle I were lost during the troubles with 
Mir Qasim 'All Khan. 1 There is some confusion of dates 
in the Calendar, because we are fold that Muhammad 
Riza Khan’s note and copies of the treaties were received 
in Calcutta on the 1st January, 1769. Yet on the same date 
a letter is written to Muhammad Riza Khan requesting 
him to send a copy of the treaty between Raja Januji and 
Aliwardi Khan regarding the cession of Katak and on the 
next day another letter was written to the old traitor 
Raja Durlabhraip requesting him to send a copy of the 
same treaty. 2 

Sambhaji Ganesh sent a reminder on the 8th of January 
asking for information about the negotiations between 
Nagpur and Calcutta and stating that up to that time he 
had borrowed 25 lakhs of rupees, from the merchants for 
the maintenance of his troops. This is a gentle hint to the 
Governor regarding the delay in the payment of chauth? 
But the arrival of the copies of the treaties from 
Murshidabad failed to accelerate the conclusion of the 
treaty. A long letter received from Sambhaji Ganesh on 
the 25fh of May, 1769, contains information about the 

1 lbld^pp. 329-52, Nos. 1243-47. 

2 Ibid., p. 332. Nos. 1248 , 1250. 

3 Ibid, pp. 335-36. No. 1263. 
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invasion of Nagpur by the Peshwa Madav Rao I and 

states the desire of the writer to come to the assistance of 

the English. Sambhaji says that he has advanced to 

the edge of his district and wants to send one 

Govind Rao to Calcutta in order to negotiate with the 

Governor, though Sambhaji claims the victory for 

Januji, Maratha history is eloquent about the fate of that 

prince. After the battle of Panipat Januji Bhonsle, 

Gopal Rao Patvardhan and the Prafinidhi took the 

side of the Nizam and a long war began between the 

Peshwa Madhav Rao I and the Nizams Salabat Jang and 

Nizam Ali. Januji had demanded that of the districts 

ceded by the Nizam to the Peshwa a full half were to 

be given to him. The Holkar advised the Peshwa 

to cede districts worth 32 lakhs of rupees a year to 

Januji. Januji had a right to collect Ghasdana from 

certain districts of Nizam. Moreover, from the Nizam’s 

districts of Berar, Januji had the right of collecting 50 lakhs 

of rupees : 25 lakhs as Chaufh , 10 lakhs as Sardeshmukhi 

and 15 lakhs as Ghasdana and other expenses of the army. 

After the disastrous defeat of the Nizam at Rakshasbhuvan 

• • 

or Taindulza and his subsequent weakening, Januji defeated 
the Nizam’s General Moro Dhondoji of Berar in 1765. 
According to the treaty, the Nizam now demanded assis¬ 
tance from the Peshwa Madhav Rao I. Januji had offended 
Madhav Rao by not joining his campaign in the Kamatak. 
Januji wrote that he had received a letter asking for aid 
from the Nawab Qasim ’Ali Khan of Bengal and therefore 
requested to be excused. According to the Nizam s 
demand, the Peshwa invaded the Bhonsle’s territories 
against the wishes of his uncle Raghunath Rao Dada Sahib. 
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After the monsoon of 1765 Madhav Rao marched and 
reached Balapur on the 24th December to meet Raghunath 
Rao, who was waiting in Khandesh to go to Northern India. 
Januji depended on the influence of Raghunath Rao to 
save him from the wrath of the Peshwa but the Dada’s 
intervention had no effect. From Burhanpur the Peshwa 
marched towards Nagpur. Januji sent his minister Devajipant 
(Diwakar Pandit of English records) to Dada Sahib 
Raghunath Rao succeeded in interceding for Januji 
on this occasion. Madhav Rao decided to deal with 
his uncle first and then with Januji Bhonsle. Therefore, 
after the capture and imprisonment of Raghunath 
Rao in 1768, the Peshwa invaded Januji’s territory 
in January, 1769. It was on this occasion that Sambhaji 
Ganesh wrote to the Governor of the East India Company 
and his real desire was to obtain aid for his master 
against the Peshwa. His effort was too early and he 
failed. In 1768 Januji had joined Raghunath Rao with 
Govind Rao Gaikwad, and after the defeat of Raghunath 
Rao at Dhodap, the Peshwa turned against him. Januji 
now sent his Chifnis Chimnaji Rukmamgad to Poona to 
pacify the Peshwa. Then Devajipant came to Poona and 
after understanding the current of the Peshwa's policy 
advised Januji Bhonsle to invade the Peshwa’s dominions. 
Devajipant was imprisoned according to the Peshwa’s 
order at Poona, On this occasion all brothers of Januji, 
such as Sabaji and Mudhoji, agreed to make war upon 
the Peshwa and to obtain aid from the English. 
The Peshwa left Poona in November and marched 
direct to Berar via Pandharpur, Tuljapur, Dharur, 
and Pathri. He called Gopal Rao Pa{vardhan and 
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Ramchandra Ganesh and from the Nizam’s side 
Ramchandra Jadhav and Rukn-ud-daulah joined him with 
eight thousand troops. After capturing Januji's territories 
in Berar this army came straight to Nagpur in January. The 
Bhonsle brothers remained at Chanda, which was under 


Mudhojf. Their treasure and families had been sent to 
Gawilgadh and Januji had fled to Rantek. Ramchandra 
Ganesh and Gopal Rao Patvardhan conquered the 
Bhonsle’s territories in Berar as far as the river Wardha 
and then conquered Bhandara. Januji and his brother 
fled to Chanda and the Peshwa’s troops captured and 
sacked Nagpur. Chanda was invested and Januji was 
pursued. Devajlpant was directing Janujl’s affairs, though 
he was in prison. The Bhonsle party, seeing Madhav Rao 
engaged in the siege of Chanda, decided to go to Poona 
and free Raghunath Rao from prison. One of Devaji’s 
letters fell into the hands of Madhav Rao and the former’s 
imprisonment was made more strict. Januji tried to send 
15,000 cavalry to Poona and Safara to free Raghunath Rao 
and change the Maratha king at Satara. There was great 
panic at Poona on account of the threatened invasion of 
Januji from the 19th to the 23rd February, 1769. After 
three months’ campaigning the Peshwa was compelled to 
raise the siege of Chanda and send Devaji’s Munshi to 
Januji to settle terms of peace. By the treaty of Kanakapur 
Januji Bhonsle agreed not to become independent, not to 
increase his army, to serve the Peshwa with 5,000 troops 
and to pay 5 lakhs of rupees every year. 1 Such was the 


victory claimed by Sambhaji Ganesh on behalf of his 
master Januji Bhonsle. To this letter a reply was sent on 


1 Marafhi Riyasaf, Madhya Bibhag, Vol. IV, pp. 146-61. 
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the 27th May congratulating SambhajI on the termination of 

the war. The Governor agreed to receive Govind Rao. 1 

We must now turn to other sources to describe the 

termination of Clives attempt to obtain Orissa practically 

without payment. Clive had placed a proposal before the 

Directors of the English East India Company to obtain 

Orissa by the payment of 16 lakhs of rupees annually. 

His actual proposal was: “I have proposed, viz. t that we 

shall pay sixteen lakhs upon condition that he appoints 

the Company Zamindar of the Balasore and Cuttack 

countries which, though at present of little or no advantage 

to Janoji, would in our possession produce nearly 

sufficient to pay the whole amount of the Chaufh.” 2 

Clive's scheme was adopted by Verelst. At this time 

Sivaram Bhatta Sathe had been ousted from his post at 

Katak. Maratha authorities are unanimous in their praise 
* 

of Sivaram. Sardesai states of him : “He quarrelled with 
the English on behalf of his master in order to obtain 
chaufh from the English. He kept a strict eye on the 
affairs of Mir J'afar and Mir Qasim and tried his best to 
prevent the final conquest of Bengal by the English. 
The latter now conspired to bring Januji's wrath upon 
him. Januji foolishly took him to be a traitor and 
removed him from the governorship of Orissa on the 
24th April, 1764. But Sivaram did not leave his task. He 
gathered troops and attacked the English but was 
defeated on the 14th February, 1767. He gathered bad 
characters ( Chuars) and remained as a thorn in the sides 

1 Calendar of Persian Correspondence , Vol II, pp. 364-66, Nos . 
1388,1393. 

2 Talboys Wheeler —Records of British India.; pp. 346-47. 
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of the English for a long time. It is not known how he 
came to his end.” 1 Januji Bhonsle paid very dearly for 
having given up Sivaram Bhatta Sathe. He failed to get 
any money as Chaufh from the English, who referred 
him to the Nawab and at the same time secretly instructed 
the Nawab not to pay any money to the Marathas. 
Sivaram had correctly gauged the proper time for a 
Maratha attack on the English in Bengal, but the coward 
Januji failed to join Mir Qasim ’Ali Khan before the 
battle of Katwa and could never muster sufficient courage 
to enforce his demands for Chaufh . Clive, on the other 
hand, had dispatched troops to Northern Orissa for the 
suppression of Sivaram. This apparent action of friendship 
conciliated Januji and he sent Udepuri Gosain to pursue 
the negotiations for the cession of Orissa. Januji was 
not getting more than 10 or 12 lakhs as net revenue 
from Orissa and if the English East India Company 
had been a little more liberal, they would have 
obtained that province before 1769. But eighteenth 
century Indian diplomacy prevented any definite 
conclusion. “The Company’s Vakil ingeniously argued in 
the course of the discussion that Allahvardi Khan had 
agreed to pay 12 lakhs of rupees as chaufh for all the 
three provinces and that, therefore, if the Marathas wanted 
the stipulated chaufh , it would only be logical for them to 
hand back possession of Orissa. Verelst eventually 
offered three years’ chaufh in ready money if the Marathas 
would vacate. Janoji, of course, vehemently and very 

1 A Free Translation —Marathi Riyasaf , Madhya Bibhag, VoL M 
pp. 507-8. 
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justly, challenged the British interpretation of the treaty 

of 1751 a. d 

The records contain very little of interest in these 
matters. On the 7fh June, 1769, Mr. Cartier wrote to 
Ragmanji Jachak stating that he had learnt from Mr. 
Catsforde (?) of Ganjam and Mr. Alleyn of Katak that a 
ship named Friendship had been stranded near Harajpur 
(Harishpur). As this ship was laden with the Company’s 
goods it was desired that :the Amits should take care of 
the goods and render the crew every assistance possible. 
Another letter was written to the same effect to Sambhaji 
Ganesh. 2 Very interesting information is contained in a 
letter written to Sambhaji Ganesh on the 8th of the same 
month. It refers to the appointment of an Englishman to 
reside at Balasore or Katak. His name is not given but 
a request is made for a Dasfak for him and his escort of 
fifty men. On the 14th of June, Muhammad Riza Khan 
forwarded a letter which he had received from Jay Narayan, 
R§ja of Dhenkanal, son of Damodar Singh, praying for 
permission to send his brother as his Wakit to Murshidabad. 

The original letter from the Raja was sent to the 
Governor by Muhammad Riza Khan for orders. In this 
Jay Narayan writes that his father died two months ago. 
“His county has been plundered by the Marhattas. 
Sambhaji GaneS, who is staying at Jajpur, has rebelled 
against Raja Januji. 3 Consequently the Raja’s people have 

1 c. c. Wills -British Relations with the Nagpur State, p. 31. 

3 Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. Up, 369. Nos. 1408-9. 
ambhSji GaneS had succeeded Bhavfini Kalu In 1175 'Amft 1768-89 
A. D. Stirling says of him that: “The settlement made by him is 
remembered with bitterness, for itslseverity: and harshness. He imposed 
any new cesses on the ryots and exercised unusual rigour in scrutinising 
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come from the Deccan to summon him (to Nagpur). The 
whole country from Balasore to Cuttack is undefended, 
and Sambhaji has designs to loot it. Should a 
letter of encouragement be sent to the writer, 
he will stay in his country with a satisfied heart. Sends 
to Murshidabad his brother, who will relate all particulars 
to the Khan.” 1 On the 2nd September, 1769, Sambhaji 
Ganesh wrote a letter received by the Governor on the 
2nd September in which he states that Mr. Alleyn is equal 
to the business of the English factory and that the 
zamindars of Qila Marichpur have been ordered to restore 
the cargo of the stranded sloop to Mr. Alleyn. 2 Another 
letter was received from the same person on the 5th 
October stating that there was no further necessity of 
appointing a resident at Katak as Udepuri Gosain was 
sufficient on the side of the Marathas and Mr. Alleyn on 
the side of the English. 3 On the 25th October a letter 
was received from Ramchandra Ganesh that he had 
arrived at Cutchwarah on this side of the Nurbada with a 
commission from the Peshwa Madhav Rao f to regulate 
the affairs of the empire, and inviting the governor to unite 
with him for the attainment of this important end. 4 This 
Ramchandra Ganesh Kanade was a Konkanasth brahman 
of the Sandilya gofra who rose in the reign of Shahu 


and resuming lands held In Jagir or free of rent, as the ayma, m 
Kharidgf, monajib dagrai, &c," When he was recalled he refused to a ow 
his successor BabujI Nayak to take possession of the offices— sia ic 

Researches, Vof. XV, p. 303. 

1 Ibid., pp. 382-83. Nos. 1477 , 1481-83. 

2 Ibid., p. 403. No. 1563. 

3 Ibid, p. 419. No. 1633. 

4 Ibid., p. 423. No. 1655. 
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and received a Jagir at Koneri. He became famous 

as a general during the time of Peshwa Madhav Rao L 

After the treaty of Kankapur he was sent by the Peshwa 

to Northern India. 1 His letter received by the English 

Governor on the 25th October, 1769, appears to have been 

written immediately before his journey to Delhi. 

Ramchandra Ganesh Kanade was a brave man, he died 

fighting with the English enemies of his country below 

Khandala Ghaf in the Poona district on the 12fh December. 
1780.’ 


Udepuri Gosain was permitted to leave Murshidabad 

and there is a copy in the Imperial Record office of the 

Dasfak or passport granted to him from the 4th November 

1769. “Udepuri Gusain is allowed to travel from 

Murshidabad to Orissa with the following retinue:— 

Sowars 50. Barqandazes 200. Camels 30. Mules 60. Oxen 60. 

Palkis 4. Chaupalas 25. Bahlts 4. Servants 400 ” 3 

Sambhaji Ganesh was written to for a passport for one 

Bikhu Sanve of Bombay who had come through Allahabad, 

enares and Gaya on pilgrimage and wanted to goto 
Puri on the 6fh November. 4 

Januji had become exasperated after three years of 
fruitless negotiations, and when the British turned a 
deaf ear to his appeal for aid against the Peshwa Madhav 
«ao I before the treaty of Kankapur, he refused to 

H amy f ° Pr ° ceed t0 Madras gainst 

Haidar All of Mysore. On the 13th December the Governor 

% 

1 Marathi Rfyasaf. Madhya Bibhag, Vol. IV, p. 162. 

2 U>id* p.304. 

’ asftns-—-* '•« 

23 
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wrote to Sambhaji Ganesh to allow English troops to 
pass through 1 Orissa, but under instructions from Nagpur 
Sambhaji refused it on the plea of scarcity in his province 
and the rapacity of British troops. 2 

Stray correspondence continued till the death of JanujL 
On the 8th June, 1770, a letter was written to Sambhaji 
by the new Governor Mr. Cartier requesting him to 
correspond with him in the same manner as he did with 
Mr. Verelst. 3 On the 24th of January Sambhaji Ganesh 
informed that one Mr. Cartier was proceeding to Nilgiri 
for survey, and requested him to help him. 4 A long 
letter was received from JanujI Bhonsle on the 29th January 
in which he recapitulates his grievances regarding chaufh. 
Udepuri Gosain had informed him that matters had not 
improved in any way. He complains that one thousand 
horse is being maintained at Katak where things were in 
a deadlock for want of money and requests the Governor 
to begin the payment of the Bengal gists immediately. 5 
A letter was written to Sambhaji Ganesh on the 5th 
February complaining against Anku Ray Naib Faujdat of 
Balasore, Mr. Marriot had informed the Governor that 
Anku Ray had stopped the importation of rice and other 
grain into the Barabati fort and oppressed the mufasaddis 
there. 6 The same person was informed on the 19th of 
March that two companies of Sepoys had gone to Orissa 

1 Ibid..pp. 536-37, No. 1708. 

2 British Relations with the Nagpur State in the 18th Century, p. 32. 

3 Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. Ill, P- 2, No. 9. 

4 Ibid., p. 7, No. 40. 

3 Ibid., pp. 9-11, No. 45. 

6 Ibid., p. 15, No. 64. 
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to survey the land and assurance is given to him that 
they will not harm any one. 1 To this letter Sambhaji 
Ganesh replied in a letter received on the 20fh of the 
same month stating that he has permitted English troops 
under Major Achmufy to march through the province and 
that they were conducted through the Rajghat pass by a 
guide sent by him. Sambhaji expresses surprise on hearing 
from the naib of Balasore that four Englishmen with a 
small party have arrived without intimation on the 
frontiers of Nilgiri. 2 A remonstrance was addressed to 
the Raja of Kanika about the seizure of a ship by his 
people, the sarang of which fled and gave information to 
Mr. Marriot of Balasore. Mr. Marriot addressed the 
subahdar of Katak and the Raja but without result. A 
ship arrived from Kanika was believed to be the captured 
ship and was detained. 3 A long reply was sent to Januji. 
Bhonsle on the 9th or 13th of May which begins with the 
deputation of Zain-ul-'Abidin Khan to Nagpur, the receipt 
c^f the treaties signed by Nawab Saifuddaulah and the 
English chiefs and recapitulating the good offices of the 
English to Januji Bhonsle. The Governor lays stress on 
the fact that he helped to exterminate Sivaram Bhatta 
Sathe by sending troops to Orissa. The English refusal to 
help Januji in his war with the Peshwa Madhav Rao I 
in the war of 1769 is camouflaged by stating that the 
English were ready to help Januji, but as his letter arrived 
in May, the monsoon approached and they feared that 
the war would be over by the time their troops could 

1 Ibid., p. 29, No. 118. 

2 Ibid^p. 38, No. 135. 

3 Ibid., p. 48, No. 171. 
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arrive. 1 A curious case is recorded about the Raja of 
Sambalpur. The latter had entrusted a broken watch and 
Rs. 100/- for repairs to Mr. Alleyn and the latter gave it to 
one Bahai Rai who was going to Calcutta. Bahai died 
after his arrival in Calcutta and the watch could not be 
found among his effects. A letter was written to Lakhmanji 
Jachak asking him to explain these facts to the Raja of 
Sambalpur. We do not know who this Lakhmanji Jachak 
was and whether he was any way related to RagmanjI 
Jachak or Raghunathji Jachak of our previous paging. 2 

A complaint was addressed to Sambhaji Ganesh 
regarding the behaviour of the zamindar of Shahbandar 
near Balasore, who was levying duty on grain imported 
into the Company’s parganah of Lambajpur 
(? Laichanpur). 3 A letter written by Udepuri Gosain from 
Katak and received by the governor on the 24th July, 
1770, informed him of the former’s arrival at Katak The 
Gosain states that the governor had forgotten to send 
for him for two months and states that Januji had ordered 
him to proceed to Nagpur. 4 A letter from the Subahdar 
of Katak received on the 13th of September informed 
the governor that his letter addressed to Sambhaji Ganesh 
had been received and that Sambhaji was no longer the 
Subahdar of Orissa. The Zamindar of Shahbandar had 
denied the charge. 5 On the 3rd November the governor 

1 lbid.,pp. 61-63, No. 203. 

2 Ibid., p. 63, No. 205. 

3 Ibid., p, 69. No. 228. 

4 Ibid., p. 91, No. 306. 

5 This officer was Babujt Nayak who had succeeded Bhavani Ka[u in 
Rasfe 1177-1770 A. D., and whose succession was disputed by Sambhaji 
Ganes. Sambhaji remained in Orissa for one year longer and Babujt obfaine 
possession finally in Rasli 1178-1771 A, D. Ibid., p. 106, No. 360. 
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addressed Rajaram Pandif as the Subahdar of Katak. In 
this letter Rajaram Pandif was requested to assist Mr. 
Meyn in realizing his dues from his debtors. 1 According 
to the Mad ala Panji Rajaram Pandit became the governor 
in 1778 long after the death of Raja Janoji Bhonsle. 2 
Rajaram Mukund Pandif was the Diwan of Orissa for 
many years before his appointment as Subahdar of the 
province in ’Amli 1185=1778 a. d . 3 

On the 20fh November Raja Januji Bhonsle wrote 
another long letter, in which he complains of the long 
negotiations conducted by Udepuri Gosain and of their 
failure and informs the governor that he has sent one 
Bhagvant Vishnu Ray to Udepuri and threatens war. A 
letter, received on the same date from Lakhmanji Jachak, 
confirms the arrival of Bhagvant Vishnu Ray at Sambalpur 
on his way from Nagpur to Calcutta. 4 A congratulatory 
letter was written by the governor to Rajaram Pandit on 
the 16th April, 1771, stating that Mr. Marriott was the 
English resident at Balasore. 5 A letter received on the 18th 
of May from Udepuri Gosain informs the governor of the 
former’s arrival at Nagpur and of the displeasure of Raja 
Januji Bhonsle for not receiving the money for chaufh. 
Januji now required an explicit answer from the E nglish 
about the payment of chaufh. On the same date a strong 
letter was received from Januji himself complaining of 
breach of promise regarding the payment of chaufh. 6 A 

1 Ibid.,p. 121, No. 442. 

2 Bengal District Gazetteer, Puri, p, 42. 

3 Asiatic Researches, Vot. XV, p. 304 

* Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. in, p. 127, Nos. 467-68 

5 Ibid., p, 192, No. 707. 

6 Ibid., p, 201, Nos. 748-49. 
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letter received on the 3rd of June confirms the previous 
report about the appointment of Rajaram Pandit as 
Subahdar of Orissa. In this letter BabujI Nayak informs 
the governor of his arrival in Orissa with a number of 
sepoys two months ago. He also states that Rajaram 
Pandit has received the Governor’s letter through Mr. 
Marriott. There is a reference to a certain diffemce with 
an Englishman at Chikakol. 1 A letter was received on the 
16th of June to BabujI Nayak and a copy of it, sent to 
LakhmanjI Jachak, informed them of the re-appointments 
of Mr. Alleyn to Katak as he has to recover large 
sums of money from his debtors. The old officials at 
Katak were unfriendly to him and therefore the governor 
recommended that BabujI Nayak should take Mr. Alleyn 
under his special protection. 2 The same two persons were 
informed on the 21st of the same month that one of the 

officers of the king of England was going to Madras by 

land and requesting them to furnish the former with 
provisions and transport. 3 A letter received from BabujI 
Nayak on the 16th of July 1771 may be regarded as compli¬ 
mentary. It refers one Mr. Weeks to Mr. Cartier for 

further particulars. The name actually given is 

“Mr. Weches” but it cannot be identified. 4 The governor 
wrote to BabujI Nayak on the 28th August which shows 
that the latter had complained against the conduct of 
Mr. Weeks who had been appointed Resident at Katak in 
the place of Mr. Alleyn. It is stated in the letter that this 

1 Ibid., p, 208, No. 775. 

2 Ibid., p. 213, Nos. 789-90. 

3 Ibid., p. 216, No. 796. 

4 Ibid., p.224. No. 824. 
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Mr. Weeks was left at Katak only to officiate for 
Mr. Alleyn during his absence and that he has been censured 
severely. 1 Another letter was written to the same Maratha 
governor and Lakhmanji Jachak of Sambalpur requesting 
them to help Captain Bruce, who was going to Madras 
by land. 2 A Raja of Kujang, whose name is given as 
Kosal Sandi Ray, invited the English East India Company 
to erect factories in his jurisdiction. To this a reply was 
sent on the 13th May 1772 stating that his suggestion 
might be acted upon. 3 This invitation from the Raja of 
Kujang shows a tendency to invite English traders in their 
territories on the part of Oriya Chiefs. In March 1773 
the Maratha governor of Orissa was reduced to the 
necessity of begging the aid of English troops to reduce 
refractory zamindars. Though the name is not given the 
person must be BabujI Nayak. He requests the Governor 
of the East India Company to send him a battalion of 
troops whose expenses he was prepared to meet through 
Mr. Allen. 4 The old Mr. Allen appears to have died and 
his place was taken by his relative of the same name. 
Lakhmanji Jachak was informed of this change in a letter 


dated 26th March, 1773. 5 

The scene on the political stage of Orissa now changes 
quickly. Bhagavant Vishniu, who is referred to in the 
previous pages as Bhagavan Vishnu Ray, representative 
sent by JanujI to Calcutta died in Calcutta. A letter was 




1 Ibid., pp. 238-39, No . 886. 

2 Ibid, Vol. IV, p. 3, No. 19. 

5 Ibid., p. 5, No. 27. 

4 Ibid v pp. 37-38, No. 189. 

5 Ibid, 46, No. 234. 
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received from one Ramji Jachak, clearly a mistake for 
Lakhmanji Jachak, on the 20th of April requesting the 
Governor to release the servants of the deceased Bhagvant 
Vishnu and to send his property. 3 On the 22nd April a 
letter was written to Lakhmaji Jachak stating that his letter 
requesting to release the property and men of Bhagvant 
Vishnu had been received, stating that the deceased made 
an inventory of his property and left instructions about 
their disposal and his men were not in confinement 4 This 
letter proves that Ramji Jachak and Lakhmaji Jachak are 
mistakes for Lakhmanji Jachak. According to Stirling 
there was a severe famine in the Katak District in the 
time of Babuji Nayak. Rice, the staple food of Orissa, 
was selling at less than two seers to the rupee and 
thousands of people perished. To add to this calamity a 
mutiny broke out among Maratha troops which could 
not be quelled for many months most probably because 
Babuji was a Baniya or Mahajan by caste. 5 On the 15th of 
May 1773 Mahadji Hari was appointed Subafidar of 
Orissa. In a letter received from him on the 15th of May 
the Governor is informed of his appointment and arrival in 
Orissa with a considerable body of troops. Madhavji states 
that the zamindars have withheld payment and therefore he 
will stay for fen or fifteen days at Khandapara and then 
proceed to Lalbagh in Katak. In the calendar this name is 
given at first as Hariji Pandit but the mistake can be detected 
from No. 384 on p. 73. Similarly the compiler of the calendar 
spells Khandapara as Kundaparah and does not know 

1 Ibid., p. 51, No. 261. 

2 Ibid., p. 55, No. 274. 

Asiatic Researches Vot. XV, p. 503. 
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where Lalbagh is. 1 Another letter was received from 
LakhmanjI Jachak on the 25th of May regarding the appoint¬ 
ment of the second Mr. Allen as Resident at Katak. The 
Governor wrote to LakhmanjI on the 26th of May referring 
him to the men of Bhagavant Vishnu regarding the property 
left by him. Two important letters were received from 
Madhavji Hari, the new Maratha Subahdar of Orissa, in 
the first one of which he complained against the Collector 
of Medinipur for stationing troops in the fort of Baman- 
ghati. Madhavji Hari received information from the 
Zamindar and Faujdar of Balasore that British troops, from 
Bamanghati, the capital of Raja Damodar Bhafija, were 
making encroachments upon the chaklah of Balasore. 
This was clearly an infringment of Maratha sovereignty in 


Orissa. Madhavji writes strongly to the Governor to direct 

the Collector of Medinipur not to exceed his jurisdiction. 

The second letter acknowledges the appointment of the 

second Mr. Allen as Resident at Katak. 2 The earliest 

letter writen to Sabaji Bhonsle was issued on the 10th 

of September in which he was informed that the English 

Governor had met his envoy Beni Ram Pandit. Evidently 

Sabaji’s agent received a cold reception from the English 

Governor as the letter informs him in a lofty tone that 

“Owing to pressure of business could not hear him in 

detail.” On the same date a letter was written to Madhavji 

Han congratulating him upon his appointment as Subahdar 
of Orissa. 3 


News was received of the murder of the boy Peshwa 

. ‘ Calendar of Persian Correspondence. Vol. III. p. 57. No. 296 

Ibidetp, 73, Nos* 383-84. 

5 Ibidetpe 96, Nos r. 515-16. 
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Narayan Rao is said to have been murdered by Sakharam 
and some other Risaldars of Raghunath Rao on the 9th of 
September 1773. This date is not correct. According to 
Sardesai the murder of Narayan Rao took place on Monday 
the 30th of August 1773, i.e., seven clear days before 
the date given in the paper of news received by the 
English Governor in Calcutta sometime between October 
23 and 25. With the murder of Narayan Rao the entire 
trend of Maratha History changes completely. This 
cowardly assassination brought Raghunath Rao to the fore¬ 
front and the Maratha power in India to the verge of a 
collapse from which it was saved by Nana Fadnls and 
Mahadji Sinde. In order to understand the real position 
so far as the Bhonsle kingdom and therefore Orissa was 
concerned we must go back a full year. The date of the 
death of Januji Bhonsle is not yet fixed. Sardesai states 
that Januji died in the month of May 1772, but his widow 
Maharani Daryabai applied for permission to bring his 
ashes to the Ganges through Beni Ram Pandit in January 
1775 and the earliest mention of Daryabai is in a letter 
written to her on the 15th of August 1774. Unless Januji 
Bhonsle died at a later date there is no other reason for 
which his ashes were detained at Nagpur till January 1775. 
We have however to follow the lead of Sardesai 1 as the 
most trustworthy writer on modern Maratha History after 
Grant Duff. Raghuj! Bhonsle I had left four sons, out of 
whom only Mudhoji had any children. Januji was the 
eldest. Sardesai gives a different date for Januji* s death 
in a previous volume of his work, 29th April 1771. 2 

1 Maratha Riyasaf, Madhya Bib hag, Vo/. II, p. 320. 

* Ibid., Vo/. Ill, p. 182. 
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Mudhoji had three sons, Raghuji or Bapu Sahib, Khaniluji 
or Chimna Bapu and Vyankoji or Many5 Bapu ; and the 
eldest was given in adoption to Januji of Daryabai. It was 
decided by Januji before his death in consultation with 
the Peshwa Madhav Rao I that the administration of the 
Bhonsle State was to be carried on by Daryabai with the 
help of Mudhoji after she had taken Raghuji as her adopt¬ 
ed son ; but Madhav Rao 1 did not agree to the appoint¬ 
ment of Mudhoji as regent because the latter had taken the 
part of Raghunath Rao Dada Sahib in his quarrel with his 
nephew. On the other hand, Sabaji had taken the part of 
Madhav Rao I in these quarrels and therefore he was 
favoured by the Peshwa Madhav Rao and Narayan Rao 
and Nana Fadnis. 

After the death of Januji, Sabaji combined with 
Daryabai and gave out that as he was a brother of Januji 
there was no necessity of adopting Raghuji. Madhav Rao I 
immediately gave the title of Sena Sahib Subah to Sabaji, 
which became hereditary in the family. When Sabaji came 
to Nagpur, the Peshwa sent an agent named Ramaji Ballal 
Gupe with him. Mudhoji was in despair and both of them 
collected troops. Sabaji was favoured by the Nizjam-ul- 
mulk Nizam ’ Ali Khan who sent his generals Rukn-ud-daulah 
and Nawab ’Ibrahim Beg Zabit Jang anas Dhonsa to help 
him. Mudhoji allied himself with Isma’il Khan of Ellichpur. 
The Peshwa sent Balaji Palande to help Sabaji. The first 
battle between the brothers took place at KumbhSrgaon 
near Balapur in January 1773 and Jijaji, a relation of the 
Bhonsles, was killed. The war.stopped for a few days and 
negotiations commenced, and on the 28th of January a settle¬ 
ment was arrived at, according to which, the adoption of 
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RaghujI by Daryabal was decided. It was further decided 
that both Sabaji and Mudhoji were to be joint regents. 
Ten trusted men remained as guarantees of the joint 
administration and two men were sent to Poona to obtain 
the clothes of investiture for Raghuji II. Before the ink on 
the treaty was dry quarrels commenced, as Daryabal came 
over to the side of Mudhoji, who took her to Chanda and 
released Devaji Pant, mentioned in English records as 
Divakar Pandit, from prison. SabajTs wife, who was at 
Nagpur, was plundered of her property. Thereupon 
Sabaji went to Kha^de Rao, who was a Sardar both of the 

Peshwa and the Nizam. When the armies met again on 

the Wardha, Mudhaji met Sabaji and himself gave him the 

clothes of Sena Sahib Sabah to his brother, at which the 

• • 

Peshwa was offended and sent 3,000 troops towards 

Nagpur. This information was sent to Miraj from 

Poona in a letter written by Vaman Rao Patvardhan on 

the 7th of May 1773. Peshwa Narayan Rao was also 

determined to crush Mudhoji lest he should join Raghunath 

Rao. We can now understand why BabujI Nayak applied 

for troops to the English Governor in May 1773. Orissa 

must have been depleted of Maratha troops on account 

of the civil war between the brothers. As Nawab Isma il 

Khan of Ellichpur had helped Mudhaji, Sabaji now attacked 

<0 

him and then sent an agent named BhavanI Sivaram to 
Poona for help. The Peshwa sent Khande Rao Darekar 
with twenty-five thousand troops. These with the Nizam s 
general, Rukn-ud-daulah, harassed Mudhoji. Mudhoji s 
agents at Poona tried their best to see Raghunath Rao 
in prison and enlist his help for their master. But the 
Peshwa Narayan Rao was all along in favour of Sabaji 
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and sent him the clothes of investiture as Sena Sahib 
Subah a few days before his murder, on the 16th of August 1 
Narayan Rao was murdered by Raghunath Rao Dada 
Sahib on the 30th of August 1773 and Raghunath Rao at 
once assumed the position of the Peshwa. He always 
favoured Mudhoji and immediately appointed him as Sena 
Sahib Subah. It was during those internal dissensions 
that a quick change of governors took place in Orissa. 
The appointment of Madhavji Hari appears to have been 
due to the influence of Mudhoji and he was removed in 
1773 as soon as Sabaji regained power. 2 As soon as the 
birth of Narayan Rao’s posthumous son was announced 
and the Ministerial party at Poona regained power the 
investiture of RaghujI II as Sena Sahib Subah was with¬ 
drawn and Sabaji received the appointment once more. 3 
Sakharam Bapu influenced the Council of Ministers at 
Poona to send Divakarpant Chorghode to Sabaji, and 
Raghunath Rao’s general Krishna Rao Kale fled from him 
to Sabaji at Nanded. Divakarpant went to the Nizam 
and Sabaji and Trimbak Rao Mama met Nizam Ali at 
Gunjoti near Gulbarga. Sabaji was in great want of money. 
On the 11th March, 1774, Haripant Phadke was sent by 
the Ministers, and Sabaji helped the Ministerial party 
throughout the war with Ragunath Rao. Raghunath 
Rao came towards Burhanpur and then towards Berar 

in April 1774, and fought with Sabaji’s force. Irregular 
fighting followed. 4 

1 Ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 320-23. 

2 Bengal District Gazeffer, Puri, p. 42. 

3 British Relations with the Nagpur State, p. 44. 

4 Marafht Riydsaf, Madhya Bibhdg, vol. ip • pp, 370-77. 
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The Peshwa Madhav Rao II was born in the fort of 
Purandar on 18th April, 1774. The position of the 
Ministerial party at Poona was strengthened by his birth 
and the little baby was formally installed as the Peshwa 
on the 28th May, 1774. With the accession of Madhav 
Rao II Sabaji's position was strengthened but he was 
killed in a battle at Panchgaon, twelve miles from Nagpur 
on the road to Umrer. Mudhoji became undisputed master. 
During the struggle with Sabaji, Daryabai deserted Mudhoji 
but she was seized with Raghuji II by the Nizam's troops. 
With the help of Nawab Isma’il Khan of Ellichpur and 
Muhammad Yusuf, one of the assassins of the Peshwa 
Narayan Rao, Mudhoji took the field once more after 
the monsoon of 1774 when the battle of Panchgoon was 
fought. Mudhoji gained power early in 1775 when 
Raghuji II was once more installed as Sena Sahib Subah 
and Mudhoji became the regent for him. At this time 
Mudhoji's fourth brother BimbajI was alive (died June 
1787). The date of Sabaji's death is given by Sardesai 
as 26th January, 1775. 1 

Henceforth till the British conquest of Orissa, Raghuji II 
remained the undisputed master of that province. His 
father Mudhoji died on the 19th May 1788 and the chief 
power fell to Raghuji's brothers, Chimna Bapu and Manya 
Bapu. Immediately after the fall of Sabaji, Madhavjl 
Hari was removed from the governorship of Orissa. BabujI 
Nayak was restored for a short time in 1775 but he was 
finally removed in the same year by Mudhoji and Madhavjl 
Hari sent a second time and confirmed. The records of 
the British Imperial Record Office, as far as they have 

i Ibid., vot. III pp. 282. 
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been published in Volume IV of the Calendar, contain very 
few references to the negotiations with Warren Hastings for 
a coalition of the Bhonsle State with the English East 
India Company for the overthrow of the Peshwa. Madhavji 
Hari writes to the Governor on the 29th December, 1773, 
that Beniram Pandit will wait upon him. Beniram was 
sent by Sabaji to conduct negotiations with the British. 1 


Beniram is mentioned by Hastings and the negotiations 
came to an end with the death of Sabaji. 2 The English 
Governor sent a complimentary letter to Sabaji Bhonsle 
on the 6fh January, 1774. 3 On the 8th February a letter 


was written to Madhavji Hari at Kafak in which the 
Governor requested him to help Mr. Marriott to realise his 
dues from the local people. 4 On the same date, one 
Rajaram Bhat was sent with five elephants and costly clothes 
worth Rs. 5000 for one Mahadi Hari Durkumaji Jachak 
Commandant of Barabafi Qila’. Evidently this name is 
composed of two different names: Madhavji Hari the 
Subahdat of Orissa and Darkumaji Jachak, the Commandant 
of Barabafi fort. The name Durkumaji cannot be restored 
to its original Marathi form on account of its mutilation 
to the Persian records. A letter was written to Madhavji 
Hari on the 26th February, 1774, in which the Governor 
acknowledges receipt of a letter Intimating the dispatch 
of one Bisvambhar Pandit as his envo, to Calcutta after 
returning from a pilgrimage. 5 A paper of Intelligence 


* Calender of Persian Correspondence, VoL IV, p. 132 , No ,. 728 
British Relations with the Nagpur State, p 46 

< ■*“ •“ * *«»- »■ 
5 IBidup. 152, No. 850. 
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received in the same month contains an account of the 
origin of the Bhonsle family of Satara. The last line 
states that Parsojl was a nephew of Shaji, the father of 
Sivaji. This information was evidently obtained for 
negotiations to be conducted by Warren Hastings for an 
alliance with the Bhonsles of Nagpur against the Peshwas 
described below. 1 Letters were written to Madhavji Hari 
and Sltaram Raj of Vizianagram on the 13th May reques¬ 
ting them to order the Chaukts of their countries to 
pass free of Rahdafi charges Mlrza Abu*l Hasan Khan 
and his party, an envoy of Shuja’-ud-daulah of Oudh 
who was proceeding from Calcutta to Orissa, Masuli- 
patan, Haidarabad (Deccan) and Surat. 2 Another letter was 
written to Madhavji Hari informing him of the arrival 
of Benlram Pandit in Calcutta. 3 A letter was received 
addressed to Sambhaji Ganesh, long after his removal 
from Orissa, instead of to Madhavji Hari, requesting 
him to help the family of Maharaja Rajballabh 
who are going on a pilgrimage to Purushottama Kshetra. 4 
Similar letters were written to Madhavji Hari on the 10th 
of June in one of which he was requested to order his 
officers to pass Mr. Lyon who was going to Ganjam by 
land. In the second, a passport is granted to Gopal Gosain 
who was going on a pilgrimage to Puri. 5 On the 18th of the 
same month a complaint was made to Madhavji Hari 
against Goplram Dev, Raja of Kujang, who had detained 

1 Ibid., p. 156 , No. 887. 

2 Ibid., pp. 182-83, Nos. 1019 , 1021. 

3 Ibid., p. 189, No. 1050. 

4 Ibid., p. 196, No. 1094. 

3 IbitUp. 197 , Nos. 1103-04. 
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one Mr. Rogers whose ship had foundered near Kujang 
and was not prepared to release him. Madhavjl Hari was 
requested to secure the release of Mr. Rogers and inform 
Mr. Marriott. 1 The Raja of Kujang is called Kishan Chand 

J 

Sinda, Qiladar , in a letter written by him to Mr. Marriot 
of Balasore. In this letter he denies the charge of detaining 
Mr. Rogers and states that the ship was wrecked at Kokilo 
Dip, which was under the authority of Raja Goplnath Dev. 2 
Beniram Pandit left Calcutta for the Court of Sabaji with 


presents consisting of two elephants and a sealed box 
containing valuables. A passport was granted to him from 
Calcutta to Benares on the 5th August, 1774. 3 Ten days 
later a letter was written to Maharani Daryabal requesting 
friendship and stating that Sabaji’s envoy Beniram Pandit 
was returning to his master with presents from the English 
East India Company. The presents were : 

!• One pearl necklace with a pendant. 

2. One female elephant 

3. A brocade sari. 

4. A wrapper of brocade. 

5. A petticoat. 

6. Two fhans of embroidered cloth. 4 5 


Another passport was issued for Beniram Pandit wh< 
was travelling with his retinue and three elephants anc 
other articles sent to Maharaja Sabaji Bhonsle, througl 
enares. In a letter received on the 2nd November 
Beniram Pandit informs the Governor that he arrived al 


1 Ibid., p. 198, No. 1109. 

2 Ibid., p. 210, No. 1170. 

3 Ibid., p.217. No. 1202. 

4 Ibid., p. 221,.No. 1220. 

5 Ibid., p. 222. No. 1229. 
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Patna on the 2nd October and left that place on the 11th. 1 
Another letter was written to Madhavji Hari asking him 
to help Ramkanfa Ray, Diwan of Jasarat Khan, Naib 
Nazim of Dacca, who was going on pilgrimage to Puri. 2 
A circular letter was addressed to many Indian notables 
on the 17th November, 1774, informing them of the appoint¬ 
ment of the Governor of Calcutta or the Presidency of 
Fort William, Mr. Warren Hastings, as Governor-General 
of British India. Among the names of Shuja’-ud-daulah 
of Oudh, Nawab Nizam-ul-Mulk Nizam ’All Khan of the 
Deccan, Nawab Nazim Mubarak-ud-daulah of Murshidabad 
and the Emperor Shah Alam II of Delhi, we find the names 
of Maharanl Daryabai Kand Maharaja SabajI Bhonsle. 3 
A letter received from Beniram Pandit on the 28th 
November informed Mr. Hastings that the former met 
Raja Chef Singh at Benares and was leaving for Fyzabad. 
In this letter news was sent about the position of the parties 
at Nagpur. SabajI had arrived at Nagpur and was staying 
there with Maharanl Daryabai and the young RaghujI D. 
Mudhoji was at Ellichpur. TukojI Holkar, MahadjI Sinde 
and Govind Rao were at Burhanpur. Raghunath R5o 
was also at Burhanpur, and was sending ambassadars to 
Sakharam Bapu at Poona. Another letter was received 
on the same date from Maharaja SabajI Bhonsle which 
is complimentary in character and in which there is no 
demand for chaufh , though there is a reference to its non¬ 
payment. 4 A letter received from Beniram Pandit on the 

1 Ibid,, p. 248, No. 1369. 

2 Ibid., p. 251, No. 2395. 

3 Ibid.,pp. 254-55, Nos. 1421-22. 

4 Mid., pp. 256-57, Nos. 1436-37. 
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l7fh December, 1774, informed Mr. Hastings of his 
interview with the Wazir Shuja’-ud-daulah at Fyzabad and 
referred him to a letter from Mr. Motte for further 
particulars. The affair of Mr. Rogers now becomes 
important. On the 17fh, three letters were written to 
Krishna Chandra Sandi, Raja of Kujang, Gopinath Dev, 
Raja of Karara and Kaldip (Kokilo Dip) but really 
A1 or Aul, and Madhavji Hari informing them of 
the dispatch of one Gobardhan BhaftScharji to enquire 
info the case. A separate letter was written to Raja 
Gopinath Dev asking him to release the crew of 
two ships wrecked near his coast. 1 The proposal for 
taking the ashes of the late Raja Janoji Bhonsle 
was received in a letter received from Beniram Pandit 
on the 21st January, 1775. Beniram requests Mr. Hastings 
to obtain a passport from the Wazir Shuja’-ud-daulah 
so that the ashes may be consigned to the Ganges. 
He says that he met the Wazir at Lucknow and 
Mr. Middleton. He also states that he will start for Nagpur 
in four or five days. In the meanwhile, Gobardhan 
Bhattacharji reached Raja Gopinath Dev who denied all 
knowledge of Mr. Rogers and the crew of the two lost 
ships. Gobardhan learnt from other sources that one ship 
was wrecked on the coast and was plundered by his men 
Kalapahar and Damodar Bhuyafi. A letter was received 
from Raja Gopinath Dev stating that an English ship was 
wrecked on the coast of the zamindar but he helped the 

crew and sent them to Balasore. But sometime ago when 

another ship was wrecked he plundered the cargo and 
imprisoned the crew. He refers to another shipwreck in 

1 Ibid., pp, 264-65, Nos. 1480, 1487, 1489-91. 
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the month of Karfik among the crew of which there were a 
few Europeans. They were sent to Balasore and the matter 
reported to the Subahdar of Orissa at Katak. Two letters 
were written on the same date, 24th January, 1775. The 
first one was written to Sabaji Bhonsle only two days 
before his death in which his letter, received through 
Beniram Pandit, was acknowledged and willingness 
expressed on the part of the English to maintain friendly 
relations with him. The second letter was addressed to 
Beniram Pandit in which he was requested to hand over a 
letter to Sabaji Bhonsle. 1 A letter was received from Sabaji 
Bhonsle on the 7fh February congratulating Mr. Hastings 
on his exaltation to the rank of Governor-General. It 
is stated in this letter that Raghunath Rao was supported 
by the Sinde and the Holkar but was defeated and fled 
across the Narmada. 2 On the 31st of the same month a 
letter was addressed to Madhavjl Hari requesting him to 
help Russa Ram who was going to Puri on pilgrimage. 
This letter proves that even two months after the death 
of Sabaji, Madhavjl Hari had not been removed. 3 Another 
letter, written on the 24th of the same month, requests 
Madhavjl Hari to help Bakhtawar Singh, who was taking 
elephants to Nawab Muhammad 'All of Arcot. Towards 
the end of the month intelligence was received from one 
Lala Hansi Ray of the battle between MudhojI and Sabaji 
and the death of the latter. 4 On the 8th of March 1775, a 
letter was received from Beniram Pandit stating that he 

1 Ibid., pp. 272-75. Nos. 1536-57, 1541-42. 

2 Ibid., p. 278, No. 1574. 

3 Ibid., p. 280, No. 1591. 

4 Ibid., p. 283 , No. 1615. 
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was going fo Nagpur via Kalpi. Apparently he was not 

aware of the death of Sabaji. 1 Madhavji Hari was still in 

office and a letter was written fo him on the 12th of March 

in which he was requested to liberate the Captain of the 

ship Pembroke, who was in confinement at Kafak, as the 

Arab crew of that ship had mutinied off Point Palmyras and 

murdered their officers. 2 A letter was received on the 10th 

of April 1775 from Mudhoji Bhonsle in which he informs 

Mr. Hastings that he had defeated his younger brother 

Sabaji on the plains of Nagpur. 3 A letter was received 

from Madhavji Hari on the 17th April in which the latter 

informs Mr. Hastings that arrangements have been made 

for the conveyance of elephants, evidently those sent to 

Nawab Muhammad ’Ali Khan of Arcof. 4 A reply was sent 

to Mudhoji Bhonsle expressing the desire of the English to 

maintain the friendship (?) formerly subsisting between 
them and Januji. 5 

With the accession of Raghuji Bhonsle H as Sena Sahib 
Sabah or Raja of Nagpur with his own father Mudhoji ’as 
the regent, a new era begins in the history of the 
Nagpur State and therefore of Orissa. Early in his 
reign Januji had followed the policy of Sivaram 
Bhatfa Safhe and demanded chaufh from the English in 
Bengal persistently, but his own defeats at the hands 
of the Peshwa Madhav Rao I and the Nizam in 1769 
weakened his power. The Nizam also practically crushed 

1 Ibid., p. 286, No. 1638. 

2 Ibid., p. 288, No. 1645. 

3 Ibid., p.294 t No. 1686. 

4 Ibid., p. 296, No. 1697. 

5 Ibid., p. 298, No. 1708. 
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him and therefore his later demands for chaufh were not 
emphatic. After his death the Civil War between Sabaji 
and Mudhoji so much weakened the Nagpur State that 
Mudhoji, after his final trumph, became subservient to the 
English East India Company. 

Gobardhan Bhattacharji reported in May that he saw 
Raja Goplnath Dev of Aul and demanded the release of 
Mr. Rogers but the Raja flatly denied the charge. 1 Several 
English men were serving under him. Madhavji Hari 
was still in office on the 31st May, 1775 and on that date 
a letter was received from him reporting his re-appoint¬ 
ment. This letter proves that he held office from 1773 to 
1775 and was replaced by BabujI Nayak for a short time 
only in 1775. This could have been for a month or so only 
during the ealier part of the year. 2 But a letter written to 
BabujI Nayak on the 21st June addressed him as Subahdat 
of Katak. It cannot be understood how he came to be 
so when Madhavji Hari was re-appointed on the 31st May 
of the same year. 3 On the 24th of September a letter was 
addressed to Babu Jay Anant Saran as Naib of Katak, we 
do not know who he was, about the wreck of the English 
ship Somerset and the confinement of its officers and 
passengers including two ladies by Raja Goplnath Dev of 
Aul. The Naib was requested to set them free. On the 
same date, another letter was addressed to Raja Goplnath 
Dev demanding the immediate release of the people from 
the Somerset . 4 Jay Anant Saran, spelt Babu Jay Anant, 

1 Ibid., p. 307, No. 1772. 

2 Ibid., p.. 315 , No. 1813. 

3 Ibid., p. 323. No. 1858. 

4 lbid.yp. 341, No. 1950-51. 
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which :raay mean that he was Babuji Ananf, wrote to 
Mr. Hastings that he had addressed Raja Gopinath Dev 
about the Somerset. Raja Gopinath Dev also replied on 
the same date stating that people of the wrecked ship had 
proceeded to their destination. 1 A letter was addressed to 
the Subahdar of Katak, where there is no name, about the 
wreck of an English ship from Madras which had been 
wrecked at Jamgoda and its cargo seized by the Zamindar. 2 
A letter received from Beniram Pandit on the 23rd 
November states that Mudhoji Bhonsle intends to send 
him to Calcutta. Two renegade Marathas had deserted 
Mudhoji’s service for that of Nawab Asaf-ud-daulah of 
Oudh, and Devajipant, the minister of Mudhoji, now 
requests Mr. Hastings to have them expelled from the 
Wozlr's army. 3 This is the last communication from the 
Nagpur State published in .the fourth volume of the 
Calendar of Persian correspodence of the Imperial Records 
These four volumes are replete with information which 
has to be accepted with caution, as they are full of mistakes 
of peHing and identification. The details given in these 
Calendars throw strong light on the condition-and Marafha 
administration of Orissa from 1759 till 1775. After tb t 

E* * b “- ,he *— t 

History of Orissa is very meagre t: - 

gpur against the Peshwa Madhav Rg 0 n 

1 Kid.. PP. 349-50. Nos. 2004-5 

2 Ibid,, p. 557. No. 2043. 

3 Ibid-PP. 359-60, No. 2060. 
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and the Ministerial party at Poona. Hastings was under 
the impression that the Bhonsles of Nagpur were really 
agnates of the Bhonsles of Satara and thought that they 
would readily accept a proposal for the overthrow of the 
Brahman usurpers of Poona. When war was declared 
between England and France Hastings thought that the 
French in India would be joined by the Peshwa. A body 
of troops under Colonel Leslie, then operating in Bundel- 
khand, was sent to a position on the borders of the Nagpur 
State so as to be able to join the Nagpur army immediately. 
He sent his friend Elliot, a brother of the first Lord Minto, 
who became the Governor-General of India in 1807, on an 
embassy to Nagpur. Elliot left Calcutta at the end of July 
1778 and reached Katak on the 10th of August. They 
started from Katak and reached Sonpur through Baudh 
on the 23rd of the same month. Chattisgadh was the 
jagir of BimbajI, a brother of Mudhojf. Sonpur was then 
a petty dependency under the Raja of Sambalpur, who was 
a feudatory of BimbajI. 1 On the road Elliot died on the 
banks of the Lath river near the village of Semra in the 
State of Sarangadh. His party under Robert Farquhar 
reached Mohra, where he died. The survivors, Campbell 
and Anderson, reached Nagpur on the 14th of 
November. They stayed till the 12fh of December 
and then joined the English army under Leslie’s 
successor Captain Goddard at Hoshangabad. Negotiations 
continued with Lieutenant Daniel Watherston, but ultimate¬ 
ly failed. Mudhoji was wise enough not to join the 
English again, though they were in favour of his old patron 

1 British Relations with the Nagpur State in the 18fh Century, 
pp. 45~!>6. 
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Raghunafh Rao Dada Sahib. 1 Rajaram Pandit was 
appointed Subahdar of Orissa in 1778. 2 The British side of 
the negotiations has been critically examined by Wills but 
the Maratha side of the story is still wanting. With the 
usual Maratha policy Mudhoji had only temporised and 
did not reject the British proposals totally. Beniram 
Pandit, the Nagpur envoy, started on the return journey 
to Calcutta in February 1779. 3 Hastings wrote to Mudhoji 
about the same date but at that time Mudhoji had been 
drawn info a general Indian confederacy against the 
English. Nana Fadnis had combined the Peshwa with 
Mahadji Sinde, Haidar ’All of Mysore, Nizam-ul-mulk 
Nizam ’All and Mudhoji Bhonsle against the East India 
Company. Mudhoji was to invest Bengal and Nizam ’All 
the Northern Sarkars, while Haidar All was to ravage the 
Kamatak Mudhoji was half-hearted in his allegiance to 
the Peshwa and had turned traitor very early. He gave 
information about the confederacy to the English, but at 
the same time he despatched an army of 30,000 or 40 000 
horse to invade Bengal under his son Chimnaji Bapu 
Chimnaji started on Dasahatd, 11th of October 1779 but 
instead of marching straight to Bihar according to the 
orders from Poona he delayed intentionally on the road 
and finally reached Katak eight months later in May. The 
real name of Chimna Bapu was Khandoji Bhonsle. The 
Bakhav of the Nagpur Bhonsles by KaSrava Rajesvar 
Gupta states that Mudhoji sent Chimna Bapu much against 
his will to Katak accompanied by Bhavani Kalu as Karbhdn 


1 

2 

3 


Ibid., pp, 56-66. 

Bengal Disfricf Gazetteer, Purl , p. 42. 

British Relations fo the Nagpur State, p. 66 
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Nana Syamraj as Phadnts , MahadajI Umaji, Pandurang, 
Maryaji (? Suryaji) Bakhshi , Amrit Rao Madhav 
Prabhu as chifnls and Dattaji Yasovant Athole as 
Musahib and 25,000 troops. 1 Mudhoji tried to negotiate 
a treaty with Poona and the army sent under Chimnaji 
Bapu lay idle at Katak. The same Bakhar states that 
ChimnSji reached Katak in faste 1189, and demanded 
arrears of chaufh from Murshidabad. At last on the 9th 
of January, 1781 a draft treaty was received from Mudhoji. 
But the English could not accept it immediately. 
Hastings therefore decided to send an army immediately 
to Madras through Orissa, and Anderson was sent to 
negotiate terms at Katak so that the armies might not 
clash. Anderson arrived at Balasore on the 22nd January. 
1781 and was informed that Chimnaji had entered the 
jungles to punish the refractory Raja of Dhenkanal. 
Anderson then proceeded to Katak and learnt that the 
Raja of Sambalpur had created disturbances and 
interrupted the line of communications between Nagpur 
and Katak. Anderson opened negotiations with Manojiram 
Phadnts and Hirderam, Dtwan of Katak, who represented 
the Subahdar , Rajaram Pandit. Eventually the Maratha 
officers in Katak promised not to interfere with Colonel 
Pearce’s troops in their march through Orissa. Chimnaji 
returned to the open country and permitted Colonel 
Pearce’s army to pass and even helped it in every way. 
Gupte’s Bakhar tstates Hastings promised to pay a black- 
mail of ^thirty lakhs of rupees at once and thirteen 
lakhs of rupees every year for the passage of Colonel 

1 Kavy-efihas-samgraha, March 1885, Dnyanprakasa Press, Poona, 

pv. 127-S. 
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Pearce’s army through Orissa. The Marathas referred 
to the stoppage of the chaufh and Hastings directed 
Anderson to flirt with them. Chimnaji was not on 
good terms with his brother Raghuji and Hastings 
tried to gain him over by hinting at hopes of British 
co-operation in case he made a bid for the throne. 1 But 
Chimnaji was a mere boy of seventeen and British envoys 
could not approach him except through his ministers and 
the intrigue started by Hastings failed. He had paid three 
lakhs of rupees secretly and promised to pay twleve lakhs 
more in addition, in return for which Chimnaji was to 
promise either to return with his army or not to employ it 
against the British. The negotiations are amply described 
by Wills, and need not be quoted here. The Marafha 
ministers refused bribes and finally the Nagpur envoys 
met Hastings at Calcutta on the 26fh of March, 1781. 
Hastings finally paid thirteen lakhs of rupees to C himn aji 
Bapu and agreed to assist him in raising a loan of ten 
lakhs in Bengal. Further Chimnaji Bapu sank to the 
degradation of placing two thousand Maratha cavalry at 
the service of the British for which the British were to pay 
one lakh of rupees monthly and were to assist Mudhoji’s 
forces in faking possession of Garha-Mandla. Thus ended 
the last attempt of the Marathas of Nagpur to invade Bihar 
or Bengal. Kharidoji, alias Chimna Bapu, returned to 

Nagpur in faste 1190, after remaining in Orissa for one year 
according to Gupfe’s Bakhar. For his treachery to the 
central Maratha Gevernment at Poona Mudhoji was 

reatened with the utmost vengeance of the Peshwa, but 
in October of the same year negotiations for a general 

1 British Delations aHth the Nagpur State in the I8fh Century, p. 75. 
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peace were started through Mahadji Sinde and the treaty 
of Sal~bai was concluded in 1782. According to the 
Bengal Disfricf Gazetteer , Rajaram Pandit left Orissa in 
1782 and he was succeeded by his son SadaSiva Rao in the 
same year, but a number of unpublished records collected 
by the present Chief of Mayurbhanja and kindly placed at 
my disposal prove that Rajaram Mukund Pandit continued 
for some time longer. Stirling also places the succession 
of Sadasiva Rajaram in 1789. These unpublished records 
relate mainly to British intercourse with the Chiefs of 
Mayurbhanja. It will, therefore, be necessary to deviate a 
little from our own narrative. 


There is no doubt about the fact that the Chiefs of 
MayurbhaSj had finally submitted to the suzerainty of the 
Marathas, because we find in a report submitted by the 
late Commissioner of Katak from Katak on the 20th 
December that MayurbhaSja paid a Peshkash or quitrent 
of Rs. 6000 per annum plus 10/16th of the capitation tax 
levied over pilgrims at Khuntaghat. We have seen before 
this that Damodar Bhafija was already on the throne of 
MayurbhaSja and referred to in the Calendar as the Chief 
of Mayurbhanja. There appear to be numerous references 
to the affairs of Orissa in records subsequent to 1775 and 
in other places than the Imperial Record Office, such 
as the Collectorates of Midnapur, Balasore, Burdwan 
and Ranchi and in the office of the Superintendent 
of Orissa Feudatory States at Sambalpur. In the 


proceedings of the Provincial Council of Revenue at 
Burdwan there are some very early records regarding 
Orissa. The zamindar of Bamanhati was a feudatory of 
the Chief of Mayurbhanja. T. Sidney Smith, Officer 
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Commanding at Haldeapur, reported to the Chief of 
Medinipur that as the Zamindari of Bamanhati was 
obstructing the supply of provision he sent a Jamadar, a 
Havildar, a Niiik and nineteen Sepoys who captured him but 


were compelled to let him go. (Letter dated Haldeapur, 
20fh May, 1774). On this the Medinipur Council resolved 
to write to the chief of Mayurbhafija to direct the 
Bamanhati zamindar to supply provision to the troops 


stationed at Haldeapur (26th May, 1774). in a letter 
received from one Udainarayan, Naib of Medinipur, on 
the 17th June there is a reference to Raja Damodar 
BhaKja who is said to have sent his Watt'd Gobar Dunya 
Putnaik (Gobardhan Patfanayak) with a letter requesting 
that he may be given the revenue farm ( Ijaradan ) of 
Beloorichor and the possession of the forts of Carpore 
(Khanpur) and Umirda (Amardah), but as the president was 
absent one Chunoo Ghose and zamindars of the parganah 
represented that Raja Damodar Bhafija was formerly the 
Ijaradar of this parganah, but he lost it during the chiefship 
of Mr. Baber in Amli 1178,1771 a.d., on account of 
lsfurbances raised by him in the payment of revenue. The 
Ra,a s Wakil said that the forts of Khanpur and Amardah 
have no connection with Beloorichor but are included in 
Balasore. His opponents replied that the duties were 
collected at Belloorichor. The Naib informed finally that 
he had requested Raja Damodar Bhagja to send a trusted 
man with papers in support of his claim. At this time 
Jagannath phol of Dholbhum was opposed to the English 
bast India Company and in open rebellion. In a letter 
written by Alexandar Higginson, chief of Medinipur, to 
arren Hastings it is reported that the zamindar of 
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Ghafsila appointed by the British, Baikantha Dhol, 
possessed about one-fourth of Dholbhum, the rest being 
in the possession of the rebel Jagannath Dhol, the 
difficulties of the country making if impossible for the 
English East India Company at that time to crush him. 

Warren Hastings as Governor-General informed the 
Council that the Raja of Mayurbhanja had lately seized 
by an armed force the Company’s territory of the parganah 
of Beloorichor in Medinipur, in consequence of which the 
Committee of Revenue had been directed to issue a public 
summons requiring the Raja to appear personally as a 
tenant of the Company in the district of Medinipur to 
answer for his conduct. (Letter dated 1st September, 1781). 
This event was reported to the Directors of the East India 
Company in a dispatch dated 22nd December, 1781, in 
which we learn that letters from the Faujddr of Balasore 
and the Raja of Mayurbhafija indicate that no further 
disturbance will take place. Another despatch to the 
Directors dated 27th November contains the information 
that Raja Damodar Bhafija submitted his claims for 
enquiry but both the Board of Revenue and the Governor- 
General in Council rejected his application. The despatch 
states that the Council at Calcutta had written to “the 
R§jah of Berar,” i. e. t SabajI Bhonsle, for an interchange 
of territory, as at this time the chief of Mayurbhafija was 
a feudatory of the Maratha government and a zamindar 
under the English East India Company. “He thence 
enjoys a facility of which he has often availed himself to 
evade the just demands of either power by alternately 
taking shelter under the other/* There is a copy of a 
parwanah dated 9th Rabia’-ul-Akhir 1200 a. h. (1785-86) 
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translated by Henry Colebrook, by which Raghuji Bhonsle II 
orders Sad5s'iva Rajaram, Subahdar of Orissa, to release 
two persons captured by Maratha tenants of Pataspur in 
British territory. The matter was represented to Raghuji II 
by Colebrooke himself. It appears from a note written 
to Raghuji II on the 4fh September, 1799, that at that time 
one VeAkaji Tirumal Fadnis was the Diwan of Revenues in 
Orissa. The second batch of records commence in 1781. 
They are taken from the proceedings of the Committee of 
Revenue, J. Peiarce, Collector of Medinipur, dated the 
24fh March 1781, forwarding three petitions. In the first 
Gaurlballabh Ray, zamindar of Thana Fathabad, states 
that the Raja of MayurbhaSja has arrived at Beloorichor on 
the north side of the Suvarnarekha, imprisoned a mohurri 


named Bhuvan and plundered the tenants. The Raja had 
declared his intention of doing the same thing at Fathabad. 
The second petition sent six days later was from the 
Chaudhuris and Qanungoe of the patganah of Beloorichor 
informing that they had retreated to Jaleswar and 
requested the despatch of troops. The third petition was 
sent on the same date by Mahmud Zarif, Tfianahdar 
of Jaleswar, and contains the interesting infomation that 
there was an invasion of Pindaris in Orissa. Damodar 
BhaSja followed closely after them and entered the fort of 
merdan (Umardan), 1 and plundered what he found there. 
The Raja sent for the mibs of the Chaudhuris of 
Beloorichor and took kabuliats from them for Rs. 7000. 

The Collector states that Major Macpherson is about three 
miles from Umardan with his regiment but he fears that if 
e sends troops it may raise complications with the 

1 See Ante. 
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Marathas. The petition from the Chaudhuris and Qanungoe 
of Beloorichor of the same date states that ‘The Lungarehs 
of the Meharattah army” had entered the province, i. e ., 
Medinipur in the Tappah of Muhammadnagar. The 
Maratha Lungarehs are also mentioned in the letter of 
Muhammad Zarif, dated 22nd of March, 1781. 

The Committee of Revenue resolved to place these 
papers before the Governor-General in Council on the 
29th March, 1781, and the latter ordered the issue of a 
warrant against him and the confiscation of his zamindari 
in the British district of Medinipur in case of non- 
appearance. In this letter dated the 25th May, 1781, Warren 
Hastings declares his intention to write to Rajaram Mukund 
Pandit to join in punishing Damodar Bhafija. On the 5th 
June, 1781, Peiarce, Collector of Medinipur, reported that 
Rajah Damodar Bhafija had broken into the parganafi of 
Beliabera in the Thanah of Janpur. He came with about 
25 horse and 200 or 300 Paths , plundered and burnt some 
villages and came to the Thanah . The Indian officer and 
the sepoy turned him back and he went to the Parganah 
of Nayabasan (letter dated 6th June, 1781). The Collector 
then ordered Lieut. Broughton on the 5th June to proceed 
with 50 sepoys and join Murad ’Ali Khan Jamadar of 
Janpur and protect Baleabara, Barajeet and Chaira and 
finally to proceed to Gopiballabhpur in Nayabasan. A 
parwanah was issued on the 5th June to Raja Damodar 
Bhafija, to which he paid little heed. Damodar Bhafija 
sent a reply on the 8th of June stating that he was ready to 
pay Government revenue but Bheraje, zamindar of Balea- 
bera, decoyed away his tenants from Nayabasan which made 
it very difficult for him to realise his dues. In the month 
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of Jaifh four of his tenants from Nayabasan were being 
carried away when they were prevented by his people. He 
sent men to Bheraje, who denied all knowledge of the 
affair. His own men were beaten and carried to the 
Thanadur of Jahanpur. Here they were beaten again and 
then sent to Nayabasan. A reply was sent to Raja 
Damodar Bhanja on the same day in which he was up¬ 
braided for being in arrears for two or three years and 
finally threatened with the wrath of the Company. The 
proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated 11th June, 
show that Raja Damodar Bhafija had taken possession 
of the important passes of Ranisarai, Multan! and Rajghaf 
in the Chaklah of Jaleswar. Proceedings of the Council 
of Revenue and the Governor-General’s Council show 
that the Governor-General was requested to write to 
Rajaram Mukund Pandit that the disturbances on the 
Jaleswar frontier consisted of mutual seizing of cattle by 
Bnftsh and Maratha subjects in which one Basarat Khan 
took part on behalf of Nana Rao, the Faujddr of Balasore 

A joint enquiry was held by one Paramesvari (spelt 
Permissery in the record) and Imam-ud-din on the part of 
the English and Paramesvari restored 91 bullocks and 
promised to return the remaining 313 within eight days 
uf neither the Faujddr of Balasore nor Paramesvari had 
kep them promise. In consequence British subjects 
retaliated by seizing some cattle belonging to one s a t 

Du ff (Sagar Dafta) of Balasore. The Collector of Medttour 

■?r== 
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supplied to me), conveying the instructions of the Governor- 
General in Council. The Collector of Medinipur was 
directed to commence a judicial process against Raja 
Damodar Bhanja of Mayurbhanja by issuing a public 
summons to him requiring him personally to appear as a 
tenant of the Company at Medinipur on a fixed day to 
answer for his depredation into British territory. The 
Collector was also authorised to take possession of all 
zamindaries belonging to Damodar Bhafija on the northern 
side of the Suvarnarekha. In a letter dated the 16fh July, 
1781, the Collector informed the Board of Revenue that 
Raja Damodar Bhafija took no notice of the summons 
served on him and troops of the Company have driven 

out the Raja's men from the Pavganah of Beloorichor. 
In a letter from Major Macpherson to the Collector dated 
24th July, 1781, we are informed that Mayurbhafija troops 
had been driven out of Amardah and Rajghat. They made 
a stand at Amardah, where one Bhishfi was killed and one 
Jamadar and one Sepoy wounded on the British side. 

Major Macpherson applied for reinforcements and Captain 
Fenwick marched to Beloorichor with one hundred and 
fifty men (letter dated 29th July, 1781). In a letter dated 
1st August, 1781, Major Macpherson informed Peiarce of 
Medinipur that Lieut. MacGregor had informed him that 
Damodar Bhafija had at one time promised cessation of 
hostility ; but on the 29th July his people advanced towards 
the British and fought for one hour. When they gave 
way, one Sepoy was killed and one Havildar and one Sepoy 
wounded, while the Mayurbhanja army lost about twenty- 
five killed and wounded. Damodar Bhanja's troops were 
joined by two thousand Maratha horse and men and the 
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people of the neighbourhood fled to the jungles and British 
troops had to fall back upon the Suvariiarekha. On the 
2nd of the same month Macpherson reported that Captain 
Fenwick had joined him. The arrival of a Wakil from 
Raja Damodar Bhanja with a letter is reported in a letter 
from Captain MacGregor from his camp near Patpore 
dated the 28th July, 1781, to Macpherson. Two letters 
from Raja Damodar BhaSja of Mayurbhanja protesting 
against British invasion, but without date, are preserved. 

In the second one Damodar BhaSja states that he received 
charge of the country from Rajghat to RajaranI Talav from 
Maharaja Chumpajee (Chimnaji Bapu), who gave him 
some Maratha Jamadars. The summons sent to him is 
dated 23rd Ashadha 1188 Amli or 12th July, 1781. 

Raja Damodar BhaSja sent a representation to the 
Company which was received at Medinipur on the 25th 
July, 1781, in which it is stated that the zamindar of 
Bulliaberah seized a woman in his territory and when he 
sent his men to enquire he beat them severely. On 
hearing this the Raja left Amardah and sent some of 
his troops to Bulliaberah. The zamindar of Bulliaberah * 
was a subject of MayurbhaSja. Eighty-one Mauzahs 
belonging to Qilas Amardah and Khanpur were unjustly 
occupied by the zamindar of Beloorichor. In accordance 
with the order of Chimnaji Bapu he has taken possession 
of these eighty-one villages, the revenue of which he 
was to send to the Maratha Government These facts 
have been represented to the Governor-General by 
Beniram Pandit, the Wakil of RajarSm Pandit. These two 
ktters were forwarded to the Collector of Medinipur by 
Macpherson with his letter dated 3rd August, 1781, In the 
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meanwhile, MacGregor arrived at Binnapara and began 
hostilities and a third letter was received from Damodar 
Bhanja on this subject. A fourth letter was received from 
the Raja stating that the country between Rajghat and 
Rajaranl Talav was given to him by Chimnaji Bapu and 
held by Maratha Jamadars. In a long report from Captain 
Fenwick to Macpherson we are informed that the 
MayurbhaSja troops were being daily re-info reed by 
Maratha troops from Katak and stating that he intended 
to march from his camp near Pabpore to Rani Sarai and 
Khanpur. 

Another long communication was received by the 
Collector of Medinipur from Raja Damodar Bhafija on 
the 4th August, 1781, stating that after the arrival of certain 
English gentlemen at Tappore (Tajpur), the Raja retired 
to fort Ghotah. For several years his ’Amils had been 
in possession of the country between Rajghat and Raja 
Berattees tank (Rajaranl Talav). This was confirmed by 
English letters from the Governor of Calcutta. When 
Chimnaji Bapu returned, he left with the Raja, Mir 
Himmat 'All Khan and Hutguir (Hastgir) Rao in Amardah 
and gave the charge of the collection to Mir Himmat 'All. 
The Raja protests against the seizure of Beloorichor 
without any Khor-posh or Malikana for the same. The 
Collector of Medinipur replied to this letter on the 4th 
August, 1781, stating that in the ’Amli year 1186 an 
investigation was made in the presence of Govind Rutton 
Waktl and the zamindar of Beloorichor in which it was 
proved that the Raja plundered Oodunt (Udmant) Ray and 
Rupdas Ray and seized these eighty-one villages. In 'Amlt 
1172, Mr. Watts made an inquiry and annexed these 
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villages to the territories of the Company. The Raja was 
asked in this letter that if these eighty-one villages were 
his ancestral property then for what reasons he did not 
appeal against the order of Mr. Watts. The Raja 
was once more requested to come to Medinipur in 
person. 

On the 6th August, 1781, Macpherson reported to 

Peiarce that Fenwick had occupied Khanpur, Multan! and 

Ran! Sarai without any opposition from the Mayurbhanja 

people. Proceedings of the Council dated 10th August 

show that the Company decided to keep the troops in 

Beloorichor forthe time being. In a letter dated 14th August, 

1781, Nayanchand Ghosh, Shiqdat of Beloorichor, 

and Muhammad Sharif, Thanahdar of Jaleswar, reported 

that the Mayurbhanja troops were at Coontau, eight miles 

from them, and, therefore, unless troops were stationed at 

Patpur, Rani Sarai and Gumraw, cultivators would not 

return to their villages. According to this report troops 

were stationed at these villages. The Company's 

Government at Calcutta now decided to withdraw the 

troops from Beloorichor leaving a party for the protection 
of tenants. 


The Collector of Medinipur wrote to Nana Rao, the 
Faujdar of Balasore, stating the intention of the Company 
to chastise Rajah Damodar Bhafija. A letter was received 
from the latter on the 14th August by the Collector of 
Medndpur stating that Maratha troops were stationed in 
^ forts of Amardah and Khanpur, that he has sent his 

akt ’ ^ a ' yad Abdul ’ Ali and begging the Collector to 
remove Captain Fenwick from Beloorichor. The Collector 

a reply on the 15th requesting the Raja to withdraw 
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his army from Coontau to Hariharpur and fo send a 
Wakil. Evidently Saiyad 'Abdul 'All had not yet arrived. 

On the 31st September, 1781, Peiarce reports that the 
Wakil who came from Damodar Bhanja was not invested 
with proper authority. A petition was addressed to the 
Governor-General by Nana Rao Mukund, younger brother 
of Rajaram Mukund Pandit and Raja Damodar Bhafija 
of Mayurbhafija in which it is stated that Nana Rao was 
proceeding to Calcutta, but on the way he had to return 
to Medinipur an account of a disorder in his feet. His 
Wakil has already gone to Calcutta regarding the delivery 
of eighty-one villages pertaining to the Qila’ of Mayur- 
bhaSja. It is requested that the claim may be settled by 
Messrs. Croftes and Charters. There is considerable 
truth in the petition of Damodar Bhafija in which it is 
stated that he sent papers authenticated by the signature of 
Sadat Qanungoe Jay Narayan Ray but they were rejected 
by one Chandra Sekhar Ghosh. Peiarce was distinctly 
averse to him. He sent his Wakil to Calcutta to lay 
his complaints before the Council but nobody paid any 
attention to them. It is not known how much gold 
“Nabob" Peiarce assimilated from the zamindars of 
Beloorichor to hand over these eighty-one villages to 
wrongful possessers from the rightful owners. We must 
remember that in the eighteenth century British justice in 
India was tempered to suit the needs of Bengali vermin 
of the type of Gangagovind Singh, Nabakrishna De and 
Krishna Kanta Nandy, who clung to the eighteenth century 
“Nabobs" of the type of Clive, Vansittart, Verelst and 
Hastings as parasites. Had Damodar Bhafija belonged 
even to the end of the nineteenth century some justice 
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might have been done to him. The Council resolved to 
direct the Qanungoe of Jalesvar to come to Calcutta with 
the papers regarding the claim to these eighty-one villages 
by the Marathas and Raja Damodar BhaSja. The Waktl 
of Damodar Bhanja submitted a representation to the 
Governor regarding the fort of Amardah and the eighty- 
one villages appertaining to it. From this we learn that 
the Raja withheld payment of the revenue of fifty-two 
of these amounting to Rs. 10% Security was demanded 
from him but he failed to give that too. The Collector 
of Medinipur entered into an agreement with the Mdlguzars 
for the direct payment of the revenue to the Collector 
to liquidate the Raja’s debt and thus became Ijaradars. 
The next year the Collector seized these eighty-one villages 
and annexed them to the district of Medinipur. A Wakil 
was sent to the Governor and the latter wrote to the 
Collector of Medinipur, but the Collector paid no heed to 
it. It appears that on the arrival of Chimnaji Bapu 
complaints were sent to him and Rajaram Mukund Pandit, 
who came to Calcutta. Rajaram Pandit promised to 
write to his Wakil about it. John Shore, as Acting 
President of the Council, decided that if was difficult to 
determine clearly upon the rights of the two parties 
but “the proof rather preponderates in favour of the 
Mohrbunge Raja.’’ Further on, he states the "If the 
matter of the right between the zamindar of Beloorichor 
and the Raja of Mayurbhanja is uncertain, it is equally 
difficult to determine to whom the revenues belong, 
to the Company or to the Marathas. The Waktl of the 
Mayurbhafija Raja affirms he pays and has ever paid 
them at Balasore to the Marathas together with the rent 
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of Remuna.” 1 On this report the application of Damodar 
Bhafija was sent to the Board of Revenue. The Governor- 
General in Council decided on the 26th April, 1782, to 
prosecute the inquiry further. Finally the claim of the 
Mayurbhanja Raja was rejected by Warren Hastings, but 
we do not know which “Nobkisen” or “Gungagovind” 
prompted the order (13th July, 1782). 

This gross injustice led to further alienation of feelings, 
not unnaturally, of Damodar Bhafija and he started 
guerilla warfare. A petition was received from Harikrishna 
Chaudhuri, zamindar of Dantan, stating that last year 
Raja Damodar Bhafija plundered his tenants and 
took away some buffaloes and this year he wanted to 
seize some villages belonging to him. This petition was 
supported by an affidavit by one Ras Bihar! Mazumdar 
and another by Anupram Ray. Ras Bihar! and Jaynarayan 
Das stated that they were with Mr. Cholat (?) when, 
on the 3rd of Ashadh about a thousand foot and 
some horsemen belonging to Damodar Bhanja :attacked 
some villages and plundered and burnt them. Anupram 
Ray states in his affidavit that his Gumasfah Dhundhi- 
ram informed him that Damodar’s troops came, 
attacked, and burnt several villages in the month of 
Ashadh. A note, dated Calcutta, the 10th November, 1783, 
contains the information that a military force was sent to 
the western frontier of Medinipur to quell the disturbances 
created by Raja Damodar Bhafija and other Zamindars 
in the Thariah of Balarampur. The Board of Revenue was 
directed by the Governor-General on the 17th of November, 

1 The spelling of proper names has been changed so as to be 
easily recognisable. 
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1783, to determine in what relation Raja Damodar Bhafija 
of MayurbhaSja stood to the Company's Government of 
Bengal and the Maratha Government in Orissa. A report 
received from J. Dynely, Superintendent of Revenue 
or Collectors, dated 25th November of the same year, 
contains very valuable Information about Damodar Bhafija. 
A report was received by Dynely from Captain Hamilton, 
who commanded at Jaleswar, that Damodar Bhafija was 
collecting a large force to plunder the Company’s districts 
on the other side of the Suvarnarekha and was assisting 
the Raja of Bogri. Mudhoji Bhonsle also wanted to 
crush him. Rajaram Pandit was at Nilgiri with a large 
army trying to reduce Damodar, but he would not succeed. 


Rajaram applied for flints to Captain Hamilton, but the 
latter could not supply them. Captain Vincent, who 
commanded a battalion of the 16th Regiment, wrote to 
Captain Hamilton that he sent a Harkarah to Damodar 
BhaSja, who sent a civil reply. On. receiving these reports 
Warren Hastings as Governor-General in Council wrote 
to the Board desiring to propose joint action against 
Raja Damodar Bhafija. Captain Vincent reported that 
on the 12th December of the same year the Chuads 
of Dampari and Kuliapal had stated that they would 
discharge their arrears of revenue when Raja Damodar 
Bhafija would do so. On the 24th December Captain 
Vincent reported to Dynely that he had received a letter 
rom Damodar Bhafija expressing his intention to make 
eras and pay arrears of revenue and that for this purpose 
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states that Damodar BhaSja plundered the Parganah of 
Janpur and compelled the Company’s zamindar to 
co-operate with him. Captain Vincent wrote to Raja 
Raghunath Narayan of Pachet and Raja Chaifan Singh 
of Vishnupur to supply him with provisions on the 19th 
December. On the 15th January, 1784, Manikchand, 
Thanahdar , sent a petition, a copy of which was forwarded 
to the Board by Dynely. Manikchand reported that when 
he sent out summons to the Parganah of Nayabasan Raja 
Damodar BhaSja caused all inhabitants to desert their 
homes. His son Balabhadra BhaSja resided at Nayabasan 
but did not appear. He sent a Wakil to state that his 
master would not be able to appear in person. On the 18th 
January, 1784, Lieut. Radcliffe reported that Manikchand 
Thanahdar requested him to come to Nayabasan to oppose 
Raja Damodar BhaSja. In his ’Arzi Manikchand states 
that Raja Damodar Bhanja was ready to pay Rs. 3000 as 
revenue but as soon as he heard that Captain Vincent 
had moved to Bogri he evaded payment. Damodar 
BhaSja had married the daughter of Bhubanmani Dei of 
Kiyarchand in Thanah Janpur and possessed himself of 
her fort and zamindari and appointed one Dinabandhu 
Kumar to the charge of the fort. Lieut. Radcliffe wanted 
to proceed to Nayabasan but permission was refused. 
In a report dated 1st February, 1784, Radcliffe informed 
Dynely that he had received a letter from Raja Damodar 
Bhanja stating that he intended to send his relation 
Kasinath BhaSja to settle the ;arrears of revenue, and this 
person arrived at Nayabasan but evaded appearance. 
In a second report from Radcliffe dated 24th February 
he sought permission to cross the Subarnarekha as 
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ManikchSnd [informed him that Raja Damodar Bhafija 
had sent re-in forcemenfs to that place. Dynely informed 
the Board on the 1st May, 1784, that Chitra Singh, the 
zamindar of Bogri, surrendered voluntarily to Captain 
Hamilton and the Chuad chief, Subla Singh of Kuliapal, 
had been taken prisoner, but Damodar Bhafija had not 
paid any revenue. In a letter dated 15th July, 1784, Dynely 
sent a petition from Raja Damodar Bhafija to the Board 
in which the former states that in Mughal times Rs. 1700 
was paid as revenue for Nayabasan, Rain and Mowbbadar 
but if was increased to Rs. 3200 by Mr. Fergusson. Rs. 1000 
more was included in this amount as Nazarana. He 
therefore agreed to pay Rs. 3200 for Nayabasan, etc. 

Dynely was directed to accept Rs. 3200 annually for these 
three Parganahs. 


A letter was received from Morar Pandit about the 
depredations of Damodar Bhafija on pilgrims coming to 
Puri through his territory. Morar Pandit sent another 
letter from the Maratha Subahdar at Puri to the same 
effect. The Marafhas now intended to establish another 

Chauki for fhe collection of Pilgrim Tax from pilgrims to 
Jagannatha. This was objected to by Dynely and one 
Serjeant-Major Covencey, but no steps were taken to 
prevent the establishment of the new Thdnah at Narsinghpur 
which was between Multani and Bastah. Dynely wrote 
to the Board on the 22nd February, sending copy of 
another letter from Morar Pandit in which the latter states 
that Damodar Bhafija’s people oppress the pilgrims. 
Morar Pandit states that at the request of Dynely he has 
stopped sending troops to Narsinghpur pass. Peiarce 
returned to Medinipur and wrote to the Board on the 
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1st April, 1785, informing the Government of the necessity 
of sending more troops to the Mayurbhafija frontier. In 
his letter to Lt.-Col. Fullarton, Peiarce states that it is 
necessary to send a company of Sepoys to Janpur and in 
his letter to Lieut. Dickens he states that he has applied 
to Lt.-Col. Fullarton for more troops to prevent Damodar 
Bhafija from plundering the English Parganahs of Barajit 
and J5npur and to release the widow of the deceased 
zamindar of Kiyarchand. In a long letter, dated 19th 
April, 1785, Peiarce informed the Board that Damodar 
Bhafija paid Rs. 5200 for Nayabasan, Rain and Maubandar 
for the first two or three years and that last year he wanted 
to diminish this amount by Rs. 2000. His Harkarah was 
stopped twenty miles on this side of Hariharpur and was 
not allowed to go to the presence of the Raja. Peiarce states 
that he sent 7ah$ilnamahs to Radha Mohan, Raja Damodar 
Bhafija’s agent at Nayabasan, to go to the Thanahdar at 
Janpur and to Dinabandhu Kumar to go to his Thanah. 
He further informed the Board that a force of nearly 
5000 men was sent against Damodar Bhafija by the 
Subahdar of Katak but Damadar Bhafija got rid of them 
by the payment of their dues about six weeks ago from 
Chalans of money sent from Nayabasan and other 
zamindaris. The Collector further recommended that the 
zamindaris of Damodar Bhafija in the British district of 
Medinipur should be given to some other zamindar or 
otherwise made Khas and held with a company of Sepoys. 
According to this recommendation Nayabasan etc., 
were made Khas. A Korokdar was appointed, supported 
by an officer and a company of Sepoys (letter dated 2nd 
June, 1785). On hearing of this order Raja Damodar 
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Bhafija ordered Jagannath Singh, his deputy, to pay 
Rs. 3000 immediately. This intelligence was sent by Lieut. 
Burnett from Goplballabhpur on the 19th May, 1785, to 
Peiarce. We learn from a letter dated 21st May, 1785, from 
Peiarce to Burnett that Damodar Bhafija’s arrears of 

revenue for 1785 and 1783 amounted to Rs. 5767-5-3. 
Dinabandhu Kumar was ordered to be reminded to return 
nine cows which his people plundered from the zamindar 
ofBarajit. On receipt of this letter Burnett replied on 
the 25th that the Thanahdat sent a letter to Raja Damodar 
Bhafija asking him to pay the arrears of revenue within 
seven or eight days, failing which his parganah would be 
made Khas. His manager, Jagannath Singh, was with 
Burnett at that time and had paid about Rs. 1000. Burnett 
heard that Raja Damodar Bhafija owed the Marathas 
about Rs. 24000 as arrears of tribute. Burnett forwarded a 
letter from Raja Damodar Bhafija in which the latter 
stated that he had ordered Jagannath Ghosh to pay 
Rs. 3000 immediately. In reply to Damodar Bhafija, Peiarce 
asked him in a letter without date to settle all arrears of 
revenue immediately. 

A long report was sent by the resident of Jaleswar, 

Mr. J. L. Chauvet, on the 16th June, 1785, stating that the 

Marathas still regarded the parganah of Beloorichor as 

their own and continued to demand the revenue from the 

Raja of Mayurbhafija, who represented that he was unable 

to pay it as he had been dispossessed of it by the Company. 

The Raja of Mayurbhafija was still prepared to support 
his claim by force of arms. 

The Marathas also claimed the Puvganah of Laspochour 
held by A&ram ChaudhurL Dynely held an inauirv 
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during his period of office at Medinipur and sent an Amin 
to collect evidence, but the report of the Amin was favour¬ 
able to the Marathas. Peiarce .stated that after Dynely’s 
departure he had taken up the case. The evidence 
produced showed that this territory consisted of a number 
of small pieces of land. Peiarce clearly stated that the 
admission of the Maratha claim would be prejudicial to 
British prestige. 

Peiarce wrote on the 19th November, 1786, to the Board 
of Revenue at Calcutta enclosing a communication from 
Jagannath Ghosh, Naib of Raja Damodar Bhanja in 
Nayabasan. In this letter he states that Rs. 379 out of the 
Rs.1000 agreed upon still remain to be paid and Rs. 722 for 
the 'Amli year 1193 (1786 a. d.), while not a single rupee has 
been paid for the gists of the current year. Jagannath 
Ghosh complained of the depredations of one Baliyar 
Singh, a Chuad Sardar in Nayabasan, who paid no regard 
to the authority of Raja Damodar Bhanja. Peiarce 
therefore asked the Commanding Officer at Medinipur to 
send a Company of Sepoys to drive out Baliyar Singh. 
The petition from Jagannath Ghosh, Naib of Nayabasan, 
was received at Medinipur on the 17th November, 1786. 
It is stated therein that Baliyar Singh became dissatisfied 
with Raja Damodar Bhafija and went to Nayabasan and 
on the 27th Kartik murdered one Satrughna Digwar and 
burnt Sutmar and three or four villages and carried off 
cattle. The tenants fled to other places and therefore the 
collection of revenue is very much impeded. Along with 
his letter Peiarce sent to the Board a report from Suttyram 
Paul (Sltaram Pal), Thanahdar of Janpur, stating that on 
the 29th of Kartik last he received a report from Jagannath 
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Ghosh, Ndib of purganah Nayabasan, that Baliyar Singh of 
Gillah Rattah attacked British territory, murdered ^atrughna 
Digwar of Dumrobally and plundered and burnt Sutma 
and three or four villages, carrying off cattle and other 
property of the tenants. On receiving this report Peiarce 
sent copies to the Board and was ordered to secure the 
revenues against any impediments and protect the tenants. 

The Bengal District Gazetteer for Puri names one 
Sadasiva Rao as the successor of Rajaram Mukund Pandit 
in 1782, but the records prove that Rajaram continued to 
be in office long after that year till 1789 or 1790. Stirling 
has stated distinctly that Rajaram Mukund retired in 1200 
Amli, that is 1792-93. 1 Forster, who was sent to Nagpur to 
draw Raghuji Bhonsle II into the infamous triple alliance 
of 1790 against Tipu Sultan, passed through Orissa. His 
companion Leckie writes of Cuttuck: “The Subahdar , 
as he is styled, has gone to Nagpur whither he is generally 
summoned once in two or three years to give his 
accounts.” 2 The records available to me contain a series 
of incidents regarding the South-Western frontier of the 
British Company’s dominions. Mr. C. Burrowes, Collector 
of Medinipur, wrote to the Board of Revenue on the 13th 
April, 1789, that the Marathas commited incessant depreda¬ 
tions on the tenants of the Parganah of Dantan and killed 
a servant of the Chaudhuris of that place. In this letter 
Raja Damodar BhaBja is described as a rebel fo the 
Maratha Government and the chief leader of lawlessness 
on the border. Burrowes applies for permission to fire 
in case the Marathas refuse restoration of stolen property. 

1 Asiatic Researches , VoL XV, p. 305 . 

2 ***** Mafi0ns « ith th ° Nagpur State in the 18th century, p. 107. 
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Translation of three applications or reports from the 
Havildar of guard stationed at Danton were forwarded. 
The first report is dated 23rd March and states that the 
the people of Raja Damodar Bhafija carried away six 
cows of Govind Pramanik and some cattle from other 
villages. They likewise carried away a crop of gram from 
a field belonging to Harekrishna Chaudhurl. On the 23th 
of March, the second report states they carried off 32 
bullocks belonging to Purushottam and Harekrishna and 
paid no heed to remonstrances of the Havildar and the 
Sepoys. The third report is dated the 27fh March, on which 
date three parties of Mayurbhanja troops surrounded three 
villages and began to discharge arrows and fire matchlocks. 
Many of the arrows and balls came among the Sepoys 
and a Sardar Paik of Harekrishna Chaudhuri was killed 
by a ball. The Board, in forwarding this report with 
enclosures to the Governor-General in Council, chose to 
style the ravages committed by Raja Damodar Bhafija 
as violence committed by the Marathas. (23rd April 
1789). By an order of the Governor General in Council 
the Dantan guard was ordered to fire (29th April 1719). 
On the 18th January, 1793, G. Dowdeswell reported to 
the Board of Revenue that Raja Damodar Bhafija had 
applied for protection against two Taluqdars named Kissen 
Singh and Arjun Singh of Gelakatia who were obstructing 
collection of revenue at Nayabasan. Some troops were sent 
by the Collector to protect the tenants of Nayabasan and 
when these two Sardars attacked two villages there was an 
action in which one British Sepoy was killed and two 
wounded. The Havildar of the Guard applid for 
reinforcements. Lieut. Collins, the officer of the 
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detachment, was ordered to Nayabasan and information was 
received that Kissen Singh and Arjun Singh had murdered 
Herdanund (Hridayananda), the Dlwan of Raja Damodar 
Bhanja. The Collector requested Collins to arrest the 
Sardars and other persons suspected of aiding and abetting 
them. The Board approved his measures and the 
Governor-General in Council also acquiesced (1st 
February, 1793). 

There is a gap in the sequence of events which 
cannot be filled up. On the last occasion we saw that 
Damodar Bhafija had failed to pay revenues for Nayabasan 
and his three parganahs made Khas or sequestrated. 
Now we find him regarded as a loyal zamindar in whose 
aid troops were sent against refractory hill Talukdars. 
Evidently he had paid up his arrears of revenue and 
therefore was replaced as zamindar of Nayabasan, Rain 
and Maubandar. Dowdeswell wrote again on the 30th 
January regarding Kissen Singh and Arjun Singh. The 
report from Collins dated 29th January contained the 
information that these Sardars plundered the village of 
Nagule about three days ago. Two small parties were 
sent to Bolah and Mypaul belonging to these two Sardars, 
where they were attacked and rescued on the arrival of 
Collins. The depredators left about 120 or 130 cattle 
behind and the Sepoys burnt the villages. The next 
morning some tenants who had joined the rebels returned 
On hearing of the firing Raja Damodar BhaSja sent 
some of hispaiksand desired Collins to sell the cattle 
and to give the proceeds of sale to the Sepoys 
Dowdeswell replied on the 30th requesting Collins to 
arrest Kissen Singh and Arjun Singh. The entire 
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correspondence was forwarded by the Board to the 
Governor-General in Council on the 15th February and 
the latter ordered on the 22nd that action taken by 
the Collector of Medinipur was approved. 

Dowdeswell wrote on the 30th April, 1793, stating that 
an advertisement was issued directing Raja Damodar 
Bhafijato deliver himself up in person but that he had failed 
to do so. It was rather impertinent even for Cornwallis 
to order a semi-independent Chief under a separate 
independent king to deliver himself in person simply 
because he happened to be a land-holder also under the 
British. Such an order is equivalent to asking a Khugiani 
chief to appear in person and stand trial in a British court 
at Peshawar simply because he possessed a house in that 
city. The Collector’s letter was forwarded by the Board on 
the 8th May, 1793, and the latter ordered that the zamindari 
of Raja Damodar Bhafija might continue to be under 
attachment. In the meanwhile, Damodar Bhafija employed 
an attorney named Ledlie to write to Dowdeswell. The 
latter wrote to the Board of Revenue on the 20th February, 
1794, enclosing copies of the correspondence. Ledlie was 
instructed to apply to Dowdeswell for some elephants, 


horses, jewels and cloths which were forcibly taken away 
by some British troops from the Raja’s house at Barikooshy 
near Medinipur (letter dated 28th January, 1794). The 
Governor-General in Council decided that Mr. Ledlie was 
not entitled to interfere in this matter (letter dated 28th 
February, 1794). John Stonehouse, Collector of Medinipur, 
informed the Board of Revenue on the 23rd November, 
1795, that a report had been sent from the Tahsildar of 
|5npur or Jahanpur regarding disturbances caused by 
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mutinous Sepoys and the troops of Damodar Bhafija. 
Benoderam Sen, Tahsildar of Jahanpur, reported that on 
the 27th Kartik of the Fasti year 1203 :the mutineers from 
the British army had joined Raja Damodar Bhafija and 
were at Oania with Pikera Booma ( ? Bhuiyan i.e., Raghu- 
nath Pikera), zamindar of Fort Kelar. Damodar Bhafija 
had collected paiks and Chuads and posted them at different 
places at the frontier. The houses of Uchchhav Pariyari 
and Sagar Buniya had been plundered and one Dhlr Singh 
of purganah Barajit wounded while defending his house. 
His brother’s wife was struck with a hatchet and Dhir Singh 
died of his wounds. The Tahsildar had distributed paiks 
for the defence ot the tenants. On the 27th November 
the Board of Revenue directed these communications to 
be laid before the Governor-General in Council. After a 
long and stormy career Damodar Bhafija died and his 
favourite concubine also died about the same time. The 
intelligence of the death of this turbulent chief was 
received from a Musalman police officer named Mir 
Muhammad Saiyad and transmitted by Stonehouse, 
Collector of Medinipur, in his letter dated 7th April, 1796, 
to Calcutta. 

We must now go back to other events in Orissa, some 

of which happened nine or ten years before the death of 
Damodar Bhafija. 

We must now go back to 1787 in order to narrate the 
events connected with Raghunath Pikera, zamindar of 
Kalar and Barajit, another parganah like Nayabasan on the 
borders of Bengal and Orissa. It appears from these 
records that Rajaram Mukund was still the Subdhddt of 
Orissa in 1782. Peiarce, the Collector of Mediniour. 
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writing on the 29th May, 1787, states that Raghunath Plkera 
(spelt Pykaran, also Raghunath Chooyan) of Kelar, a 
zamindar in Maratha territory, had started depredations 
in the British parganahs Gaganeswar and Narangachor 
and representation had been received from the zamindars 
of these places. Raghunath was also a zamindar in 
British territory like Raja Damodar Bhafija of Mayur- 
bhafija, and Peiarce complained that he sent a parwanah 
with a Harkarah to which Raghunath did not pay any heed 
and therefore a Hcivildar and twelve Sepoys were placed 
as a Thanah on the border. The letter from the Collector 
encloses an application from Rajballabh Chaudhuri of 
Gaganeswar in Chaklah Jaleswar in which it is stated that 
property and cattle belonging to the tenants of Lakshmlpur, 
Seypoorah and six other villages were carried away. 
Moreover, when the Harkarah went with the Collector’s 
Parwanah , Raghunath refused to meet him and a 
Tahsildar on the part of Rajaram Pandit said that the 
lands of Rajballabh Chaudhuri belonged to the Marathas. 
A similar petition was received about the depredations 
committed by Raghunath in the Parganah of Narangachor. 
The Board approved of the action taken by the 
Collector for the protection of parganahs Narangachor 
and Gaganeswar. On the 9th June, 1787, Peiarce 
forwarded copies of letters written to him by Madde 
Khan, Maratha Thanahdar of Kelar, and and that 
written by him to Rajaram Mukund. In this letter 
Piearce begins by stating that Raghunath Pikera was 
supported by Madde Khan, who has been sent to Kelar 
by the Faujddr of Ballasore. The second information 
was that some lands on the border were relinquished 
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by the English Company in favour of Bisvarabhar Pandit. 
In the letter from Madde Khan, dated the 23rd May, 
1787, the latter calls himself Thanahdar of Qila* 
Nayagaon Khalar. If begins with the statement that he has 
been appointed by Rajaram Pandit The second statement 
is that Rajballabh Chaudhuri has possessed himself of 
Chinka Chak by force, though it belongs to the Marathas. 
Peiarce was requested to send an Amin to inquire into 
the matter. The second enclosure to the Collector’s letter 
was from Morar Pandit, Faujdar of Balasore, and is dated 
the 23rd May, 1787. It begins with the statement that Madde 
Khan is employed by him as Tahsildar of Qila’ Nayagaon 
Khelar. Morar Pandit complains that Raghunath Pikera 
of Khelar and Jhumrapar and Dinabandhu Kumar of Qila’ 
Dip Kiyarchand have kept back revenue on account of 
encroachments on the part of the English. The Collector 
is further requested to help Madde Khan with ten or twenty 
Sepoys, if he calls for them. Peiarce replied to Madde 
Khan on the 29th May, 1787, stating that Rajballabh 
Chaudhuri had been in possession of Chinka Chak for 
eighteen years and as a Ldddbi was executed by Raghunath 
Pikera, he had no claim to it now. Two letters were 
written to Morar Pandit, one about Chinka Chak and 
another about the depredations in British territory. On 
the 4th June a letter was sent to Rajaram Pandit regarding 
the complaints of Rajballabh Chaudhuri of Gaganeswar 
and Ramnarayan Chaudhuri of Narangachor about the 
depredations of Raghunath Pikera. A second report was 
sent^by Peiarce on the 12th July, 1787, forwarding a report 
of Amin Lakshml Charan dated 8th June, 1787. The Amin 
states that he saw Pikera’s Paiks plundering the village of 
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Ghogra, threatening the villagers with fire-arms. They 
took Agni Sahu, Sarbarahkar of the Company, as a 
prisoner to Thanah Bhusrapal. Raghunath Pikera has 
collected the rents of Asapal belonging to Ramnarayan 
Chaudhuri. In former times also he created great 
disturbances and Messrs. Dusful and Davey were sent to 
Bhusrapal to punish him. The report ends with the 
statement that the stolen cattle had not been returned as 
yet. Peiarce sent a parwanah to Lakshmi Charan Amin on 
the 9th June, upbraiding him sharply for his inaction and 
ordering him to write immediately to release Agni Sahu. 
Morar Pandit wrote on the 11th of the same month 
requesting the early settlement of the district surrounding 
Lakshmipur, stating that he had sent parwanas'.to Madde 
Khan and Raghunath Pikera. To this a reply was sent 
on the 14th June stating that Dattaram Chaudhuri, father 
of Rajaballabh Chaudhuri, had been given the villages of 
Ghogra, Lakshmipur, etc., in lieu of Hamidpur and 
therefore Raghunath Pikera executed a Ladabi. A report 
of Lakshmi Charan Amin , dated 22nd June, 1787, contains 
the information that Mudde Khan came to Gopinathpur 
and had a long conference with him, Agni Sahu had been 
released. A letter was received from Mudde Kh5n stating 
that Raghunath Pikera stated that when he was an infant 
Dhundiram Qanungoe and Kalicharan Rao got Qabuliafs 
made by influencing the Hakim. Ramkanu Beburta, Noib 
of Raghunath Pikera, stated that Karnakar, the Waktl of 
Dattaram Chaudhuri, had disputes regarding the settlement 
of this boundary. On hearing this statement Lakshmi 
Charan Amin was requested to settle the dispute, but he 
pleaded that he had no orders from the Collector. A 
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reply was sent to this letter on the 6th July, 1787, stating 
that Madde Khan’s statement about the matter being 
referred to Mr. Vansittart was stated to be false. 

Copies of correspondence received from Rajaram 
Pandit was sent by Peiarce to the Board of Revenue on 
the 30th August, 1787. In his letter dated 13th July 
Rajaram Pandit states that he had sent a parwanah to the 
zamindar of Kelar and a letter to Morar Pandit to the same 
purpose. The parwanah is dated 7th Ramzan, 1194, and 
it orders the zamindar of Kelar to return the stolen cattle 
immediately. But Raghunath Pikera paid very little 
attention to the parwanah from the Subahdar of Orissa. 
Lakshml Charan Amin reported to Peiarce that Raghunath 
Pikera did not pay any attention to the parwanah taken to 
him by Mir Kanu Jamadar and Nawab-ud-din Harkarah . 
The report of these two, dated 8th August, 1787, states that 
on arriving at Khelar they found Raghunath bathing in a 
tank. He desired them to sit down and then failed to 
reappear. They went to Bhuban Mahapatra, who said he 
had nothing to do with Barajeet, and asked them to go 
to Brindaban and Haru Patnayak. So they went to these 
people, who refused to receive the parwanah of the 
Collector and Rajaram Pandit. Three days later they 
went to Madde Khan, who also received them unfavourably. 
On the 28th January, 1788, the Governor-General in 
Council directed the Board of :Revenue to confiscate the 
Purganah of Barajeet held by Raghunath Pikers. Burrowes, 
the next Collector of Medinipur, reported on the 26th June, 
1788, that the revenue due on account of Barajeet amounted 
to Rs. 346-11-11. The same Collector reported on the 17th 
of August, 1790, that the Sepoys of the English Company 
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had to fire to stop the depredations of Raghunath Pikera- 
He sent a translation of a letter from Morar Pandit 
protesting against firing on tenants of Raghunath Pikera 
when they went to cultivate in the village of Garhiyapota. 
Morar Pandit also sent a copy of a letter from the Dman 
stating that on this occasion four or five tenants were hit 
with balls and arrows. On receiving this representation 
the Havildar of the guard was directed to use * every means 
in his power to protect the tenants without proceeding to 
the extremity of firing. On the 22nd of April 
the Collector of Medinipur notes that he received two 
letters from Raghunath Pikera to the Sarbarahkars and 
tenants of Nalvee, Darinda, Nalband, etc., informing them 
that these villages were mortgaged to him and therefore 
the rents must be paid to him alone. The same officer 
notes on the 6th January, 1790, that on the 6fh March 
Raghunath Pikera’s people plundered the villages of Lapu 
and Konkonda and wounded two men. On the 6th at 
mid-day they carried away one hundred and sixteen heads 
of cattle. This was done by way of retaliation on 
Raghunath Pikera’s enemy, Dinabandhu Kumar, to whom 
these villages supplied provisions. The officer of the 
guard was reprimanded for not preventing this incident. 
On the 10th June, 1790, there is a note about the guard 
firing on Raghunath Pikera’s men and a report from the 
Havildar that he has only 160 rounds of ammunitions 
left and that Raghunath was coming to plunder the 
parganah with 500 men. The Collector ordered the 
commanding officer to supply fresh ammunition. Mir 
Basant, Havildar, reported another incident at Gawseer 
Chawk. He states that on the 13th Jaifh, Madde Khan 
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Thanahdar, Umid Khan, Jamadar, with five horse-men 
and Rambihari Sardar with 250 paiks Came and took 
away twelve ploughs, twenty-four bullocks and surrounded 
three Sepoys who were with them. Then Mir Basant 
Khan came up with the rest of his party and remonstrated 
with Madde Khan, who then surrendered the plundered 
property. Rambihari then threatened to plunder more. 
Again on the 18fh of Jaitfi, Madde Khan, Umid Khan and 
Rambihari came to Gawseer Chowk but retired on the 
Havildar’s remonstration. But those three went by another 
road plundered the guard-room, captured the Havildar’s 
son and carried away three tenants. Mir Basant followed 
them but was fired upon and the English Sepoys replied. 
The firing lasted for three hours, during which one Sepoy 
and two Paiks were wounded by balls and arrows. On 


receiving this report Burrowes ordered Havildar Shaikh 
Rosbun (Rustam) Jamadar to remain at Gawseer Chowk 
and to use fire arms in cases of extreme necessity. A copy 
of a letter received from Morar Pandit was forwarded 
by Borrowes to the Board of Revenue on the 2nd 
September, 1790. In this letter Morar Pandit says that 
the affair of Gawseer Chowk was due to the thoughtlessness 
and ignorance of Raghunath Pikera, who was a jungle 
zammdar. Barajeet was put up for sale, but nobody 

appeared to purchase it and no people remained to meet 
the Thanahdar of Jahanpur. Later on, Burrowes reported 
to the Board of Revenue that the purchaser of the 

i UT °rl a \ ° f BaraiCet Pfayed f0 be P ut in Possession of 
. The tenants of the purganah fled and the purchaser 

requested protection against Maratha raids. The purchaser 

also reported that the villages of Nayapal and MalanpSl 

30 
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were cultivated by Raghunath Pikera’s tenants. When 
the tenants of Barajeet went to cut their harvest they were 
opposed by armed people to the extent of one thousand. 
As the Havildar of the guard had no order to fire, these 
people plundered the guard-house and went away. The 
Board ordered Burrowes to compell the purchaser’s 
Gumashtafi to pay the arrears of revenue for Barajeet, 
as it was suspected that his representations were not quite 
correct. 

Writing on the 12th April, 1791, Burrowes states that 
in his opinion Morar Pandit was more disposed to 
encourage Raghunath Pikera than to repress him. He 
forwarded a Uuidad Zabanbandi from pavganah Barajeet, 
dated 7th Chaitra 1198 ' Amlu of 5ivacharan Bose 

Thanahdar , Kusaram Majumdar Gumashfah , the Sadar 
Chaudhurt , Chhaku Navat, Udan Singh Havildar and 
Nolam Pal. They state that they called the Gumashfah 
of the displaced zamindars before them, who stated that 
the English Company’s guard house stood at that place 
and Diwan Bhuban Mahapatra and Haru Patnaik 
Sherisfadar of the zamindar said that they themselves 
had burnt the guard-house. When asked why they were 
creating disturbances in the villages of Molampal, Naispal, 
Kubabisaji and Qila’ Barajeet, they answered that these 
villages they will keep and that they possessed 1000 good 
falwars which will be employed in the protection of these 
villages. 3ivacharam Bose, etc., then placed a mark at 
the place where the guard-house stood and ordered 
the Havildar to build another guard-house. When the 
guard-house was being erected the deplaced zamindar, 
i, e . t Raghunath Pikera, came with horsemen, Barquandazes 
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and Paiks to the extent of four or five hundred men, 
ready to attack the English party. As night came on 
5ivacharam Bose, etc., retired to the zamindar’s Kachhari. 
Raghunath Pikera collected about 1500 men and 
surrounded the British party. £ivacharan Bose states 
that he tried to pacify the people and waited for 
orders. Burrowes sent copies of these statements to 
Morar Pandit, stating that strict orders had been 
received to fire upon Raghunath Pikera’s people if 
they created a disturbance. The Officer of the guard 
was ordered to proceed with the erection of the 
guard-house and adhere to the instructions received 
regarding firing in case of extreme necessity. Morar 
Pandit in his letter to Burrowes states that the zamindari 
of Barajeet held by Raghunath Pikera was “under the care 
of MahS Raja Leeta Behader,” a term which cannot be 
understood. Even if it stands for Maharaja Sena or Sita 
Bahadur, it cannot be identified. Morar Pandit states 
that the English had taken the parganah of Barajeet without 
making any enquiry and without reason and wanted to 
place another zamindar in the place of Raghunath Pikera. 

He states further that Raghunath Pikera has been written 

to go to Medinipur and pay his revenue (letter, dated 28th 

Rajab, 1198 Am ft). 

Dowdeswell wrote from Medinipur, on the 15th of 
March^ 1793, that as an order had been issued for the arrest 
of Raja Damodar Bhafija, the latter had fled to the hilly 
parts of his principality with 600 armed men. Damodar 
Bhafija paid revenue irregularly, but he was still in 
possession of Nayabasan, and even at that date the 
Collector of Medinipur recommends the attachment of his 
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zamindari in British territory. On the 20th of March, 
1793, the same officer forwarded an extract of a report 
received from the Officer Commanding the detachment in 
Thanafi Jahanpur or Janpur. We find from this report that 
three or four ‘.parties of Damodar Bhafija’s soldiers and 
Chvars had been posted around the Thanafi with permission 
from the Raja to plunder. They '.took away two bullocks 
for the carriage of spare ammunition from near Gopl- 
ballabhpur and two men travelling with the bullocks were 
killed. He has received re-inforcements and will be able 
to assist the Tahsifdar . The same officer, whose name was 
Lieut. O’Donell, sent a second report, a copy of which 
was forwarded to the Board of Revenue by the Collector 
on the 22nd. O’Donell states in the second report that 
Raja Damodar Bhafija and his people are frightening away 
tenants from their villages and these people are '.flying info 
Dholbhum. A sepoy was sent in disguise and brought the 
report that there was a large chauki of Raja’s soldiers nearby. 
The Board directed the Collector of Medinipur to attack 
his zamindari and sent the correspondence to the Governor- 
General in Council for orders. Lord Cornwallis, the 
Governor-General, ordered, on the 29th March, 1793, the 
attachment of the zamindari of Raja Damodar Bhafija 
unless he delivered himself up within twelve days. 
Another report from Lieut. O’Donell, dated Gopiballabh- 
pur the 27th May, 1793, was forwarded to the Board of 
Revenue by Dowdeswell on the 29th. O’Donell reports that 
on that date he received an Onya letter from the Jamadar 
of a party of Maratha horse and foot stating that he had 
received orders to take possession of the place an 
inquiring whether the English Commander had any 
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objection to that. O’Donell requested him to draw back 
and sent for orders. Dowdeswell wrote immediately on 
the 29th to O’Donell asking about the strength of the 
Maratha detachment and ordering him to repel any 
encroachment on the Company’s territories. At that time 
the Maratha detachment was at a place called Sasura, 
which Dowdeswell regarded as being “dependent on the 
Company’s territory.” The Governor-General in Council 
approved the steps taken by Dowdeswell in the discharge 
of his duties (letter, dated 7th June, 1793). 

We learn from a letter of the President and the Member 
of the Board of Revenue dated the 31st May, 1796, that 
immediately before his death Raja Damodar Bhafija 
“Abdicated his Estate in consequence of measures taken 
by the late Acting Collector to bring him to trial for offences 
with which he stood charged of a Public and Criminal 
nature since which his Estate has been continued under the 
immediate charge of the officers of the Government.” In 
this letter the Board asks for instructions about the 
restoration of the property of Damodar Bhafija to his heirs. 
In the meanwhile, J. A. Stonehouse, Collector of Medinipur, 
forwarded an application from the Rani of Hariharpur. 
The application gives the date of the death of Damodar 
Bhafija as 22nd Chaitra 1203, Fasti. The Rani, Sumitra 
Del, stated that her husband bequeathed his estate to her 
and the Maratha Faujdar assembled all Qila’dars and 
zamindars and they placed her on the Masnad. She now 
applied for the release of the Parganah of Nayabasan held 
khds by the Company. One Mohan Lai Ghosh has been 
sent by her to Medinipur as her Wakit. On the 21st 
December 1797, J. hnhoff, Collector of Medinipur, 
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forwarded the petition from Sumitra Del recommending 
that Nayabasan should be given to Sumitra Del. The 
petition and the letter were forwarded to the Governor- 
General in Council by the Board of Revenue and the 
latter also recommended that Nayabasan should be given 
as an Ijara only for the present to Sumitra Del and to 
confirm it as a zamindari if she conducted herself well 
(Letter, dated 1st November, 1799). 

We must now go back to events in the Mayurbhafija 
State following the death of Raja Damodar Bhafija. 
Stonehouse, the Collector of Medinipur, writing on the 
28th May, 1796, states that he sent an order to the 
Thanafidar of Janpur or Jahanpur asking him to make 
enquiries regarding the Mayurbhafija State. The latter 
reports that Raja Damodar Bhafija left eleven married 
wives, four of whom immolated :themselves with their 
husband. Before his death the Raja ordered that the 
Pafrarii Sumitra, should be placed on the masnad. 
Damodar Bhafija left no children and Sumitra Del was 
about 35 years of age. The nearest relation of Damodar 
Bhafija was one Sureswar Bhafija, whose grandfather was 
a brother of Damodar Bhafija’s grandfather. His age was 
about thirty, but as he was illegitimate the late Raja never 
used to eat with him. One Bairagi Bhafija (spelt Birhaggy 
Bhafija) was also a relation of Damodar Bhafija, but not 
on good terms with him. He was adopted as a third son 
(Ravaf Rai), he was thirty-five years of age and was 
acquainted with business, which Sureswar Bhafija was not. 
This Bairagi was appointed by Sumitra Dei as the manager 
of her concerns. 

On the first July 1796 the zamindari of Nayabasan was 
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refused to Rani Sumitra Del by the Governor-General 
In Council. In a letter, dated 17th September, 1803, the 
Secretary to the Government agreed to the suspension of 
arrears of revenue due from her, about Rs. 1500, on account 
of the present crisis. This proves that Nayabasan had 
been restored to Sumitra Del Evidently this was one of 
the measures previously adopted for the destruction of the 
Maratha Empire, when step by step the Marquess of 
Wellesley made ready to destroy Maratha supremacy in 
India. The destruction of Tipu was completed in 1799. 
The Nizam was despoiled of the districts gained by him 
after the last war with Mysore. The English became 
secure on the South and the Western flanks of the Peshwa’s 


territory. Nay, the whole western flank was at the 
disposal of the English, as after the first subsidiary treaties 
the dominions of the Nizam and the Gaikwad of Baroda 
lay at the mercy of the English Company. By the totally 
unjustified mulction of the Nawab Sa’adat 'All Khan of 
Lucknow of the Subahs of Allahabad and Kora and of 
the province of Rohilkhand, recently conquered by his 
English friends, British frontiers became contiguous with 
those of Maharaja Daulat Rao Sinde, the most dangerous 
enemy of the British in India. As a conciliatory measure 
the Governor-General consented, on the 7th of November 
to the proposal from the Board of Revenue about restoring 
Nayabasan to R^i Sumitra Del. The Board reported on 
the 14th of November, 1800, that Rani Sumitra Dei had 
punctually discharged the public revenue but as she 
possessed large territories in the Maratha kingdom it 

BrttZhT* l? XPeC ^ ^ ShC W0Uld C ° me Reside i„ 
tish Territory. The Board therefore recommended that 
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a sanad for the zamindari of Nayabasan, etc., should 
be granted to Sumitra Dei. All this formality was needless. 
The cession of the zamindari of Nayabasan to Sumitra Del, 
whose husband, Raja Damodar Bhanja, had forfeited it, 
was the first step towards the conquest of Orissa, just as 
the conquest of Mysore and the mulction of Allahabad, 
Kora and Rohilkhand were of the Third Maratha War. 

Information about Orissa is very meagre in the Bakhar 
of the Nagpur Bhonsles compiled by Kashi Rao Rajeswar 
Gupte. We know from this that when BiSvambhar Pant 
was the Wakil of Raghuji II at Calcutta, it was reported 
to Raghuji that he, Bisvambhar, did not always act in 
accordance with the instructions of his chief. If was 
proposed to send Dagaji Raghunath in his place. In the 
month of November Vyankaji Bhonsle alias Manya Bapu 
and his mother Chima Bai went on pilgrimage to Puri and 
spent a year on the journey. Chima Bai found that four 
Sardars viz., Raghunath Seshadri, Bhup Singh, Bahram 
Khan and Shah Nawaz Khan (spelt Shahaban Khan) had 
remained in possession of Barabati fort since the days of 
the Subahdarship of Rajaram Mukund Pandit. By paying 
them one lakh of rupees in lieu of arrears of pay these 
four Sardras were removed from the possession of the 
court. They were employed by Send Bahadur Raghuji II) 

in the campaign of Sholapur. Raghuji himself accom¬ 
panied his mother as far as Bandha (? Banda). Mudhoji s 
second wife Kamalajabai also accompanied the party. In 
the presence of Balaji Pant Kanher, one Amnta Rao phage 
was appointed commandant of Barabati fort, the citadel of 
Katak and Vyankaji Sakadev was appointed to settle the 
province, which may mean that he was appointed Subahdar 
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of Orissa. There is no mention of Sadasiva Rao in this 
record. In fact, the only record mentioning Sadasiva Rao 
is a varwanah sent to him by Raghuji II in fasti 1200 or 
1793, in which he is called Sadasiva Rajaram, thus proving 
the accuracy of Stirling that he was the son of Rajaram 
Mukund Pandit. At the request of Colebrooke, who was 
then at his Court, Raghuji wrote strongly about the 
depredations of the Maratha subjects of Pataspur on the 
British parganah of Partabbhan who carried away seven 
men and still detained two. A copy of this parwanah 
was sent to Vyankaji Tirumal Phadnis , Dtwan of Orissa at 
Katak. Vyankaji Sakadev has become Inkaji Sukhdeo of 
the English Records, just as Vitthal Rao became Eetul Rao 
in Franklin’s Shah 'Alam. The pilgrimage of Chima Bai 
and her co-wife Kamalajabai took place in the winter of 
Fasti 1208, ue. t 1797-98. Therefore, it is certain that the . 
Subahdarshlp of Sadasiva Rao began some time after 1792 
and ended before 1797. Balaji Kanher is perhaps the same 
as Balaji Konji of the Bengal District Gazetteer . Nineteenth 
Century writers like Beames did not even care to consult 
Marathi Records published in their times. Gupte’s Bakhar 
of the Nagpur Bhonsles was published in the Marathi 
monthly Kavy~Efifiasa Sangraha for March, 1883, yet 
Beames puts one Chimnaji 1 Bala as the successor of 
Sadasiva Rao without stating any reason or giving any 
reference. Stirling’s knowledge was far more limited but 
the information given by him is more accurate, as he wrote 
within a quarter of a century of the British conquest of 
Orissa. This can be proved by the name “Balaji Kunwar,” 

L/° Urnal ° f fhe Asiafic Socief y of Bengal, Vol. LIl 1883 , Part I 
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the commandant of Barabati fort, as the principal military 
officer in Orissa. It was Stirling who mentions that after 
the retirement of Rajaram Mukund Pandit in Amti 
1200=1793 a.d., his son Sadasiva Rao was appointed 
Subahdar of Orissa but the affairs of the province were 
conducted by Vyankaji Sakadev, the Phadnis and Balaji 
Kanher. 1 Stirling continues to state that : “In this state 
things were found in 1803 when the province was conquered 
by the English army.” This however is not correct, because 
we find that in Fasti 1208 = 1797 a. d. Vyankaji Sakadev 
was appointed Subahdar and Balaji Kanher, the commandant 
of the forces. When Raghuji H's mother Chima Bai went 
to Puri, then Colebrooke was sent as British envoy to 
obtain permission for a British army to march through Orissa 
from Raghuji II by lulling him into a trust which proved 
to be the undoing of the Bhonsles at Assaye, Argaon, and 
Sitabaldi. Hastings had paved the way for the passage 
of the British armies through Orissa and another 
British army passed through Orissa in Fasti 1209 or 1798. 
According to Wills, Colebrooke arrived at Nagpur on the 
18th March 1799. 2 He remained at Nagpur till 1800, when 
Wellesley started sending out proposals for the now 
notorious Subsidiary Alliance, which Raghuji H very wisely 
refused. At last Colebrooke asked for his recall and left 
Nagpur on the 18th of May, 1801. The last statement about 
Orissa in the Bakhar of the Bhonsles of Nagpur is the 
return of Chima Bal and Vyankaji Bhonsle from Puri. 
Affairs in Orissa languished as all affairs of Raghuji 
Bhonsle II did in all other parts of India. After the 

1 Asiatic Researches, Vol, XV, p. 305. 

2 British relations with ihe Nagpur States ., in the 18th century , p. 135. 
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death or retirement of VyankajI Sakadev from Orissa 
BalajI Kanher became the Subahdar or de facto Governor 
till the British conquest in 1803 and the Calcutta Gazette 
for the 12th January, 1804, records a grand ball given in 
his palace on Christmas day, 1803. 

We must defer the narrative of the British conquest 

of Orissa till the beginning of the next chapter and turn 

our attention to the faineant Gajapatis of Khurda. 

Virakisora I died in 1779-80 during the period of office 

of Rajaram Mukund Pandit. He ruled at least thirty-five 

years, as a copy of a sale-deed preserved by Toynbee 

proves. 1 Stirling states that Rajaram Mukund Pandit 

was the first Maratha Subahdar of Orissa who succeeded 

in exacting a tribute from the faineant Gajapatis of Khurda. 

After a long reign Virakisora I became a raving 

lunatic and murdered four of his own children. There 

was a general outcry against him throughout the 

country. Rajaram Mukund seized this opportunity, 

captured Virakisora and threw him into prison in Barabati 

fort. His grandson, Divya Simha Deva, was acknowledged 

as his successor on agreeing to pay an annual tribute of 

Rs. 10000. 2 This Divya Simha II ruled at least for eighteen 

years, as Stirling has translated a deed of sale of the 17th 

Aftka of this king, 3 Divya Siihha II was succeeded by his 

son Mukund Deva H, who was the last faineant Gajapati 

of Orissa at the time of the British conquest of the 
province. 

1 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 1898 , Vol. LXVII., Part I 
p t 383 . 

2 Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV, p. 304 . 

5 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol , LXVII, pp, 383-4 . 
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Stirling has preserved certain extracts of the Revenue 
Settlement of Maratha Subahdars of Orissa which give us 
some idea of the gradual restoration of prosperity to the 
province after the Mughal-Maratha struggle of 1740-51 : 

I. Sivaram Bhatta Sathe : 

• ■ • 

Gold Mohurs 231-0 
Rupees of sorts 3,82,829-8-0 
Kauris Kahans 27,82,446-1-0 

II. SambhajI Ganes : 

Ashrafls 11-0 

Rupees of sorts 5,01,394-15-0 
Kauris Kahans 42,37,666-0 

III. Rajaram Mukund Pandit : 

Rupees of Sorts 1,10,318-14 
Kauris Kahans 53,37,685-0 

IV. VyankajI Sakadev : 

Rupees of sorts 1,51,435-0 
Kauris Kahans 57,78,224-0. 

In 1803 the rate of conversion was four Kahans to the 
rupee. Therefore, excluding the few gold coins received 
by Sivaram Bhatta Sathe and SambhajI Ganes, the revenue 
collected by the Marathas from the Mughalbandi of 

Orissa was : 

I. Sivaram Bhatta Sathe Rs. 10,78,441 

n. SambhajI Gane$ Rs. 15,60,811-7-0 
m. Rajaram Mukund Pandit Rs. 14,44,740-2-0 
IV. VyankajI Sakadev Rs. 15,95,991 

Stirling gives the estimated revenue under the Marathas 
(laksim Jama) as follows : 
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Tashkhis Bhoonsla, or fixed and regular Jamma under 
the Government of the Nagpur Raja, Rs. 2,42,236-10 

Couris, Kahans 47,36,803-0 

Mehalat Viz. 

Rupees Couris 

Mehalat and Thanehjat Kahans 

(Khaleseh Land) ... 2,24,079-7-0 36,42,978-0 

Tribute of the Zamindareh 

or Killajat Estates, ... 18,137-3-0 10,93,825-0 

Rs. 2,42,236-10-0 K.47,36,803-0 

Dakhil Sircar or remitted to the Raja’s 
Treasury at Nagpore, calculated in 
Rupees of sorts ... 6,00,000. 

Kharch Sipahan o ghyre, expenses of 
troops and management do. do. 9,00,000 


lorai ks 


1 ->,uu,uuu 


Equal (about) to Sa. Rs. 13,50,000.* 

According to Stirling the estimate of revenue under the 
Nawab Nazims of Bengal was Kahans 59,61,499-8 i. e. 
Rupees 14,90,375-4-0. This was a great decrease from the 
estimated revenue of thirty-seven lakhs of rupees under 
the emperor Aurangzeb.’ In the time of Sivaraih Bhatta 
the revenue of Orissa barely paid the expenses of the 
army of occupation. In the time of Sambhaji GaneS 
the revenue was a little more than that of the Nawab 
Nfc I, sank to the Ute Mu s h,l ^ ^ 

of Mukund P,„dlt, probably on account 

1 Asiatic Researches Vol. XV, pp. 215-17 

2 See ante. * ' . 
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of the Civil War between Mudhoji and Sabaji, when 
many parts of Orissa passed out of Maratha hands ; but 
under VyankSji Sakadev the revenue rose once more, 
testifying to the prosperity of the province under the 
Marathas. In 1822 the Garhjat Chiefs paid a fixed tribute 
of Rs. 1,20,411. This must have been much more under 
the Marathas, as Mayurbhafij paid Rs. 6000 to them, while 
it pays only Rs. 1001 to the British. Stirling praises Rajaram 
Mukund Pandit as a good administrator. “His personal 
qualities and abilities were respectable, and, coupled 
with his extensive local knowledge, lent a character of 
dignity and stability to his administration, with which no 
preceding one had been invested.” 1 The principal measure 
ascribed to him is that of setting aside all hereditary 
Chaudhuris and Wilayifi Qanungoes, i. e. t the Taluqdars or 
zamindars, and collecting the revenue through officers 
appointed by him either direct from the tenants or from 
the headmen of villages. 

It was the fashion of early British writers and is, to 
some extent, that of modern writers also, to revile the 
Marathas and their administration. Stirling in 1825, 
O’Malley in 1908 and even the sedate Wills in 1926 could not 
refrain from abusing Maratha administration in Orissa. 
O’Malley quotes Stirling : “The administration of the 
Marathas in this, as in every other part of their foreign 
conquests, was fatal to the welfare of the people and 
prosperity of the country; and exhibits a picture of misrule, 
anarchy, weakness, rapacity, and violence combined, which 
makes one wonder how society can have kept together 
under so calamitous a tyranny. An underling of the 

1 / Ibid., p. 304. 
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governor entered a village, called the people together, and 
ordered one man to give him so many pans or Kahans of 
couris, and another so many. If the people did not at once 
pay they were first beaten with sticks, and if that would 
not do, they were afterwards tortured” 1 Stirling forgot 
the terrible oppression of the zamindars and tenants of 
Bengal in the time of Nawab Nazim Murshid Quli Khan 
Nasiri who created a special Vaikunfha for torturing 
zamindars for the purpose of extortion. Many respectable 
zamindars and Rajas of Bengal died in this Vaikunfha and 
the remainder were released by Shuja’-ud-din Muhammad 
Khan in 1725-26. 




1 Bengal District Gazetteer, Pari, pp. 40-41. 


APPENDIX III. 

SAMBHAJI GANESH KHANDEKAR 


Chance led me to correspond with Mr. Ganpatrao 
Gopal Khandekar of Harasidhi gate, Ujain, and thus to 
the discovery of the real name of Sambhaji Gane£, at one 
time Subha of Orissa. As Kasirao Rajesvar Gupte’s 
Bakhar , edited by Vaman Daji Ok and published by Kasi 
Nath Narayan Sane of the Deccan College, Poona, is 
extremely rare in Northern India, I had to apply to Mr. 
Govind Sakharam Sardesai for it. Mr. Sardesai kindly 
requested Mr. Khandekar to lend me an incomplete copy of 
the edition of 1885, as he could not spare his own copy 
at that time. On receiving Mr. Sardesai’s requisition 
Mr.Khandekar at once lent me his copy, which has enabled 
me to add many important details to Chapter XXVII. 
During the correspondence which followed Mr. Khandekar 
supplied me with some very important facts of the Maratha 
rule in Orissa. The first important item of information 
was about the surname of Sambhaji Gane€. Mr.Khan¬ 
dekar informed me that Sambhaji Ganes or GaneS 
Sambhaji was the brother of one of his ancestors. He 
wrote to me on the 2nd October, 1929, that so far the 
family name of Sambhaji Ganes has not been traced and 
that formerly it was considered uncourteous to write the 
family names of distinguished persons in his community, 
/.<?., Deccani Brahmanas, in official correspondence. Mr. 
Ganpatrao Gopal Khandekar is a direct descendant of the 
younger brother of Sambhaji Gane£, the Subha of Orissa. 




Details of the Jagamohana of the Lirigaraja 
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The second important point, the knowledge of which we 
also owe to Mr. Khandekar, is the real name of this im¬ 
portant person. There is a certain amount of confusion 
in the Calendar of Persian Correspondence published by 
the Imperial Record Department of the Government of 
India. In the majority of cases the name is written in the 
form of Sambhaji Gane^. 1 In one case only the name is 
given as Ganes Sambhaji. In the case of this letter, 
which was received from Maharaja Janoji Bhonsle on the 
2nd July, 1768, the summary says, : “Since the return of 
Bhavani Pandit, who was the former Subahdar of Cuttack, 
Ganesh Sambhaji who is a man of great knowledge and 
tried courage, and is perfectly polite in his manner, has 
been deputed from hence with a well-appointed army.” 2 

Hitherto this transposition in the name was regarded as 
being due to the very careless and ignorant compilers of 
the Calendar, as even letters from accredited agents of 
the Maratha Government of Nagpur, like Udepuri Gosain, 
use the form Sambhaji Ganel 3 Mr. Khandekar’s claim 
now lays stress on the form of the name Gane$ Sambhaji. 
Moreover, this letter, received by the Governor of Bengal 
on the 2nd July, 1768, was written by Maharaja Janoji and 
not by any agent or intermediary of the Government of 
Nagpur. Only one fact still stands in the way; that the 
names Gane$ and Sambhaji were transposed so many times 
in the Persian Correspondence of the Government of 
India. Mr. Ganpatrao Gopal Khandekar informs me in 
t e same letter that in an old memorandum preserved in 

a Pi?*™ Correspondanc *' VoL II p. 252, No . 892 . 

Ibid^p. 282 , No. 1027 . 

3 Ibid^p. 273, No. 961, 

32 
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his family records Ganes Sambhaji is said to have 
enjoyed the patronage of the Bhonsles. Such memoranda, 
Quvsinamahs and Roznamchas very rarely commit such 
mistakes in the case of proper names. The full name of 
Sambhaji Gane£ is really Ganeg Sambhaji Khandekar 
and his family came to Orissa from Upper India. The 
subsequent migrations of his descendants to Ujain in the 
dominions of the Maharaja Sinde of Gwalior do not 
concern the History of Orissa. 



APPENDIX IV 


THE MARATHA CONQUEST OF THE SAMBALPUR TRACT 


During the last twenty years persistent attempts have 
been made by one scholar to make people believe that the 
petty chiefs of Sonpur and Patna were really great and 
independent at one time. Save and except the family 
records of the so-called Chauhan Rajput chiefs of Patna, 
Sonpur, etc., on the borders of Orissa and Chhattisgadh 
no reliable records have yet been discovered which would 


prove that these pseudo-Chauhans were ever independent. 
Maratha records assert that when Chhattisgadh was 
conquered by Raghuji Bhonsle I, all subordinate chiefs 
were feudatories of the Haihayas of Raipur and Ratanpur. 
It has moreover been asserted that Chhattisgadh was never 
conquered by the Mughals. As a proof that Chhattisgadh 
was thoroughly conquered by the Mughals I can cite the 
evidence of a silver coin of the Emperor Muhay-ud-dln 
Aurangzeb Alamgir exhibited at the annual meeting (1929) 
of the Numismatic Society of India struck from the mint 
of Bhonda, which proves definitely that Chhattisgadh had 
been definitely conquered by the Mughals during the reign 
of Aurangzeb. This coin was exhibited at Benares by 
Mr. T. Shrinivas of the Archaeological Department, who 
informs me that he can neither publish this coin himself 
nor permit me to do so unless and until something has 

X’ T* ” * to *• Arcteologlcal publication 

u He has siven me to under¬ 

stand that his official superiors hove dlacovered some 
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proofs about the identification of this place. Bhonda is 
a well-known zamindari in Chhattisgadh and lies to the 
north-west of the Kawardha State with its headquarters 
in a village of the same name. 1 This contemporary 
evidence of the conquest of Chhattisgadh by the Mughals, 
by the establishment of a mint, not in the degenerate day 
of the impotent Ahmad Shah or Shah ’Alam II, but under 
the mighty Aurangzeb settle the question. Again, the 
authors o V a class of propaganda literature are now trying 
to prove that the Marathas, from the time of Raghuji I to 
that of Raghuji II, never succeeded in conquering that 
part of Chhattisgadh which is adjacent to Sonpur and Patna. 
Such is the nature of a brochure written by Mr. B. C. 
Mazumdar, formerly a Vakil of the Calcutta High Court, 
practising at Sambalpur and at present a lecturer in the 
of Calcutta University. This gentleman states that “The 
Mahrattas, who about this time became very powerful in 
the highlands of Central India, extended their range of 
influence over the districts of Balasore, Cuttack and Puri 
and threatened the independence of Sonpur as well as 
of Patna and Sambalpur. When the Mahratta Chief of 
Nagpur became successful in capturing Raja Prithvi Singh 
Deo, he demanded that the State of Sonpur should agree 
to pay a certain amount into the Mahratta treasury to own 
the Mahratta supremacy. How it was that Raghuji Bhonsla 
could capture the Raja of Sonpur is not now easy to 
ascertain. The story goes that Raja Prithvi Singh Deo, 
who was a generous-hearted religious man, allowed the 
Mahratta soldiers to enter into his State unopposed, when 

l Chhaffisgarh Feudatory States Gazetteer. (Bombay Times Press,) 

1909 , p. 525. 
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the wily leader of the soldiers sent a messenger to the 
Raja asking for his hospitality. 1 ” So we are to believe 
that the pseudo-Chauhan Chief permitted Maratha soldiers 
to enter his little State as a measure of charity 1 The number 
of portraits of the present and past chiefs of Sonpur which 
adorn this brochure alone suffice to prove that if was written 
for advertising the present Chief of that State and glorifying 
his ancestors. Fourteen years later this brochure was followed 
by another written in the garb of a scholarly work by the 
same author. The number of misleading and incorrect 
informations supplied for public use in the second brochure 
is larger than in the previous one. We are told that 
‘‘Again this significance of this tract can never be ignored 
that the Mahomedans, who became all powerful in the 
sea-board districts of Orissa, never thought of advancing 
to the borders of the Sambalpur tract over which the 
Chauhan rule prevail.” 2 


It would not have been necessary for me to burden 
the pages of this work with this appendix had not this 
class of literature been glorified by the very respectable 
name of Sir Edward Gait, „. A ., k.os. 1 ., ,. c .s. (retired) 
formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Bihar and Orissa and 
one of the very few members of the Indian Civil Service 
who, like C. IL Wills and William Irvine, still command 
respect m the Republic of Letters. It was not possible 
for Sir Edward Gait to judge of the amount of false 

book. m Otherol T"** **** * * * S 

ok. Otherwise I am sure he would not have permitted 

Ml. P.57. M ° ZUmdar ' Sonpur ,n to* Sambalpur Tract. Calcutta. 
2 U ttl p„s,ty of Calcutta. W25.p. 32 0. 
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his name to be associated with it It has become necessary, 
therefore, for me to prove that the majority of statements 
made by Mr. B. C. Mazumdar with regard to the pseudo- 
Chauhans of Sonpur and Patna are incorrect by quotations 
from earlier European writers. The first direct falsehood in 
the statement that “It goes without saying that the Chohan 
Rajas maintained their thorough independence from the time 
of their acquisition of the States to 1745 when the Marhattas 
of Nagpur subverted the Haihaya kingdom of Bilaspur 
and Raipur. How matters stood in Maratha times from 
1745 to 1803 remains to be considered.” 1 Let us consider 
how this point can be judged from contemporary docu¬ 
ments. Major P. Vans Agnew submitted a report on the 
Subah or Province of Chhattisgadh in 1820. We learn from 
this report that the Haihaya Raja of Ratanpur, who died 
in 1596 a. d., became tributary to the Emperor of Delhi. 
His successor Raghunath Singh was deposed by the 
Marathas in 1745. 2 The Maratha commander, Bhaskar 
Ram Kolhatkar, took Ratanpur by storm. After the murder 
of Bhaskar Ram, Raghunath Singh rebelled and drove 
out Kalyan Gir, the representative of the Maratha Power. 
In 1745 RaghujI returned as the head of the avenging army 
and deposed Raghunath Singh, for whose support five 
villages were given. Mohan Singh was left in charge of 
Chhattisgadh and was successful in extending Maratha 
authority over the whole of Chhattisgadh and “in exacting 
tribute from Sumbulpore and other surrounding 
Zemindaries.” 3 Maratha authorities, especially Bakhars , 

1 Ibid., p. 236. 

2 Reprinted at Nagpur , 1915, p. 2. 

3 Ibid., p. 3. 
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pay very little attention to petty chieftains like the pseudo- 
Chauhan Rajas of Sambalpur, Sonpur and Patna. The 
Bakhar of the Nagpur Bhonsles by Kasi Rao RajeSvar 
Gupte mentions Chhattisgadh in many places but no 
mention is to be found of the pseudo-Chauhans. On 
page 41 it is stated that in Fasti 1153 Raghunafh Singh 
was replaced on the throne of Ratanpur but Kalyan Gir 
was placed in charge as the Maratha Agent In Fasti 
San 1160 Mudhoji was sent to Chhattiagdh for settlement 
where he remained for a year. 1 

The appointment of Mohan Singh is also mentioned later 
on. 2 The learned Vakil of the Calcutta High Court, 
now Professor of the Calcutta University, never thought 
that Maratha records and even early ninteenth century 
printed books in English would be brought forward to 
refute his inexactitudes, because such statements have 
been accepted by careless compilers of Gazetteers 
and ignorant district officers in Orissa and the 
Central Provinces, as historical facts. Agnew’s state¬ 
ment proves that Sambalpur as well as all of its pseudo- 
Chauhans subordinates were subjugated by the Marathas. 
We have seen in Chapter XXVII that there were Maratha 
Agents posted at Sambalpur for a long time, such as 
Ragmanji or Ragunathji Jachak, Lakshmanji Jachak, etc’ 
We know from the original Bakhar of the Nagpurkar 
Bhonsles that Jachak was a family name of a host of 
officers of Raghuji I and his successors. 

The next falsehood in Mr. B. C. Mazumdar’s book Is 

iakpZ“' ta ' Bh0nSln WM n ° fes h y- a ° k ‘- p °on°. 

1 IM, p. 61. 
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the following sentence : “Mr. Wills has proved that far 
from holding the Rulers of the Sambalpur Tract under 
subjection, the Rulers of Raipur and Bilaspur did never 
even realise or demand any revenue from the chiefs of 
the Chhattisgadh area who were counted as subordinate 
chiefs of the Haihayas.” 1 I shall quote Major Agnew once 
more to prove that, though Mr. Wills is perfectly right, 
Mr. B. C. Mazumdar, with his usual legal acumen, has 
misstated the facts of the Haihaya-vam£i land-tenure in his 
attempts to prove that his client and his ancestors were 
independent chiefs under the Haihayas and the 
Marathas: 

“A General Account of the Systems which have prevailed 
at different times .—Under the Haihaya-vansi Rajahs the 
Feudal principles of their rule precluded anything in the 
nature of a System of Revenue. The Rajahs and the 
members of his family retained no more lands under their 
own management than were necessary for their comfort and 
dignity, the rest were assigned to their chiefs, who on their 
requisition, supplied them with whatever they required, 
with money according to their wants, and in war with 
quotas of troops proportioned to the lands they held. 
These Petty Lords seem, on their part, to have followed 
the same system, retaining but small tracts of land in their 
own hands and distributing the remainder amongst their 
servants who were at the same time soldiers and 
cultivators. The judicial authority in important cases they 
personally exercised ; but in all inferior and common 
occasions they left the chief executive authority in revenue 
as well as other matters to the head of each Talook or 

l Orissa in ike Making, p 236. 
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village, who, it may be concluded, did not act upon any 
general or uniform plan. 

“The conquest of the country by the Mahrattas 
changed this state of things and gradually led to the 
introduction of their Revenue System in all those parts of 
the Province which were sufficiently productive to repay 
the trouble of the change. 

“During the time of Rajah Ragojee 1st little was done 
towards establishing any regularity, although Mohun Singh, 
who was left in charge of the Province by him, was very 
active and successful in subduing many Zamindars and 
either making their Lands Kalsa, or subjecting them to 
Tribute. 

“After Bimbajee’s arrival in Sumbut 1815 (a. d. 1758), 
the first attempts were made to establish order ; but it was 
not until the time of Veetul Dinkur, who filled the office 
of Soobadar in Sumbut 1847 (a. d, 1790) that any regular 
Revenue System was introduced ; and that then adopted 
has continued, with but few changes, until the Superin¬ 
tendence of the affairs of the District fell into our hand.” 1 

The public will now be able to understand better for 
what reasons no revenue was demanded of the pseudo- 
Chauhan chiefs by the Haihaya kings. The next statement 
which calls for attention is : “When the Marathas came 
into power in Chhattisgarh in 1745 they did not direct 
their attention to this Sambalpur Tract, as that tract, which 
afforded them easy passage to Orissa and beyond, was not 
a strategic point with them. To subvert, or rather to up¬ 
root, the Moslem Rule was what the Marathas aimed at, 

MaJrZnl. To. ^ " PWVinCe ° f CMUSaath WrtfUn m0 - 

33 
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and as such Orissa Proper lying between two areas of 
Moslem influence, namely, the Northern Sircars and Bengal 
was a strategic situation and that situation the Marathas 
secured in the course of five years from 1745 to 1750 a. d .” 1 
Agnew’s report of 1820 proves definitely that the Marathas 
ground Hindus and Musalmans alike in the same mill. The 
treatment of Raghunath Singh of Ratanpur was the same 
as that of the Musalman Gond Raja of Deogadh-Chanda. 
The Haihaya suffered to the same extent as the pseudo- 
Chauhan. 

Perhaps Mr. B. C. Mazumdar thinks that a false state¬ 
ment gains ground by repetition. Therefore, on the next 
page we find the statement that : “That the principalities 
of the Sambalpur Tract remained thoroughly independent 
during this time is proved by the fact that the Marathas 
after becoming masters of Eastern Orissa had to ask the 
Ruler of the principalities of the Sambalpur Tract to 
acknowledge the overlordship of the Bhonslas of Nagpur 
almost towards the end of the 18th century.*’ 2 We are not 
aware of any petition submitted by Raghuji Bhonsle I or 
any of his successors to the great would-be Maharajas of 
Sambalpur or Sonpur applying for their pleasure to become 
the subordinates of the Bhonsles. Agnew, who was a soldier 
and not a lawyer, states definitely that Mohan Singh exacted 
a tribute from Sambalpur and the surrounding Zamindaris 
and his language implies the fact that the pseudo-Chauhans 
received the same blunt and ruthless treatment as the 
Nizam-ul-mulk of Haidarabad Deccan. Mr. B. C. 
Mazumdar naively admits that the petty chief Prithvi Singh 

1 Orissa in the Making, p. 257. 

2 Ibia., d. 258. 
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Deo was kept a close prisoner at Nagpur by the Bhonsles for 
seventeen long years and after the death of his son he had to 
be ransomed. 2 Throughout the succeeding pages two 
facts are constanly dinned into our ears : That the pseudo- 
Chauhan chiefs never paid tributes to the Marathas and 
were independent throughout up to the British conquest 
and that their rank is much higher than that of all other 
Garhjat chiefs of Orissa. It has been proved that all 
pseudo-Chauhan chiefs, whether of Sambalpur, Sonpur or 
of Patna, had to pay tribute to the Marathas' though if 
might have become necessary to enforce its payment, 
at times as in Orissa Proper. It is also certain 
that the status of all Garhjat chiefs of Orissa was 
higher than that of all chiefs of the Chhatfisgadh Garhjat. 
This can be proved from the fact that at the first engage¬ 
ment with the British Government the settlement with 
Sonpur was for five years only and therefore his status 
was that of an Oudh Taluqdar after the deposition of 
Wajid Ali Shah of Lucknow. But Mayurbhafij, though 
ceded to the same power by Raghujl Bhonsle II in 1803, 
pays the same tribute to the British Government as it did 
in 1804 and that is one-sixth of what it paid to Raghuji II. 
Sonpur and Patna remained included in the Central 
Provinces till 1905 and therefore they obtained better 
treatment from the Government of the most backward 
province in India, while the Orissa Garhjat chiefs suffered 
a continual diminution of their ancient powers and privi- 
kges on account of their inclusion in Bengal, then the 

Metropolitan province of the British Empire in India. It 
is needless for me to pursue further the legal chicaneries 

Ibid., p. 239. 
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of this learned legal representative of the Sonpur family 
beyond stating the fact that the Chhattisgadh Garhjat 
chiefs were never independent, were thoroughly subjugated 
by the Marathas before 1755 and were regarded as Zamin- 
dars, not even as feudatories, by the Bhonsles of Nagpur 
fill 1818. Motte distinctly states in 1766 that Sonpur was 
dependent on JanojI. 1 I understand that the History of 
the Bhonsles of Nagpur is being compiled and written 
according to the modem critical method by certain Deccani 
gentlemen of the Central Provinces and it will be very soon 
possible for Mr. B. C. Mazumdar to learn how the 
ancestor of his client, Prithvl Singh Deo, was really treated 
by his so-called friend, Raghuji Bhonsle I. during his impri¬ 
sonment for seventeen years at Nagpur and how much 
revenue not tribute was paid to the Bhonsles by them 
up to 1818. 

I have had occasion, four years ago, to point out how 
far Mr. B. C. Mazumdar is capable of camouflaging facts 
and of misrepresenting truth. Here I must warn readers 
against believing propagandist literature either on behalf 
of the chief of Mayurbhafij or that of Sonpur. Propa¬ 
ganda in Indian States is a dangerous shoal for the general 
public and for the students of Indian History. I must quote 
one particular example in which a decent person (Mr. 
L. S. S. O’Malley, i. c. s. Retd) was misled into making 
a totally false and misleading statement. While compiling 
the Gazetteer of the Orissa Feudatory States Mr. O’Malley 
was persuaded by two Oriya gentlemen named Babu 
Satyabadi Padhi and Babu Nand Kishore Bohidar of 
Sambalpur to state that eighteen States were feudatories 

1 Asiatic Annual Register, 1799, p. 222 
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to the Chiefs of Patna or Sambalpur. But Major R B. 
Impey, Deputy Commissioner of Sambalpur, writing 
in 1863, mentions eighteen other states as forming the 
Athara-gadh 

Impey’s List O’Malley’s List 

1. Patna 4. Patna 


2. Sambalpur 

3. Sonpur 

4. Bamra 

5. Rehrakhol 

6. Gangpur 

7. Boad 

8. Autmullik 

9. Phuljhar 

10. Banni 

11. Raigarh 

12. Bargarh 

13. Sakti 

14. Chandarpur 


5. Sonpur 

1. Bamra 

7. Rairakhol 

2. Gangpur 
14. Baud 

13. Phuljhar 

3. Bonai 

8. Raigarh 

11. Sakti 

9. Sarangarh 

10. Bindra-Nawagarh 
6. Khariar 

12. Borasambar 


15. Sarangarh 15. Athgarh 

16. Bindra-Nawagarh 16. Panchgarh 

17. Khariar 17. Mayurbhanj 

18. Borasambar 1 18. Keonjhar 2 

Mr. B. C. Mazumdar quotes O’Malley with great glee 
because “Information received through the office” by that 


unsuspecting gentleman had enabled Mr. Mazumdar to 
prove that the Bhafijas of Mayurbhafija and Keufijhar were 
at one time feudatories of his Chauhan Emperors and he 
quietly omitted to state that the list printed in Sir Richard 

ft. l n °fj ^ orf on the Zamindarees and other Chieftaincies in 

1923 i 9. S " 18 t 3 & Slt , £' cW K - d I eTnZX 

Bengal District Gazetteer, Sambalpur^ p 0 22 
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Temple’s “Report on the Z^mindarees of the Central 
Provinces of 1863“ does not cont<31 n ^ e names Mayur- 
bhafija, KeuSjhar, Panchgadh, Athgadh ai?^ * n ^ ie ^ r P^ aces 
are mentioned Athmalik, Chandrnpur and Bart^-^ # 
Afharagadh of Impey consists of 17 Garhjat state$\£? us 
Sambalpur. 

Such are the methods employed by Mr. B. C. Mazum- 
dar in his reconstruction of the History of Orissa. 


CHAPTER XXVm 

THE BRITISH CONQUEST AND ADMINSTRATION 


The British conquest of Orissa in 1803 was a 

premeditated event, because Orissa lay between the British 

provinces of Madras and Bengal. It is true that after the 

fall of Tipu in 1799 the strategic value of Orissa had 

diminished considerably in the eyes of the English East 

India Company, yet the biggest territorial cession demanded 

of Raghuji II after the disaster to Maratha arms at Argaon 
was Orissa. 


When in revenge for the murder of his brother, 
YaSovant Rao Holkar attacked Poona, the foolish Bajl 
Rao II fled, after the defeat of his own troops and those 
of Daulaf Rao Sinde, fo the English at Bombay and 
surrendered his own independence by entering into a 
Subsidiary Alliance with the English Company. The 
surrender of the Peshwa’s independence was a terrific 
blow at Maratha national prestige and honour. So long 
as British dominions last in India, it will not be possible 
to determine to what extent YaSovant Rao Holkar’s action 
was Influenced by British gold, though it is certain that 

1 Ar f 0n ’ AIigarh 311(1 ^swari were being 

ught, YaSovant Rao’s neutrality was purchased inspite of 

treatme^ ff ° f . ' pafriotism to Ra ^uji. His subsequent 
treatment after his surrender to Lord Lake in the Punjab 

proves that before his aggression YaSovant Rao Holkar 

^ an ally of the English and a traitor to his own nafion 

Daulaf Rao St |inr df0 d fl D ir h Credl R *"* even the “seless 

° Sinde and Ra ^uji Bhonsle H stood up fa 
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defence of Maratha national independence, the former, 
undaunted by the most indecent seduction of all European 
officers of his army by the brothers Wellesley, Ya£ovant 
Rao Holkar, the Dhangar and the traitor, stood by calmly 
looking at the destruction of the Maratha Empire in 
India. 

The principal seat of the war was at first in Berar and 
was then transferred to North-Western India. Orissa was 
neglected by RaghujI Bhonsle II, impotent as he was, 
compared to the military equipments of Daulat Rao 3inde 
and YaSovant Rao Holkar. Just before the Third Maratha 
War (called Second by some writers) Raghuj! was at the 
apogee of his power ; yet his army at that date was far 
inferior to those of the Peshwa, Holkar and 3inde. He 
made large increases in his military establishment following 
the lead of Mahadji £inde, but he did not possess the 
vigour and skill of that great Maratha general. Mahadji s 
regular army was composed of people of Northern India, 
both Hindus and Musalmans. Raghuji raised and 
disciplined some North Indian Sepoys between 1790 and 
1803. But his miserly and mean nature and habits of 
parsimony prevented him from employing a highly pai 
European Commander like De Boigne or Dudrence. is 
battalions therefore were not efficient and he did not know 
how to employ them either at Assaye or at Argaon. T e 
principal defect of the Maratha army was the absence o 
anything like a national army ; Assaye, Laswari, Aligar , 
Dig, Delhi and other battles were principally fought y 
North Indian Brahmans, Rajputs and Musalmans employed 
by the English East India Company against the same class 
of people employed by Raghuji Bhonsle D, Daulat Rao 
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Sinde and YaSovant Rao Holkar. Raghuji’s cavalry was 
raised in Poona or other parts of the Deccan and 
Musalmans from Northern India and his infantry consisted 
of Arabs, Gosains and Parde$is (Northern Indian 
Hindus). 1 

The battles of Assaye and Argaon possess a very 
distant relation with the History of Orissa. That province 
was invaded by two different armies ; one from Bengal 
and the other from Madras. The Madras army assembled 
at Ganjam, which was then British territory, and started 
for the southern frontier of Orissa on the 8th September, 
1803, though war was declared one month and five days 
earlier, on the 3rd August of that year. It marched along 
the sea-coast between the Chilka lake and the Bay of 
Bengal and reached Manikpatna in the Puri District on 
the 16th. They were not opposed by the Marathas even 
during the crossing of the creek connecting the Chilka 
with the Bay, which took two days. The army reached 
Narsinghpatna on the 18th or five days before the battle 
of Assaye and entered Puri without any opposition. A 
detatchment of Hindu Sepoys was left to guard the 
temple of Jagannatha and Colonel Harcourt resumed his 
march after halting for two days. The Marathas had 
retired to the other side of the river and the first 
engagement took place when the English attempted to 
cross. The former opened a sharp fire but soon broke 
and fled. Colonel Harcourt crossed the river and drove 
the Marathas out of their entrenchments in the wood. The 

Marathas now employed their national method of guerilla 

ia? mSh r$lafions wifh fhe Nagpur Sfafa in fht 18 fh Cmfury , 

lf/7 ♦ 

34 
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warfare and harassed the advancing army. On the 2nd 
October they were surprised in their camp and driven 
out. They took up their stand on the 4th October before 
Mukundapur near Pipli and attacked the English army 
but were repulsed with great loss. They now retired into 
the jungles of Khurda and no further opposition was 
encountered by the advancing army. Harcourt crossed 
the Katjuri and entered Katak on the 8th. The fort of 
Barabati was captured by him six days later and Central 
Orissa passed into the possession of the English. 1 

The Bengal army consisted of 500 Sepoys, 21 Gunners 
and four 6-Pounders and sailed from Calcutta for 
Balasore. The force came in three ships and landed at 
Jampada near Gabgaon near old Balasore. Their landing 
was not opposed and a body of Maratha horse met them 
only at Balighat just below Barabati fort. They were soon 
driven away and the English rushed forward and attacked 
the fort. Balasore was taken after a very faint resistance 
and the Faujdar , Mayura Pandit, retired towards Katak. 
A third British Army started from the Medinipur border 
under Colonel Fergusson and arrived at Balasore without 
any opposition. This army marched to Katak to join the 
larger army under Colonel Harcourt. In the meanwhile 
the Rajas of Kujang, Kanika and Harishpur were trying 
to combine against the English. And so Colonel Harcourt 
marched to Kujang via Patamundai. On the approach 
of the Company’s troops the Raja fled and his elder 
brother, who had been kept a prisoner, was placed on the 
gadi. The Raja was captured and sent to Katak as a 
prisoner. The forts of Kanika, Kujang and Harishpur 

1 Bengal District Gazetteer^ Puri p. 43. 
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were occupied and demolished and all artillery carried 
awaytoKatak. A force was despatched under Major 
Forbes to force the Barmul 1 pass and occupy it on the 
2nd November. Lieutenant Colonel Brougton captured 
Sambalpur 2 on the 2nd January 1804. This narrative 
itself proves that Raghuji II had made no arrangement 
for defending Orissa before joining Daulat Rao 6inde on 
the 4th June at Malkapur in Berar 3 . His crushing defeat 
at the battle of Argaon and the fall of his stronghold of 
Gawilgadh compelled him to submit to the degrading treaty 
of Deogaon. This treaty was ratified by the Governor- 
General in Council and by the second article Raghuji 
Bhonsle II ceded the Province of Orissa with the fort and 
district of Balasore. “Senah Saheb Soubah Raghojee 
Bhoosla cedes to the Honorable Company and their 
Allies, in perpetual sovereignty, the Province of Cuttack, 
including the Port and District of Balasore.” 4 By 
the partition treaty of Poona with the Peshwa BajI Rao D, 
ratified by the Governor-General, the cession of Orissa 
was confirmed. 5 It appears that the small states or 
Zamindaris of Sambalpur and Patna were also ceded to 
the British, though there is no explicit reference to them 
in the treaty of Deogaon. Article 10 of this treaty 
says : “Certain treaties have been made by the British 
Government with the feudatories of Senah Saheb Soubah. 


1 Ibid., Kafak, Calcutta, 1906 p. 34. 

o? T i f l sh Relafions with Me Marafha States in the 18th Century, 
vp. 184-85. 

3 Report on fhe Territories of the Raja of Nagpur submitted to the 

Supreme Government of India, 1827, Re-printed at the Government 
Press, Nagpur 1923, p. 64. 


* Attohison—A Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads, 
revised upto 1st June 1907. Calcutta 1909, p. 415. 

5 Ibid., Vol. VI, Calcutta, 1892, p. 64. 
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These Treaties are to be confirmed. Lists of the persons 
with whom such Treaties have been made will be given 
to Senah Saheb Soubah, when this Treaty will be ratified 
by his Excellency the Governor-General in Council.” 1 It 
is stated in the note that Raghuji II was very reluctant to 
sign the treaty with this clause on but was compelled to 
do so when threatened with a renewal of hostility. Sir 
John Shore restored Patna and Sambalpur to Raghuji 
Bhonsle II by a separate treaty dated 24th August, 1806, 
which was ratified by him on the 2nd October. 2 3 Sambalpur 
was retained by the Bhonsles till 1818 and it was finally 
ceded by Raghuji Bhonsle IE with more than a half of his 
kingdom in 1826. 5 Thus by a freak of fortune the little 
states of Patna and Sambalpur did not come into the 
possession of the British till 1826, though they were a 
part and parcel of Orissa. 

After gaining possession of Orissa, the British officers 
immediately made arrangements for the permanent adminis¬ 
tration of the country because they knew that it would not 
be restored in any case. Immediately after the 
conquest Colonel Harcourt and Mr. Melville C. S. were 
appointed “Commissioners for settling the affairs of 
Cuttack.” Raja Mukunda Deva II espoused the cause 
of the British as soon as the conquering army entered 
Orissa. He had hopes of obtaining the parganahs of 
Lembai, Rahang, etc., which the Marathas had compelled 
his ancestors to cede. 4 The Commissioners in charge of 
of the civil administration, with the usual rapacity of 

1 Ibid., Vol. 1 p. 416 and Note. 

2 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 417-18 

3 Ibid., pp. 425-35. 

4 See Ante. 
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Englishmen in India in the 18th Century, refused to do so. 
In September 1804, they accused the Raja of an intrigue 
in connection with the temple of Jagannatha at Puri, and 
Mukunda Deva II was forbidden to issue any orders to 
any person residing within the limits of the Mughalbandu 
A month after the issue of this order Khurda troops 
raided a village near Pipli. The British officers suspected 
that the Raja was in league with the Marathas and called 
for troops from Ganjam. The Raja’s people retreated to 
the fort of Khurda, which was besieged, and were followed 
by British troops. It was taken after three weeks and 
Mukunda Deva II succeeded in escaping. But he 
surrendered after a few days, his State was confiscated and 
he was carried a prisoner to Katak and then removed to 
Medinipur. After his release in 1807 he was permitted to 
come to Puri and live in his palace at Balishahi as the 
Superintendent of the temple of Jagannatha. He received 
Rs. 2,133-5-4 as Malikand allowance from his former 
State. The British made arrangement with all Garhjat 
chiefs for their submission in writing, except from Mayur- 
bhafij, immediately after occupying the country. In the 
first instance, treaty engagements were entered into with 
lowland chiefs and those Garhjat states which were near 
the hills. Lieutenant-Colonel Harcourt and Mr. J. Melville 
as Commissioners for the Sabah of Orissa entered into 
the first treaty with the Raja of Kanika on the 22nd 
November 1803. By this treaty Raja Balabhadra Bhafija 

(i) promised submission and loyalty to the East 
India Company. 

(ii) to pay a tribute of 84,840 Kahans of Kauris or 
Rs. 21,240 in three instalments and 


\ 
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(iii) to employ his own troops in case any neighbour¬ 
ing Raja disobeyed the Company’s authority. 

There were minor clauses regarding restitution of 
culprits, etc. Exactly similar treaties were entered into 
with twelve other chiefs : 

(i) Qila’ Athgadh Raja 3rikarana Gopinatha Boburta 
Pattanayaka—tribute 28,101 Kahans. 

(ii) Qila’ Narsinghpur Raja Mansimha Harichandana— 
tribute 6601 Kahans. 

(iii) Qila’ Baramba Raja Pindika Mungraj (Mardaraja) 
—tribute 6340 Kahans. 

(iv) Qila’ Jourmoo Raja Gauri Charana Dev Bhafija— 
tribute 4300 Kahans . 

(v) Qila’ Talcher Raja Bhagirathl Vlravara Hari¬ 
chandana—tribute 6713 Kahans. 

(vi) Qila’ Tigiria Raja Champat Singh—tribute 4000 
Kahans 

(vii) Qila’ Hindol Raja Krishnachandra Mardaraja 
Jagadeva—tribute 2500 Kahans. 

(viii) Qila* Khandapara Raja Bhramaravara Raya— 
tribute 24100 Kahans. 

(ix) Qila’ Dhenkanal Raja Rama Chandra Mahendra 
Bahadur—tribute 23175 Kahans. 

(x) Qila’ Ranpur Raja Vajradhara Narendra—tribute 
6000 Kahans. 

(xi) Qila’ NaySgadh Raja Mandhata—tribute 26450 
Kahans. 

(xii) Qila’ Nilgiri Raja Ramachandra Mardaraja 
Harichandana—tribute 23400 Kahans. 1 

1 Aifchison—A Collection of Treaties Engagements and Sanads, 
Calcutta, 1909, pp. 514-15. 
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In return for these treaties the East India Company 
granted Qabulnamahs on the same day agreeing to treat 
all Rajas impartially and not to make any other demand 
except the tribute. More than a year later a similar 
treaty was executed with Raja Janardan Bhafija of Keunjhar 
on the 16th December 1804 and his tribute fixed at 12000 
Kahans to be paid in three equal instalments. In the 
counter-engagement signed by Harcourt and Melville it 
is stated in addition to the other clauses that the land 
held by the Raja in the Mughalbandi should remain in 
his possession in perpetuity. 

Though Kanika and Kujang were the ring-leaders of 
the rising against the British, similar treaties were entered 
into with Kujang also immediately after the conquest. 
We learn from the sixth volume of the Treaty, etc., 
that Qabulnamahs. were executed by the Commissioners 
mentioned above• in favour of the Rajas mentioned 
below: 


1. Kanika 

2. Kujang 

3. Khurda 

4. Tigiria 

5. Aul 

6. Dhenkanal 

7. Ranpur 

8. Baramba 

9. Khandapara 

10. Nayagarh 

11. Bankee 


12. Bankee 

13. Jaurmoo 

14. Athgadh 

15. Harishpur 

16. Vishnupur 

17. Murickpore 

(Marichpur) 

18. Nilgiri 

19. Patiya 

20. Hindol 

21. Angul 

22. Sookinda. 
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There is a separate treaty with Raja Gaurl Charana 
Bhanja Dev of Daspalla in whose territory lay the valuable 
pass of Barmul, which was the key to Chhattisgadh and 
Nagpur. There is no date attached to the treaty or 
Qabulnamah. On the 3rd March a treaty was entered 
into with the Raja of Baudh and Athmallik and a 
Qabulnamah given to him by the same Commissioners but 
without any stipulation for tribute. 1 

Though the last Gajapati had submitted to the British 
and obtained a Qabulnamah from Harcourt and Melville 
and though he was the hereditary Superintendent of the 
holy temple of Jagannatha, he was kept a prisoner in 
Barabati fort till 1807 and his ancestral possession 
confiscated, merely on the suspicion that he might have 
been in league with the Marathas. He was the first and 
the foremost chief in Orissa in rank though not in power 
and therefore the British Officers in Orissa thought the 
rebellion of his troops to be a sufficient ground for his 
deposition and the confiscation of the State. 

We must now return to the affairs of Mayurbhanj. 
Though Mayurbhafij had submitted early to the British and 
even helped the Company’s troops considerably against 
the Marathas, the Commissioners for the settlement of the 
Subah of Orissa did not consider it necessary to enter 
into a treaty with Maharanl Sumitra Del Bhafija. The 
position of Sumitra Dei was still ambiguous and 
Mayurbhafij was the richest and the most powerful of the 
Feudatory States of Orissa. The reasons of this 

forbearance on the part of the British Company are still 
unknown and we cannot understand for what reason 
l Ibid., Vol, VI, Calcutta, 1862, pp. 186-96, 
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Messrs. Harcourt and Melville neglected to enter into 
treaty engagements with Sumitra or any other wife of the 
late Damodar Bhafija. We know of two other Ranis of 
Damodar Bhafija, named Jamuna Dei and Champa Dei, 
as well as an adopted son named Trivikram Bhafija from 
the records. The policy of conciliation adopted by 
Wellesley towards Mayurbhafij was continued after his 
departure and the representations of one Bhagnut Muhtee 
(Bhagavat Mahti), Waktl of Rani Sumitra Bhafija, were 
favourably recommended and forwarded to the Board 
of Revenue by G. Oswald, Collector of Medinipur, on the 
14th December 1804. The petition of Bhagavat Mahti 
contains the information that the parganah of Nayabasan 
was extremely unprofitable and therefore a very large 
balance had accumulated in 1802. In the Amli year 
1211=1803 Maharani Sumitra Dei received a parwanah 
from the Govemor-General-in-Council to assistthe English 
army in every way. At the same time Mr. Ernst, Judge of 
Medinipur, sent another parwanah to her informing her 
that the collection of revenue from her zamindari was 
suspended for the the time being and she was requested 
to afford assistance to the English army. She was also 
requested to guard the passes to her territories, through 
which the road from Medinipur to Katak passed, very 
carefully and to report the advance of Maratha troops, 
if any, to the English army. She was also informed that 
any expenses, which might be incurred by her, would be 
deducted from the revenue payable to the Company for 
her zamindari. Mahar^i Sumitra Dei spent about 
Rs. 2000 in helping the British to conquer Orissa and 
therefore she failed in the payment of the revenue for 

35 
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Nayabasan. Then the Collector sent an Arriin into her 
zamindari to attach it and a portion of the dues were paid 
up, but Rs. 1707 still remained due from the revenue for 
1803 for which Nayabasan was advertised for sale. 
Though the Collector of Medinipur had forgotten his 
promises very quickly as soon as the active need of 
Maharani Sumitra Del's co-operation with the Company 
was over, the Board of Revenue remembered the case 
and the arrears were remitted to the extent of the interest 
due. 

Before proceeding to the still nauseating narrative of 
early British attempts at the settlement of Land Revenue 
in Orissa we must continue the narrative of succession in 
the Mayurbhafij State from records available to me. 
Some time between 1804 and 1812 Trivikram Bhafija 
came into power. He was the second king of that name 
in Mayurbhafij, the first (1660-88) being known to us from 
Bowney’s “Country round the Bay of Bengal.” 1 He will 
therefore be styled Trivikram II. We learn from “List of 
Ruling Chiefs from the Annual Administration Report of 
Mayurbhanj State for 1894-93” sent by the late Maharaja 
Krishna Chandra Bhafija to the Superintendent of Tributary 
Mahals that Sumitra Dei ruled from 1796 to 1810. After 
her death in 1810 her name still continued on the register 
of zamindars and the Collector of Katak wrote on the 1st 
August 1811 to the Board of Revenue stating that he was 
unable to ascertain whether the son of the late Raja of 
Angul (? Trivikram) was legitimate. The Board ordered him 
to ascertain and report by what means the late Ra^ii of 
Mayurbhafij acquired the proprietary rights of the Qila. 

1 See Ante 
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The Board was informed before this date that the late 
Raja Damodar Bhafija had adopted a son and the Board 
thought that the right of inheritance to the Qila’ (the entire 
State of Mayurbhafij) should have devolved on this adopted 
son. The case was evidently referred to the Governor- 
General in Council. Dowdeswell, as Secretary to the 
Government, informed the Board of Revenue on the 
3rd March 1812 that the revenue (? tribute) payable by the 
Mayurbhafij State should be fixed at Rs. 1001 as proposed 
by the Board on condition of that State relinquishing all 
claims to the share (6~16th) realised by it from pilgrims 
to Jagannatha. On the same date E. S. Waring, Collector of 
Katak, forwarded a petition from Ran! Champa Dei, one of 
the widows left by Damodar Bhafija. A copy of this petition 
is not available to me now but it appears from Waring’s 
letter that Champa Dei had claimed to the succession 
to the Gadi after Sumitra Del. Waring states that after 
receiving the Board’s letter directing him to register the 
State in the name of its present possessor, both he and 
Mr. Midford issued proclamations but nobody responded 
to it. We learn from the same letter that Rap! Jamuna 
Bhafija had also presented a petition which had been 
forwarded to the Board by him on the 11th July, 1811. 
Further on Waring states that he has received several 
petitions from Jamuna Dei (? Champa) and ordered 
her Wakifs to prove their case, who failed to substantiate 
the claim. They ended by stating that if the State was 
not to be given to Jamuna (? Champa) Dei then it must 
revert to the Company. The last paragraph of Waring's 
letter contains the very valuable information that 
Trivikram Bhafija, the adopted son of the late Raja 
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Damodar Bhafija, has been in possession of the State for 
almost two years. This statement proves definitely 
that the late Maharaja Krishnachandra Bhafija was not 
correct in stating in 1894-95 that Sumitra Del was 
succeeded by Jamuna Dei who ruled from 1810-1813. 
It is now certain from the records that Trivikram 
Bhafija succeeded Maharani Sumitra Dei in 1810 and 
Jamuna Dei was only a pretender. Waring writes 
again a week later to the Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue stating that he had every reason to believe that 
the person who appeared before him as the Waktl of Rani 
Champa Dei was an imposter. He thought that interested 
persons were trying to delay the registration of this case in 
the name of the present possessor. One of the Ranis of 
the late Damodar Bhafija had sent an acknowledgment 
acknowledging the present possessor as the lawful heir to 
the State (letter dated the 10th March, 1812). On receiving 
this letter the Board ordered Waring to reject the 
applications of Champa Dei (17th March, 1812). On 
receiving this letter the Collector reported on the 24th 
March 1812 that necessary arrangements had been made 
with Raja Trivikram Bhafija in accordance with the 
resolution of the Government. It is therefore clear that 
Maharaja Krishna Chandra Bhafija’s list of succession of 
Bhafija kings bassed on State records is wrong. Sumitra 
Dei was directly succeeded by Raja Trivikram Bhafija and 
Jamuna Dei was a pretender till March 1812 and after that 
date she could not have exercised any lawful authority. 
The name of Jamuna Dei as the 39th ruler of the 
Mayurbhafij State should therefore be deleted. 1 

1 Vanshanucharifa, Baripada 1927, Appendix VI, C. 
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It appears that after her declaration as an imposter the 
person of Champa Del was in some danger and Dowdeswell 
as Chief Secretary to the Government of India wrote to 
Richardson, Collector of Kafak, requesting him to take 
such measures as he thought fit for the protection of her 
person against any ill-designs on the part of Trivikram 
Bhafija. The Collector was also directed by th«~Govemor- 

'{9v 

General in Council to enquire regarding f*|2 right of 
succession to Mayurbhafij according to the laws and 
usage of that country. On the 18th March 1815 this report 
was submitted and sent to J. P. Ward, Collector of 
Kafak. 

According to this report the Garhjat States are reported 
to be 29 in number. The Chhatisgaijh States, including 
Patna, Sambalpur and Sonepur, are of course omitted 
from this list The report states that “Several of the above 
tributary estates are subject to the operation of the British 
Laws and Regulations and several of them are exempted 
from their influence. During the Maratha government 
Mayurbhanja paid a qijit-rent of Rs. 6000 and received 
6-16ths of the pilgrim tax and transit duties at certain 
passes. Now the States pays Rs. 1001 to the British 
Government”. We learn further that MahSranil SumitrS 
Dei had claimed exemption from tribute and made a 
demand for a considerable sum for damages she had 
sustained. This claim was rejected. The estimated 
revenue of Mayurbhafij was Rs. 40,000 to 50,000. The 
report expresses doubt about sale of this State for arrears of 
revenue or tribute, as it stood in an important part of the 
south-western frontier of British territory in 1815 and it 
was considered expedient to attach the proprietor to the 
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British Government by moderation and forbearance. This 
is the real reason of the want of treaty engagements with 
Mayurbhafij fill 1829. Though the British had become 
supreme in India after the fall of Daulat Rao 5inde and 
Yasovant Rao Holkar in 1805, the Maratha spirit was not 
entirely crushed and the Holkar still possessed a consider¬ 
able army. The Bhonsles had become negligible but the 
Peshwa was still a power, both moral and physical. Solely 
for this reason Mayurbhafij, the most powerful State in 
Orissa, received favourable treatment in not having any 
binding engagement with it suzerein and having to pay 

only Rs. 1001 out of Rs. 40000 or Rs. 50000, while the 
neighbouring State of Kanika, with an income of 100000 
had to pay Rs. 10132-5-10. The Estate of Aul paid 
Rs. 26,680, after which only Rs. 15,000 remained for the 

proprietor. 

The principal and most powerful of the 29 States o 
Orissa were exempt from the influence of British Laws and 
Regulations. The report contains a recommendation or 
the extension of such laws and regulations over all the 
Tributry Mehals of Orissa, specially Police Laws, in t e 

interest of humanity. 

While British officers in Orissa were proposing e 
introduction of their own laws into the semi-indepen en 
States, the same laws administered by them an cd * n * 
into effect by their Bengali subordinates were ruining 
nobility of Orissa and impoverishing the richest peop e 
the country. Though the 19th century had be ^ u ^ 
British Officers who administered the laws in 
belonged to the 18th Century and carried on the ra 1 
of the past. Bengalis of an undesirable type came 1 
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Orissa after 1803. The Oriya was very backward at that 
time and in fact he was just like the semi-literate Panjabi 
after 1848. He was certainly not fit for any of the lower 
offices in the British Administration. Musalmans were too 
few, as they are still now. So in fact Bengalis of a low type 
ruled Orissa for nearly half a century after the conquest. 
They became notorious for chicanery and dishonesty, while 
no protest could be raised against the camouflaged 
dishonesty of the early 19th century English officers, known 
as “Nabobs,” out of fear. For years the Oriya suffered 
in silence fill the Bengali became more honest by education 
and till the English officers became true representatives 
of British justice. 

Having control of judicial and executive work, the 
Bengali found Orissa an easy means to get rich quick. 
He had no competitors in the field and the British officers 
had to rely entirely on them. Police extortion and sale of 
public justice was carried on entirely through Bengalis. 
The British East India Company realised the gravity of 
the offences of their officers too late in the great crisis 
of 1817 when the Holkar’s army expiated for the sins of 
YaSovant Rao at the battle of Mehidpur and the Bhonsle’s 
troops—for the lesser sins of Raghuji II committed in not 
rejoining YaSovant Rao Hojkar and Daulat Rao &nde 
after 1803,—at the glorious battles of Sitabaldi and Nagpur. 
Some day the true history of the Fourth MarathaWar and the 
great battles of Ashta, Koregaon, Mehidpur and Sltfibaldl 
will be written, but the time is not yet ripe. In Orissa the 
contemporaneous movement was the rebellion of the ,vaiks 
the national militia of Orissa. The causes of their 
discontent and that of their leader were simply the 
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rapacity of British Officers in Orissa and their Bengali 
subordinates. It is useless at the present day to re¬ 
capitulate the long and rambling narrative of Toynbee, 
the shorter sketch of O’Malley will be sufficient. At the 
time of the British conquest of Orissa, British officers were 
still imbued with the idea of the permanent settlement 
introduced by Cornwallis into Bengal, Behar and Benares. 
Immediately after the conquest, the British Commissioners 
for the settlement of the Subah of Orissa decided to cancel 
all demands on account of arrears of revenue. In 1804 
the first settlement of revenue was made in Orissa and 
it was embodied in Regulation XII of 1805. This settle¬ 
ment was for one year only and was to be followed by a 
triennial settlement. The triennial settlement was effected 
but was followed in 1808-9 by another settlement for four 
years. Then followed a number of hasty setdements 
concluded according to the advice of Bengali Ministerial 
officers to whom a settlement always brought a golden 
harvest in the shape of bribes in cash and kind, nazars to 
the European officers and starvation and ruin alike to the 
peasants and their proprietors. These disastrous settlements 
were concluded in 1812-13 for one year, 1813-14 for two 
years and in 1815-16 again for one year. When the 
crisis came another settlement was made in 1816-17 for 
three years. In the meanwhile the majority of British 
officers were totally ignorant of the country, its capability 
of producing crops, and devastation on account of bad 
government of more than half a century, and they had to 
rely on their Bengali subordinates for every bit of information 
that they got. The OriySs were very shy and mistrusted 
their new masters. They held back papers of Hasfabud 
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and Jama-Wasil-Baqu The Bengali subordinates now 
profited, because soon it became impossible for the Onya 
land-holders to pay the demanded revenue from their 
deserted villages. In all cases the Bengali subordinates 
possessed more accurate information about the quality of 
the soil, the value of the produce and the quantity of 
arable land of different kinds and classes lying waste 
than his British masters. Therefore they speculated in 
landed property exclusively with the help and aid of their 
friends in Bengal. Hundreds of old Onya noblemen were 
ruined and their ancient heritage passed into the hands of 
Bengali zamindars. The new assessment was on paper 
only, the amount was never realised and arrears accumulat¬ 
ed rapidly. To crown all, the Bengalis in Orissa persuaded 
the dishonest Britisher of the day to sell defaulting estates 
by auction in Calcutta. For some years after 1806 the 
zamindaris of many old families of Orissa were sold for 
a mere song in Calcutta and on this gross injustice and 


grave inhumanity flourished “Nob Kissens” and “Ganga 
Govinds” of the early. 19th century. Many Oriya 
zamindars were frightened by the alterations in the revenue 
demanded by the British Government and many of them 
left heriditary possessions to be managed Khas. In 
O Malley s words, “many left their estates to be held by 
&e Collector, who in his turn either managed them 
through fahsildars, who embezzled as much as they 
could, or farmed them out to speculators, who rack-rented 
the ryots. A large portion of the revenue assessed 
coidd not be collected, the hardships of our revenue 
system were aggravated by repeated droughts, and 
the amount realized fell to 65 per cent, of the 
• 36 
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demand.” 1 The hopeless incompetence and dishonesty 
of early British administrative officers in Orissa, combined 
with the rapacity and cruelty of their Bengali subordinates, 
precipitated the great crisis of 1817. 

The actual causes of the paik rebellion were 
double. The paiks held land on service tenure. It 
was a regular feudal system consisting of infeudation 
and sub-infeudation from the chief to the humble 
paik . Major Fletcher, who had been placed in charge 
of the territories of Mukandadeva II, is still notorious 
in Orissa for his incapacity and dishonesty. '.He 
was persuaded by his Bengali subordinates to resume 
the \Chakran ;lands of the Khurda paiks. The 20th 
century Englishman gives a true exposition of facts 
nearly a century after the event. O'Malley says:—“Nor 
was this all. Deprived of the lands which they had 
enjoyed from time immemorial, they were subjected to the 
grossest extortion and oppression at the hands of the 
farmers, sarbarahkars , and other underlings to whom our 
Government entrusted the collection of the revenue and 
also to the tyrannies of a corrupt and venal police. 2 ” 

Stirling’s description of the paiks of Orissa is extremely 
interesting and is therefore quoted in full“The Paiks 
or landed militia of the Rajwara combine with the most 
profound barbarism, and the blindest devotion to the will 
of their chiefs, a ferocity and unquietness of disposition, 
which have ever rendered them an important and formid¬ 
able class of the population of the province. They 
comprehend all castes and classes, chiefly perhaps the 

1 Bengal District Gazetteer, Cuttack, pp. 158. 

2 Ibid., Puri, v. 51. 
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Chasa or cultivating tribes ; occasionally individuals of 
the lowest castes are found among them, as Khandras, 
Pans and Bawaris (Sanscrifice Berber or Barbarians;) and 
the fashion has often prevailed of adopting into their order 
some of the more savage inhabitants of the remote hills, 
called Khonds, as also even Mussulmans and Telingas. 
It is well known that they are paid by service lands, which 
they cultivate with their own hands in time of peace, 
subject to the performance of military and rude police 
duties whenever called upon by their chiefs. Abulfazl 
states the number of Paiks or zemindari militia (in the 
original, Sipah-i-zemindari) liable to be required for the 
service of the state according to the conditions of the 
tenure of the zemindars, at about 1,55,000 for the present 
districts of Cuttack and Midnapore, which probably 
formed but a small part of the entire force maintained by 
those chiefs. The Paiks of this part of the country are 
divided into three ranks distinguished by names taken 
from their occupations or the weapons which they use 
chiefly, viz. 1st. The Pahris, who carry a large shield made 
of wood covered with hides and strengthened by knobs 
and circles of iron, and the long straight national sword 
of Orissa, called the khanda. They are stationed chief¬ 
ly as guards. 2nd. The Banua, who use the match-lock 
principally now (in lieu of their old missile weapons), but 
have besides a small shield and sword. It was their duty 

to take the field principally and go on distant expeditions. 

3rdly. The Dhenkiyas who are armed with bows and 
arrows, and a sword, and perform all sorts of duties. 

“The war dress of the Paiks consists, or did consist, 
of a cap and vest made o£ the skin of the tiger or leopard; 
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a sort of chain armour for the body and thighs ; and a 
girdle formed of the tail of some wild animal. Besides 
the terror inspired by these unusual habiliments, they 
further heightened the ferocity of their appearance by 
staining their limbs with yellow clay, and their counte¬ 
nances with Vermillion. Thus exhibiting altogether as 
savage and fantastic an air, as one can well conceive to 
invest the national army of any country or people. How¬ 
ever wild and motley their appearance and composition, 
they certainly did not fight badly, when encouraged at 
least by the proximity of fheir jungles, since we find them 
constantly sustaining the most bloody battles with the 
Moghuls, and it may be doubted whether they were not 
superior to any infantry which the Berar Marhattas ever 
brought into the field during their government of the 
province. 1 ” 

Starvation and ill-usage compelled the paiks of Orissa 
to rise against the British. In writing of the paik rebellion 
European writers, even of the present century, have for¬ 
gotten to include one important factor, the general unrest 
among the Maratha population throughout India. It is 
well known to every Indian that the Peshwa Sawal Baji 
Rao was not really conquered at Ashta and Koregaon 


but long before that by the pen of the 
Mountstuart Elphinstone at the Residency 


Honorable 
of Kirkee. 


The process was long and painful both to Baji Rao II and 


the entire Maratha nation. The long process of arrange¬ 


ments for the sale of the Maratha nation by the Maratha 


people themselves had awakened mixed feelings among 
Marathas outside the limits of Gujarat and the Deccan. 


1 Asiatic Researches Vot. XV. pp. 200g202. 
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A very large number of Marafhas were still residing in 
Orissa, especially in Katak, and there is an undetermined 
link, not to be determined at the present age, between the 
treaty of the British East India Company for the 
cession of certain forts dated 13th June 1817 and the 
paik rebellion in Orissa. In Orissa the paiks wanted a 
leader and their hereditary General Jagabandhu Vidyadhara 
Mahapafra Bhramaravara Raya ; the hereditary Bakhshi 
of the Gajapatis of Khurda, supplied the want. There was 
no coherence in the great Maratha risings of 1817 and there 
fore the paiks of Orissa fought in their early mediaeval 
way. Jagabandhu was a person of very high rank so 
long as the State of Khurda existed. Besides extensive 
landed property, he held in heredity the valuable estate 
of Qila’ Rorang at a very low quit-rent. After the British 
conquest he was one of the earliest nobles of Orissa to 
submit to Colonel Harcourt. But though the Qila* of 
Rorang was settled with him at first, it was taken away 
from him by a Bengali and in June 1814 the Government 

of India ordered that no settlement should be made with 

him till he had established his titles to the property in a 
court of law. To the ordinary Englishman, firm in his 
faith in the Grand Jury and Petty Jury of England, there 
is no apparent injustice in such an order. He forgets that 

“* CliVC 3nd Hastings ruled kdia, justice 
m British courts outside Calcutta was dispensed by Hakims 

si ng on a Masnad, chewing Pans and smoking a Hugo a 

More usually the Hakim's conscience was in the keeping 

cL *1 * under a free near the 

court and hawked British Justice to the highest bidder 

before the sitting and after the rising of £ 
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Jagabandhu was fully aware of this state of affairs and 
the 20th century Englishman naively admits that the 
former “evinced the greatest repugnance to do so (i.e. t to 
go to a British court of justice for the redress of his 
grievances) pleading his want of means, the degradation 
of suing as a pauper, and the uselessness of any reference 
to the courts from an Oriya when a rich Bengali was the 
defendant.” 1 

So the Bengali favourite of the British Officers in 
Orissa reduced the once mighty Jagabandhu Vidyadhara, 
the Commander-in-chief of the last Gajapati of Khurda, 
to destitution. He was maintained by voluntary contribu¬ 
tions made by the people of Khurda in memory of his 
former kindness and nobility. No wonder Jagabandhu 
rebelled. It was only fitting that he should die fighting 
instead of begging from door to door. He served a 
noble purpose, as his rising opened the eyes of the British 
masters of Orissa to some extent. In any other country 
except India, Jagabandhu Vidyadhara would have been 
regarded as a national hero and a benefactor of his own 
people, because by rising in rebellion and sacrificing his 
own self he saved the nobility of Orissa from total extinction 
at the hands of the Bengali adventurers and the common 

people from longer oppression. 

In March 1817 a body of Khonds marched into Khurda 
from the neighbouring State of Ghumsur in Ganjam and 
were at once joined by the paiks. With the rise of the 
paiks the entire country rose in rebellion. The people 
proceeded to attack the police station at Banpur, gutted all 
Government buildings, killed about one hundred and 

1 Bengal Disfricf Gazeffeer t Puri, p. 52. 
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carried off treasure amounting to Rs. 15000. They pro¬ 
ceeded towards Khurda and all Government officials fled 
The treasury was plundered and the town sacked. Another 
body went into the parganah of Lembai and murdered an 
Indian official who had endeared himself to them by his 
attentions. When news reached Katak one detachment 


of troops was sent to Khurda and another to Pipli. The 
Collector of Katak set out on the 1st April 1817 with sixty 
Sepoys for Khurda. The British troops were defeated at 
Gangpur by a large number of paiks and forced to return 
to Katak. The detachment which had gone to Khurda 


lost the British officer in command at Gangpara 
and was compelled to retreat with the loss of all baggage. 
The troops sent to Pipli were also compelled to retire 
and that Thanah was sacked. Another detachment of 


troops, sent to Puri, reached that town and according to 
the advice of the commading officer an officer with 550 
men and a few guns were sent to Puri on the 9th. On 
the same day some paiks entered Puri and burnt the 
court-house and other Government buildings. The Indian 
officers took refuge in the houses of the European 
officers on the sea-shore and in a desultory engagement 
with the Sepoys the paiks were defeated on the 13th of 
April. Raja Mukundadeva 0 joined the paiks and the 
priests of the temple of Jagannatha proclaimed the fall of 

£ R aj and a „ d the o( 

The ^gained sfrengfh and 

Puri, reaching Katak on the 18th. Southern rw* 
entirely in the hands of the rebels and all ° riSSa W8S 

b» i„d Katak „ as cu , 0 “ £ ^ ““Tr” 0 ” 

- taJSSr 
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paiks had gone to Puri, it proceeded thither by forced 
marches. It encountered the paiks on the second day 
after leaving Khurda and easily defeated about 1000 rebels 
near the embankment of a tank This force captured Puri 
with Raja Mukundadeva II. Authority was re-established 
very easily though the paiks hid in the jungles and 
committed great depredations on the defenceless villages. 
So in the earlier part of the next year a military force 
was employed to hunt them down in their jungle. The fate 
of the brave Jagabandhu Vidyadhara need only be guessed. 
Mukundadeva II was simply cast in prison for his supposed 
treason, where he died in November 1817. His descendants 
were removed to Puri, where they still live and are 
known as Rajas of Puri. “His son Ramchandra D 
(1817-56) built a new palace on the car road at Puri and 
amassed much wealth by his thrifty habits. He was 
succeeded by Virakishoradeva II (1856-62), and the next 
Raja was Dibyasinhadeva II (1862-77), who was transported 
for life on a charge of murder. The present representative 
of the family and Superintendent of the Jagannatha temple 
is Raja Mukundadeva, popularly called the Raja of Puri.” 1 

The brave Mudhoji Bhonsle alias Appa Sahib, the 
son of VyankajI alias Manya Bapu, was now paying very 
bitterly for his attachment to the national cause and to 
the Peshwa Baji Rao II and for the sin of the murder of 
Parsoji Bhotisle, the son and successor of Raghuji H. 
Immediately after the battles of Sitabaldi and Nagpur 
Baji Rao II and his army of treacherous Marathas and 
Hindustanis were defeated on the Wardha. Appa Sahib 
surrendered but further pressure compelled him to fly 

1 Bengal District Gazetteer , Puri, p. 55. 
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to Asirgadh and thence to Daulat Rao 3inde in Hindustan. 1 
The Nagpur State lay prostrate at the feet of the British 
conqueror. AppajJ Bhonsle had been compelled to cede 
a great part of it to the British and this cession was 
confirmed by the treaty of 1826 by the child Raghuji 
Bhonsle HI, the adopted son of ParsojI Bhonsle. 2 One 
of the first acts of the British Government was to annul 
the supremacy of the chiefs of Patna and Sambalpur over 
the zamindars of the neighbouring countries. They were, 
besides Patna and Sonpur:— 


1. Bamra 

2. Kalahandi 

• • 

3. Khariar 

4. Rairakhol 

5. Raigadh 


6. Bargadh 

7. Sarangadh 

8. Phuljhar 

9. Bindra Nawagadh 

10. 3akti 

11. Bara Sambar. 3 


The Raja of Sambalpur was replaced on the gadi and 
all other States over which he claims suzerainty were now 
regarded as separate states. 4 Specimens of the engagements 
submitted by Maharaja Bhupal Dev of Patna, dated 17th 
February 1827 and Maharaja MahSraj Sahi of Sambalpur 
dated 22nd February 1827 show that at the time of the 
Bnfash canquest they were not feudatory chiefs with a 
fixed Peshkash of tribute but Zamindars or Taluqdars 
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whose Jamabandi varied from year fo year. The 
Qabuliyaf executed by Maharaja Bhupal Dev of Patna on 
the 17th February 1827 shows that he agreed to pay a 
Jama of Rs. 562-8 annually for five years from 1826-27 
to 1830-31. He was therefore exactly on the same footing 
as the Taluqdars of Oudh. The revenue was to be paid 
at Sambalpur. The Qabuliyaf executed by Maharaja 
Maharaj Sahi of Sambalpur on the 22nd February was 
of a different nature. There is no mention of Pesbkasfi 
and that chief simply binds himself to the right discharge 
of Police and Judicial duties. 1 Narayan Singh, the last 
Raja of Sambalpur, died without issue and his State lapsed 
to the British in 1850. 2 Patna and Sonpur remained to 
be recognised as feudatory states in April 1865. 3 While 
Patna was formerly the chief of the /?stfi/*/o-Chauhan 4 
chiefs, later on it had to cede its supremacy to Sambalpur. 
The small State of Sonpur was all along a feudatory 
of Patna or Sambalpur and never independent. It was 
a pure British creation and is subject to Nazar ana 
rules. 5 Yet these petty chiefs, all of whom were British 
creations, represented to the late Sir Andrew Fraser that 
“Their powers and status as Feudatory Chiefs were higher 
than those of the Feudatory States of Orissa and they 

1 Ibid., pp. 443-44. 

2 Report on the Administration of the Central Provinces up to August 
1862, p. 78, Para 373. 

3 Aitchison— Treaties, etc. Vol. I.p. 391. 

4 Regarding the origin of the Patna-Sambalpur-Sonpur Chauhan* 

and all claims to Rajput origin in Orissa See Appendix III at the en 
this chapter. 

5 Aitchison —Treaties etc. Vol, I,p. 313. 
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feared that they might be reduced to the same level.” 1 
The easy pliability of the late Sir Andrew Fraser, at one 
time Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces and 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, is now well known and it 
was natural for him to assure them that as to their first 
difficulty their powers and privileges and status would be 
clearly and fully defined and recorded and that no 
diminution in any of them would occur. The raising of 
the Patna and Sonpur Taluqdars to the status of Feudatory 
Chiefs and their claims to total independence are subjects 
too voluminous to be treated in full in a general narrative 
of the history of Orissa. 2 

After 1827 came the first important administrative 
measures in Orissa. The Oriya States of Sambalpur, 
Sonpur and Patna remained attached to the Chhatfisgadh 
Division of the Central Provinces. In the Mughalbandi a 
new settlement was effected for three years in 1819-20, and 
again in 1822-23 for five years. It was not till 1835 that 
some semblance of permanency in land-tenure was 
reached. The great settlement of 1835-45 began nominally 
from 1837. It was for 30 years and was the first effective 
revenue measure in Orissa. In the meanwhile officers in 
Orissa, both Indian and English, had become more capable 
and honest and were supported by the Government of 
Bengal. Settlements were also effected in 1867-97 and the 
country rapidly recovered from the desolate condition into 


* Am ° n ° fhe Rajas p. 317 j B. C Mozumdar-Orissa in f 

making., pp. 244-5. 

\ Jb* totally unfounded cIaims of tte Chiefs of Patna and Sonp 
^■independence: daring the Mughal and Maratha periods have he, 
critically analysed in Appendix IV. 
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which it had fallen on account of the dishonesty and in¬ 
capacity of Government officials. In the Mughalbandi 
"The Commissioners for the settlement of the affair of the 
Subafi of Katak were abolished in 1805 and the whole of 
Orissa was placed under a single Collector and a Judge. 
Its head-quarters were at Puri till 1816, when it was trans¬ 
ferred to Katak. In 1829 Orissa was divided into three 
separate districts, Puri, Katak and Balasore to which a 
fourth, Angul, was added after the confiscation of that 
State in 1850. Like Angul many other states of Orissa 
were confiscated during the British period and many others 
were reduced to the status of ordinary zamindars. Thus 
A1 or Aul, one of the great Qila’s held by the descendants 
of Mukunda Harichandana the last real independent king of 
Orissa, consisting of three parganahs of Derabisi, Utihar and 
Qutbshahf, was held at the time of the British conquest by 
Ramakrishna Deva. It is held as a zamindari on the pay¬ 
ment of an annual quit-rent or Pesbkash and is managed 
by the Court-of-wards like an ordinary zamindari estate, 
when occasion arises. The Feudatory State of Banki was 
confiscated in 1835 on the simple charge of the Raja 
having been convicted and sentenced to imprisonment for 
life on a charge of murder. The British policy of confisca¬ 
tions upto 1856 made it necessary that all States should be 
confiscated as soon as the opportunity arose. At the 
present day the present British Gavernment would have 
replaced the former Raja by his son or a relative. 1 
Similarly the BhaSja State of Kanika, once a Feudatory 
State, has now become an ordinary zamindari. The 
Feudatory State of Kujang also became a zamindari and 

1 Bengal Disfricf Gazetteer, Katak. pp. 197-9. 
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was sold for debt and purchased by the zamindar of 
Burdwan in Bengal. It was one ot the latest Estates of 
Orissa to be acquired by a Bengal Zamindar. 1 With the 
exception of the confiscated State of Khurda there are 
several escheated Estates in the district of Puri. The 
estate of Kodhar was in the possession of the Mahant of 
UttaraparSva-Matha of Puri at the time of the British 
conquest and its revenue was devoted to defraying the 
cost of a Bhoga of Jagannatha at Puri. In 1834 the British 
officers found out that “The Mahanf had no proprietory 
right to the estate and had only been granted an assign¬ 
ment from its revenue from the Maratha RaghujI Bhonsla.” 
It was accordingly resumed in 1839. At the settlement of 
1843 the Estate was let in farm to the former lakhirajdar at 
a Sadar-jama of Rs. 6739.” When a more humane policy 
prevailed in British India certain money payments made to 
the Uttara-Par£va~Matha and to the Jagannatha-Ballabha- 
Safra were converted into a grant of land by making over 

fifteen villages in the Kodhar State to the Uttara-Par^va- 

Mafha and eight to the Jagannatha-Ballabha-^m. The 

British Government retained ten villages, which still form 
a Khas-Mahal? 


During the Government of Babujl Nayak an Oriya 
named Trilochan Pafnayak was entrusted with the collec¬ 
tion of revenues from the patganah of Kotdesh and finally 
obtained a Sanad of Zamindari from RaghujI II. In 18% 
his state was sold for arrears of revenue and was fortu- 
nately purchased by Oriyas, but in the last settlement of 
1900 the owners did not care to enter into a fresh engage- 

1 Ibid* pp. 218-20J 

2 lbid ” Puri. pp. 270-1 . 
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ment with the Government and consequently the estate 
became Kfias. The only other important historical Estate 
in the Puri district is Parikud. The family claims posses¬ 
sion from Mughal time. At the time of the British conquest 
a treacherous Musalman, named Fath Mahmud, guided 
Colonel Harcourt’s army accross the Chilka and as a 
reward five pavganahs including Parikud were given to him 
as Jagir. Fath Mahmud was the Jagirdav of Malud, the 
most important outpost on the southern frontier of Orissa 
and his treachery enabled the British army from Madras 
to pass the creek or outlet of the Chilka without opposi¬ 
tion. The present zamindar of Parikud still pays Rs.1600- 
as rent to the descendants of Fath Mahmud. 1 

It was in this period of revenue reform that the 
earliest engagment was entered into with the State of 
Mayurbhafij. By antiquity of descent, extent or area 
of possessions and power the Bhanja chiefs of Mayurbhanj 
were naturally the foremost princes of Orissa. After 
the fall of the Gajapatis of Khurda the Bhafijas became 
the most important chiefs in the whole of the 
Muqhalbandi and the Garhjat. The papers regarding 
the settlement of the tribute or Peshkash are not 
forthcoming as yet, but this is certain from the 
correspondence about the claims of Trivikram Bhafija, 
Jamuna Del and Champa Del that the State was paying 
a Peshkash of Rs. 1,001 from sometime before 1812. 

It is also certain from copies of correspondence 
preserved in the Board of Revenue of Bengal that 
MayurbhaSj paid a Peshkash of Rs. 6,000 to the 
Marathas immediately before the British conquest of 

l Ibid ,„ pp. 285-86 . 
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Orissa. The reduction of the tribute to one-sixth was 
in consideration of the great help received by the 
British armies from Maharani Sumitra Dei when entering 
and passing through Balasore. It was necessary to 
continue the policy of conciliation adopted by Wellesley 
in 1803 till the fall of the Peshwa in 1818 and the 
re-occupation of Chhattisgadh in the same year. Then 
Medinipur, Singhbhum, Ranchi and Hazaribagh lost 


their importance as the south-western frontier of Bengal 
and Bihar. With it the big State of MayurbhaSj lost 
its significance as a powerful State on the border. It 
was at this time that a treaty engagement with 


MayurbhaSj was pressed. The treaty was entered into 
with Raja Jadunath BhaSja, the son and successor of 
Raja Trivikram BhaSja. According to the State records, 
Raja Trivikram died in 1828. The tenor of the treaty 
is altogether different from that executed with Maharaja 
Maharaj Sahi of Sambalpur two years previously. The 
first clause is the usual engagement of submission and 
loyalty while the second is an engagement for the 
payment of the annual Peshkash or tribute of Rs. 1,001 
by the Raja and his heirs. The third clause should 
be read along with the fourth and by these the Raja 
engages to restore any inhabitant of the Mughalbandi 
who might fly to his territory, also to surrender any 
of his subjects committing any offence in Mughalbandi. 
Also the Raja engaged himself to submit his claims 

rl ° f thC Mugha!bandi to the British authorities, 

ihe fifth clause was an engagement to supply conveyance 

and provisions to British troops passing through his 

territory and not to detain any of the Company’s 
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subjects, holding a dasfak, passing through his territory. 
The sixth clause refers to an engagement on the part 
of the Raja to help the Company with a contingent 
of his own troops in case of disturbances in the 
neighbouring Garhjat States on receiving rations only. 
After the first and the second clauses the most important 
is that by which the Raja of Mayurbhanj surrenders 
his right to a 6-16ths share on the tax levied on 
pilgrims and other passengers at Khunta Ghat which 
he had received from time immemorial. 1 

It is evident from the clauses of the foregoing treaty 
that the British Company recognised in full the internal 
sovereignty of the Mayurbhafija State. Compared with 
the treaty entered into with Maharaja Maharaj Sahi 
of Sambalpur and the petty States of Sonpur and Patna 
the treaty of 1829 places Mayurbhafij on a much 
higher position than the Oriya chiefs of the Chhattisgadh 
Garhjat, though Bhupal Dev of Patna and Maharaj 
Sahi of Sambalpur were styled Maharajas, in the treaties 
executed with them in February 1827, and Jadunath 
BhaSja is called simply a Raja in the treaty of 1829. 
It is absolutely certain that the status of Jadunath 
Bhafija was much higher than that of all the pseudo- 
Chauhan Chiefs. Bhupal Dev agreed to pay his annual 
rent at Sambalpur and therefore he was a Maharaja 
of the type of Darbhanga in Bihar and Balrampur in 
Oudh. Bhupal Dev’s suzerain Maharaja Maharaj Sahi 
“was vested with authority from the Government to 
administer justice, and to conduct Police duties within 

1 Aitchison— Treaties Engagements and Sanads, Calcutta, 1909, Vol.I, 
pp. 348-49. 
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the limits of his State,” which he engages to discharge 
to the best of his power. He also engages to report 
to the British authorities whatever happens in his 
territories, not to oppress any of his Ryots, not to 
oppress or levy cesses prohibited by the Government 
and not to appropriate unclaimed or intestate property. 
These terms prove conclusively that inspite of his title 
of Maharaja, Mahar5j5 Mah3r3j Sahi of Sambalpur had 
no right to call himself a chief in 1827. He was simply 
a zamindar in British territory vested with police and 
judicial powers by the Government. This distinction 
was not observed by the British Government at Calcutta 
and while Mayurbhafij, on account of its proximity 
to the regulation province of Bengal and the metropolis 
of India at Calcutta, declined in the enjoyment of 
internal sovereign rights steadily, Sambalpur, Patna and 
Sonpur steadily gained and finally obtained recognition 
as Feudatory States on account of their inclusion in 
the most backward tracts of the most backward province 
of India, the Central Provinces. It is for this reason 
that the Chiefs of Sonpur and Patna were eager to 
retain their recent privileges obtained by their inclusion 
in a non-regulation province where the British officer 
is still an uncontrolled Hakim . 

We must now return to the copies of original 
correspondence preserved, regarding certain disturbances 
in the Mayurbhafij State. We learn from a dispatch 
sent to the Hon’ble Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, by the Judicial Department of the 
lower provinces, i. e„ Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, on the 
23rd October, 1833, of disturbances which had taken 
38 
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place in the Mayurbhafij State. In 1821 four of the five 
Pits in the Bamanghati Subdivision of that State had 
been forcibly annexed by the British Company and now 
formed into the district of Singhbhum in Bihar. These 
four Pits were entirely inhabited by Kols and therefore 
the local name for this territory was Kolhan. The 
remaining Pit remained under the Mayurbhafij State 
subject to the control of the Commissioner of Katak 
in his capacity of Superintendent of Tributary Mahals 
in Orissa. There was one Sarbarahkar in charge of all 
five Pits. The four Ptrs of Tai, Bharbharya, Aula and 
Lalgadh being in British territory the Sarbarahkar now 
imagined himself to be independent of the Raja of 
Mayurbhafij and owing obedience only to the Agent to the 
Governor-General on the South-western frontier at 
Hazaribagh, inspite of the fact that he still held land within 
the Mayurbhafij State. The Sarbarahkar had evidently 
gained over Captain Wilkinson, who recommended the 
transfer of the entire Bamanghati tenure to the Commis- 
sioner of Orissa. On the 3rd April, 1832 the Sarbarahkar 
rebelled against the Raja and burnt some villages on the 
great southern road from Calcutta to Nagpur, which passed 
through Medinipur and Sambalpur. The Company’s 
Government received a report from Mr. Stockwell, Commis¬ 
sioner of Katak, on the 6th April, stating that the latter 
had summoned both Raja Jadunath Bhafija and the 
Sarbarahkar of Bamanghati in order to effect a reconcilia¬ 
tion between them. Both parties attended on the Commis¬ 
sioner at Balasore, from January to the 11th of March, who 
decided that Raja Jadunath Bhafija had a right to remove 
the Sarbarahkar or to modify and change the circumstances 
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of his tenure. The second decision of the Commissioner 
is more important for the history of Feudatory Chiefs in 
Orissa. Mr. StockweU states as his second conclusion 
“that it was a case of internal management and arrange¬ 
ments of that nature with which the Government desired 
there should be no interference, and that the Sirberakar as 
vassal must submit to and abide by the orders of his 
feudal chieftain.” It is, therefore, absolutely clear that 
following the Maratha system of Non-interference with the 
internal affairs of a feudatory state the British Company’s 
Government even in 1832 did not want to meddle between 
Raja Jadunath Bhafija and his subordinate of Bamanghap. 
The Sarbarahkar was directed by Stockwell to wait upon 
Raja Jadunath Bhafija and settle with him the terms for 
the future, more specially on the point of doing homage to 
his chieftain, but the latter vanished during the night 
RljS Jadunath Bhafija was not competent to deal with the 
Sarbarahkar and so Stockwell marched to Bamanghati 
with a company of the 47th Native Infantry. The Govern¬ 
ment ordered troops at Medinipur to be ready but Stock- 
well was informed that the Government did not propose to 
order the regiment at Medinipur to march immediately. 
On the 14th April, Stockwell replied that the five Pirs 
should be rendered entirely independent of the Raja and 
his Sarbarahkar and placed under some Kol chief who 
possessed sufficient influence.* The Sarbarahkar opposed 
Stockwell’s advance and the latter was compelled to call 
on the Officer Commanding at Medinipur to advance with 
aU froops available. On the 15<fa a foraging party of 
British troops was attacked and plundered and Stockwell 
retired towards Bangiri-musL He was again attacked and 
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a Havildar killed and two Sepoys wounded in this action. 
Stockwell now applied for re-enforcements from 
Chhofanagpur. He reached Bamanghafi on the 10th May 
with the troops from Medinipur after meeting with some 
opposition. On the 15th May, he reported to the Govern¬ 
ment that he did not require the co-operation of any troops 
from Chhofanagpur. In the meanwhile, Captain Wilkinson 
arranged terms with the Sarbarahkar by promising him 
continued possession of his tenure and a full enquiry into 
the causes of his dispute with the Raja of Mayurbhafij on 
condition of his ceasing hostilities and going to Captain 
Wilkinson. The parwanah was received by the Sarbarahkar , 
Madhavdas, but a violent sickness broke out among the 
troops, which compelled Stockwell to abandon the 
Bamanghafi country. He found out that the intention of 
Madhavdas Sarbarahkar was to render himself completely 
independent of any controlling power. A meeting of the 
inhabitants of Bamanghafi was held and Stockwell reported 
on the 22nd of May that he had decided to withdraw the 
troops into cantonment at Medinipur. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Doveton, Ensign Manningford and Sergeant James McMaera 
died at Bamanghafi with twelve Sepoys of fever alone. 
On the 26th May, Madhavdas reached Captain Wilkinson 
and the Government ordered his restoration. He was 
ordered to pay the due tribute to the Raja of 
Mayurbhafij. The five Pirs were placed under Captain 
Wilkinson through whom the tribute was to be paid. The 
Government having decided on the full restoration of the 
guilty Madhavdas, Stockwell resigned by way of protest 
against the injustice done towards him and the Raja of 
Mayurbhafij. 
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It appears from another despatch to the Court of 
Directors, dated the 6th September, 1836, that Madhavdas 
Sarbarahkar was a Mahopafra in rank. Ajumber Singh, 
the Kumar of Saraikela, was a party in the dispute and 
Raja Jadunath Bhafija stated that the Kumar was actually 
assisting the Kols. Mr. Ricketts, the successor of 
Stockwell, suggested that Raja Jadunath Bhafija should be 
maintained in his present position and supplied with arms 
and ammunition on promising not to molest the Kumar of 
Saraikela, that the Kumar should be assured of protection 
on condition of his not aiding and abetting Madhavdas 
Mahapafra, and finally, that he could persuade Raja 
Jadunath Bhafija to make a suitable provision for 

. • i 

Madhavdas. Captain Wilkinson was assured by the Kumar 
that he had not aided Madhavdas and reported that Raja 
Jadunath Bhafija and the Raja of Singhbhum intended to 
attack the State of Kharsawan. The Government warned 
the Kumar of Saraikela about assistance given by him to 
Madhavdas. But Captain Wilkinson stated that no 
assistance had been given by the Kumar to Madhavdas. 
The same authority reported that Mayurbhafij troops had 
captured a place called Tetaposa with the help of the Kols 
of Lalgadh and Aula Pirs, which placed the whole of 
Bamanghati entirely at his mercy. Captain Wilkinson of 
Hazaribagh supported the Kumar of Saraikela, while 
Mr. Ricketts of Orissa supported Jadunath Bhafija. The 
former settled the boundary between the Kumar and the 
Raja into two Pits named Jarai and Giddarsingra. 

The Kols of Bamanghati gave repeated trouble and on 
the 28th April plundered the Government Dcik-Chaukis 
in the Mayurbhafij State. Raja Jadunath Bhafija stated 
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that this act was committed by two tribes of Kols at the 
instigation of the Kumar of Saraikela and Madhavdas 
Mahapafra in order to draw the displeasure of the British 
Government on Mayurbhafij. It was elicited during an 
enquiry that the offence was committed by the Kols of 
Lalgadh Pit who were adherents of Madhavdas, headed 
by his cousin Ratanmani, who gathered his adherents in 
the country of Kumar Ajambar Singh. The Kols also 
attacked a party of Sepoys returning from an outpost on 
relief and wounded three of them. Raja Jadunath BhaKja 
agreed to pay the expenses of the Ramgadh battalion if 
they were stationed at Bamanghati and he permitted the 
utilisation of their services for the reduction of the Lalgadh 
and Aula Pits. Madhavdas Mahapafra had been ejected 
from his territory and was residing at Hazaribagh since 
December, utterly destitute and maintained by Captain 
Wilkinson. Raja Jadunath and Kumar Ajambar Singh of 
Saraikela were both warned that whoever broke the peace 
would be severely dealt with. The cost of repairing the Dak 
Chaukts was paid by Raja Jadunath Bhafija but the final 
decision of the Government was suspended till the receipt 
of the decision of the Court of Directors. 

Another disturbance took place in the neighbouring 
Bhafija State of Nilgiri. The Raja was a minor and under 
the guardianship of his mother, who employed her own 
brother, £ivacharan a Pattanayaka, as her Diwan. One Hari 
Babu was a distant relation of the Raj family, whose father 
had claimed this State in 1811 and later on compromised 
on receiving a Jagir. This Jagir was relinquished by Hari 
Babu for a cash payment of Rs. 120 per annum in 1831. 
Hari Babu claimed the State—like his father did—in 1832 
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and was supported by the Raja of Kaptipada who was a 
feudatory of Jadunath Bhafija, and whose sister Hari Babu 
had married. Hari :Babu entered Nilgiri with a few man 
from Kaptipada and a number of paik s from Nilgiri 
under the command of a relation of the Raja of 
Kaptipada, named Bali Babu. The insurgents induced 
two wild tribes of the Nilgiri forests, named Kurmis and 
Bunrijis, to help them. By plundering the villages, stealing 
the cattle and devastating the whole country, they 
compelled the entire population to join them. Then they 
advanced upon the Qila,’ and the Rani fled to the plains. 
There was a post guarded by one Havildar and ten Sepoys 
which they were afraid to attack. The Havildar sent 
intimation of the rising and Mr. Ricketts went to Nilgiri 
with the whole of the Balasore paiks and two companies 
of regular troops from Medinipur. On reaching Nilgiri, 
Ricketts found that Hari and Bali were to be on the next 
night at a place 11 miles from Nilgiri on their way back 
to Kaptipada. He made a forced march but failed to 
capture the leaders. During the absence of Raja Jadunath 
BhaSja at Bamanghafi his brother was '.acting as the regent 
and he too was implicated. Raja Jadunath Bhafija was 
ordered to deliver the principal leaders of the rising in 

Nilgiri. On receiving this notice Hari, Bali, and the Raja 

of Kaptipada were sent as prisoners and all prisoners taken 
and plunder restored. Raja Jadunath Bhafija futher held 
his brother responsible for all charges against him, but 
stated that he was innocent and was implicated by papers 
bearing his forged signature found in the Camp of Hari 

Babu. Ricketts compelled the Rani to dismiss her brother 

Sivacharana Paftanayaka and ordered him to leave Nilgiri/ 
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because his oppression was the real cause of the uprising. 
Hari Babu and Bali Babu were sentenced to two years’ 
rigorous imprisonment in Balasore Jail. The Raja of 
Kaptipada was a mere boy and was released with other 
prisoners. The Governor-General approved of a fine of 
Rs. 500 imposed by Ricketts upon Raja Jadunath Bhafija, 
as he was the feudal superior of the Raja of Kaptipada. It 
was decided further that if Raja Jadunath Bhafija held the 
Raja of Kaptipada really culpable, then he should receive 
such punishment as the British Government might choose 
to inflict. The Governor-General accordingly remitted 
the fine of Rs. 500 and ordered the Raja to be imprisoned 
up to any period less than six months at the discretion of 
the Commissioner. 

In June 1835 Captain Wilkinson wanted to strengthen 
the States of Saraikela, Kharsawan and Bamanghati, as 
they lay between the Larka Kols of Singhbhum and 
Dholbhum and Barahbhum. Secretly encouraged by the 
Raja of Singhbhum these Kols committed depredations in 
British Territories as well as in neighbouring Indian States. 
Captain Wilkinson’s efforts to persuade and secure these 
offenders through the Raja of Singhbhum failed entirely, 
because the Raja always shared in the plunder. Wilkinson 
now proposed to send troops to Sonpur consisting of 50 
irregular horse and 250 men of the Ramga<Jh battalion 
and a second detachment of 100 horse and 400 men of the 
Ramgadh battalion with guns to Kera in Singhbhum, where 
they would be joined by troops sent from Saraikela and 
Kharsawan. The Commanding Officer was to seize the 
Sardar under the Babu of Kera. A third party of 100 men 
of the same battalion and 25 horse were to be sent as a 
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reserve to Tamar. These arrangements were approved 
by the previous Governor-General. The troops left their 
headquarters on the 3rd December, and destroyed several 
villages belonging to the Kol chief between the 19th and 
the 21st of that month. With one or two exceptions the 
Sardars of all dakaifs were captured A free pardon was 
extended to guilty villagers and four Talugas belonging to 
the dakaifs were taken away from the Raja of Tamar 
and given to other influential Sardars. 

We learn from a dispatch of the Government of Bengal 
in the Judicial and Revenue Department, No. 8 of 1837, 
dated the 11th February 1837, that on account of the distur¬ 
bances in Bamanghati and Singhbhum, the mail was very 
often interrupted on the road to Bombay. Captain 
Wilkinson suggested that the Pits of the Kols should be 
thoroughly punished and destroyed. He suggested the 
use of two regular battalions and a brigade of guns in 
addition to the Ramgadh battalion and the irregular horse 
and the two brigades of guns attached to it. Wilkinson 
also suggested that all Kol Pits should be taken directly 
under British Administration from the Rajas of 
Mayurbhafij and Singhbhum, the Kumar of Saraikela and 
the Chief of KharsSwan and placed under a European 
officer with 500 men of the Ramgadh battalion, a brigade 
of guns and a hundred horse at a cost of Rs. 30,400 
These proposals were sanctioned by the Government of 

India on the 3rd of October and punitive measures carried 
out. 

Very little now remains to be told of the History of 
Orissa. There was no disturbance at Katak, Puri or 
Balasore during the Mutiny of 1857, but there was consider- 
39 
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able disturbance in Sambalpur, which had lapsed to the 
British Government upon the failure of the direct line in 
1850. Up to 1857 Sambalpur remained attached to the 
South-Western Frontier Agency of Bengal. Before the 
death of Narayan Singh, the last Rajs, of Sambalpur, his 
relation, Surendra Sahl, was kept in prison at the instance 
of the Raja himself in the Jail at Hazaribagh. He was 
released by Mutineer Sepoys in August 1856 and came back 
to Sambalpur. During the Mutiny he claimed the Gadi of 
Sambalpur and failing to recover it, he rebelled and was 
joined by most of the chiefs and land-holders of the 
surrounding country. A military detachment sent from 
Katak failed to subdue the rebellion, on account of the 
hilly and thickly wooded nature of the country. Even 
after the proclamation of the Royal Amnesty at the close of 
1858 the Sambalpur rebels did not surrender. The British 
authority was confined to the headquarters only, while 
the rebels plundered the cultivated tracts and inhabited 
areas from their strongholds in the forests. The 
Sambalpur rebellion continued till 1861 when additional 
troops were sent and further concessions promised to the 
rebels by the Government of Bengal. The leaders 
surrendered one by one and Surendra Sahi, the chief 
leader, surrendered in May 1862 and was pardoned. In 1862 
Sir Richard Temple, then officiating Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces, states in his administrative 
report of those Provinces that “The Dependencies 
of Sumbulpore consist of the Gurjat Tributary States, 
13 in number, as named in the margin viz : 1. Patna, 

2. Sonepore, 3. Bamra, 4. Kalahundy, 5. Khurriar, 
6. Rehracole, 7. Raigurh, 8. Burgurh, 9. Sarungurh, 
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10, Phooljur, 11, Suktee, 12, Bendra Nowagurh and 
13. Bora Samur.” Further on Sir Richard Temple defines 
the position of these subordinate chiefs of Sambalpur 
in 1862 in the following words : 

“377, The Chiefs are under the political control of 
British authority. In the management of their territories, 
they are practically independent under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, except as regards the Administration of Criminal 
Justice. In that department they stand virtually towards 
the British Officer in the relation of Magistrates towards 
the Sessions Judge ; and they have always administered 
the Criminal Laws of the British Government. It has now 
been recommended that the Indian Penal Code and the 
Criminal Procedure Act should be extended to the Gurjat 

Tributary States, and that the Chiefs should be gazetted 
as Magistrates.” 1 

In 1866 Sir Richard Temple caused an enquiry to be 

made into the status of the zamindars and other petty 

chieftains of the Central Provinces. In this report, 

forwarded to the Government of India on the 31st 

October 1863, such chiefs are divided info three broad 
classes: 


L The Nagpur zamindars, 

0. The Sambalpur Gurhjat Chiefs, 

The Rajas and others of the Saugor and Nerbudda 
Territories. 2 

Further on Jenkins’ report of 1827 is quoted in support 
the statement that the zamindaris of Chhattisgadh 

lmTZT, % Aimin,S,taf,0n °f fh ° Central Provinces up to August 
1862. Reprinted Nagpur 1923, pp. 78-79 . 

Reprint of Report on the Zamindaris and other Peffv Chiaffninru t 
th. Central Provinces in 1863, Nagpur, 1033, p. 2 ° f 
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proper and Kondwan were held on service tenure under 
the Haihayas of Ratanpur and Raipur, but this tenure was 
changed by the Marathas into a cash payment of tribute. 1 
In 1819 the Bhonsle Raja enquired into the status of these 
dependent chieftains through its European officers. This 
enquiry left “The Chieftains on sufferance, entire masters 
of their own lands and people so long as, by regularly 
paying their tributes and rendering feudal service and 
obeisance, they fulfilled the condition of good behaviour.” 
In 1819 when the British Government had taken possession 
of Chhattisgadh their power was restricted by new engage¬ 
ments and the British Government decided that “A liberal 
system should be pursued towards them, it being 
considered of much more consequence, in the actual state 
of the country, to reconcile and attach these Tributaries 
to the new order of things, than by endeavouring to gain 
an inconsiderable financial benefit, or by stretching a 
doubtful prerogative, incur the risk of exciting discontent 
amongst them, or rendering it necessary to coerce them in 
parts of the country unfavourable to the prosecution of 
military operations.” The Tribute of these chiefs was 
continued at its former figure, but the chiefs were 
prohibited from having recourse to arms against their 
neighbours for the settlement of disputes. Their powers 
of inflicting punishments on their own people were 
restricted. They were bound down to abstain from 
capital punishments and to submit to the awards of the 
Government District Officers in cases of appeal from their 
own decisions. Further, the right of transit duties was 
taken away from all of these zamindars. The o y 

1 Ibid., p. 5 . 
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zamindar or chief who was regarded as being sufficiently 
high in rank in the whole of British Central Provinces as 
it stood at that day was the Chief of Bastar, and 
Chhattisgadh continued in this state till 1854, when the 
dominions of the Bhonsles were confiscated by Dalhousie 
according to his Doctrine of Lapse, How far the chiefs of 
the Sambalpur Garhjat states were below the premier chiefs 
of the Orissa Garhjat in rank is proved by the fact that 
income tax was collected from them. By Act XXV of 1861 
some of them were recognised as magistrates. Only the 
Raja of Bastar was left practically independent in all 
matters, Judicial or Fiscal, and the only curtailment of his 
power was the total abolition of transit duties throughout 
his state also. Further the Sambalpur Gurhjat chiefs were 
held like ordinary people, to be “As amenable as others 
to the nearest Government Courts, whether for the 


commission of crime, or, when sued in petty matters of 
dispute, by, it may be, their own people” 1 Till the treaty 
of 1829 MayurbhaSj certainly possessed the right of 
levying transit duties through its territories, as perhaps 
did all other Garhjat chiefs of Orissa unlike the zamindars 
of Sambalpur, Sonpur and Patna. In a report by 
H. Ricketts, b. c. s., dated the 31st January 1854, on the 
dfctricf Of Singhbhum it is admitted, in paragraph 152, 
at the right of collecting Sayar or transit duties was still 
enjoyed by Mayurbhafij :-“Great complaints were also 
made °f the Raja Mohurbunge and his officers, who will 
t aHow a trader to move without taxing him in territory.** 
The first special report on the Garhjat Stated of 
Sambalpur was submitted by Major J. B. Impey, Deputy 

1 IbifLy pp, <5-7, paras 20-25, 
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Commissioner of Sambalpur on the 11th June 1863. Impey 
held the origin of the Sambalpur Garhjat chiefs to be not 
clearly known, but that it was alleged with certainty that it 
was very ancient. Originally these States were administered 
from Ranchi. The first settlement made with them in 
1819 was renewed in 1827 and though this settlement 
purported to be for five years only, they were never 
renewed. “In practice the powers (Judicial and Police) were 
limited to the infliction of seven years’, afterwards reduced 
to six months’, imprisonment. In the Civil and Revenue 
Departments, the Chiefs were nominally possessed of 
absolute powers, but they seem nevertheless to have been 
controlled. Non-interference is said to have been the 
prevailing policy but in practice, interference was the 
principle followed. This practice, however, does not seem 
to have been carried out to any material extent. Virtually, 
perhaps the chiefs did decide all cases without much risk 
of reversal on appeal to the Agent of the Governor-General, 
South Western Frontier.” 1 The management of the Sambal¬ 
pur Garhjat chiefs was transferred to the Superintendent of 
Tributary Mahals, Katak, and it was ordered that “matters 
should be conducted in precisely the same way as when the 
estates of these Chieftains formed a part of the Chhotta- 
Nagpur Division.” But in 1862 Sambalpur was transferred 
to the Central Provinces and the powers of the Garhjat 
chiefs were reduced “to those conferred by Act XXV 
of 1861 on Magistrates and Subordinate Magistrates an 
each chief was duly invested, according to his position an 
ability.” 2 After an analysis of the entire situation regarding 

1 Ibid* pp. 7-8. 

2 Ibid* p. 0. 
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the present and past status of the Sambalpur Garhjat chiefs 
Sir Richard Temple decided that “The present status of 

these Garhjat Chiefs of Sambalpur.is not different 

from the status of the Nagpur zamindars.Both the 

Sambalpur Garhjat Chiefs.and the Nagpur Zamindars 

pay a variable money tribute.” In a note on the same 
page the same authority states that “This remark does not 
of course apply to the two Garhjats of the Sambalpur and 
Patna groups, which are stated in the note to para 30, 
above, have always been under the superintendence of the 
Cuttack Tributary Mahals. It is to be presumed that 
these Garhjats have been treated on the same footing as 
the Cuttack Mahals. And from Messrs. Ricketts* and 
Mill's Reports, published in No. ID of Bengal Selections for 
1861; also Mr. J. H. Crawford's Report, dated 12th June 
1852, published in No. XI, and Mr. Ricketts* Memorandum, 
published in No. XX of the Bengal Selections, the 
policy pursued towards those chieftainships would seem 
to have been more systematic and definite than 
that which has been described above as having been 
pursued to those of the original Sambalpur and Patna 
Garhjats which were superintended from Chhota 
Nagpur.** 

Some further changes remain to be noticed. Two of 
the Garhjat States originally under the Patna and 
Sambalpur group, Baudh and Athmallik, were transferred 
from the Ranchi Agency to the Superintendent of Cuttack 
Tributary Mahals in 1837. At the transfer of 1861, 
Gangpur and Bonai remained with Chhota Nagpur. 

In 1842 engagements were entered into with the following 
chiefs to secure the prevention of the practice of “Suttee.” 
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2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 



Narsinghpur 

Nayagadh 

Baramba 

Hindol 

Ranpur 

Angul 

Daspalla—Jor 


II 


u 


Athgadh 


9. Tigiria 

10. Baudh 

11. Talcher 

12. Dhenkanal 

13. Nilgiri 

14. Mayurbhanj 

15. Keunjhar 

16. Athmallik 


17. Pal Lahara 1 

On the 11th March, 1862, Lord Canning granted the Sanad 
of right of adoption to the following Chiefs of Orissa : 


1. Mayurbhafij 

2. Keunjhar 

3. Nilgiri 

4. Dhenkanal 

5. Daspalla 

6. Talcher 

7. Hindol 

8. Narsinghpur 


9. Tigiria 

10. Baramba 

11. Khandapara 

12. Nayagadh 

13. Ranpur 

14. Athgadh 

15. Pal Lahara 

16. Baudh 


17. Athmallik 

In the time of Lord Northbrook Sanads conferring the 
hereditary tide of Rajah were jwntedI to the_ chiefs o 
Tributary States of Orissa on the 21st May 1874. 

Four years after the issue of adoption Sanads r to t 

chiefs of Orissa proper, Sanads of the ng t o a 
dated d,e 20<h May, 1865, were gr.ated o the eh*fc of 
Bamra Kalahandi, Patna and Sonpur on the 23rd May, 
1866 3 A similar Sanad dated 23rd May, 1866, was granted 

, Treats, Events an« Sana*. Vo, 1, Ca'cutfa 

2. Ibid., p. 318. 

\ Ibid. pp. 391-92 and 358-360 . 
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RajS Vishnu Chandra Jenamapi of Rairakhol. After the 
recognition of the zamindars and petty chiefs of the 
Central Provinces as feudatory chiefs in 1865 a fresh 
Sanad was granted by Mr. J. H. Morris, Officiating Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces, on the 4th 
September 1867 to Raja Vishnu Chandra Jenamani of 
Rairakhol, Raja Tribhuvan Dev Bahadur of Bamra, Raja 
Niladri Nath Singh Dev of Sonpur, Raja Udit Pratap Dev 
of Karond or Kalahandi and Maharaja Sur Pratap Dev 
of Patna. By this treaty the inferior position of these 
five chiefs was denoted by the increase of tribute according 
to the following rates : 

1. Rairakhol Rs. 580 

2. Bamra Rs. 350 

3. Sonpur Rs. 5000 

4. Kalahandi Rs. 3,550 

5. Patna Rs. 600 

So even in the case of Patna, the poorest of the 
Sambalpur Garhjat States, the revenue was raised from 
Rs. 562-8-0 settled in 1827 1 to Rs. 600 in 1867. The 
tributes paid by Sonpur and Kalahandi are not known 
and therefore the amount of increase forty years later 
cannot be determined. Another new condition imposed 
by this Sanad was the introduction of Abkaft Regulations 
These five chiefs were ordered to manage their Abkari 
Revenue in such a manner “as not to interfere with the 
revenue of adjacent British territory.” Further, they were 
Areatened with a further increase of their tribute if 
Mkan Revenue declined in British territory on account 

1 Ibid.. Vof. I of 1862 edition, p. 173. r 

40 
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of increase in their Abkart revenue according to the 
following rates : 

1. Rairakhol Rs. 1000 

2. Bamra Rs. 500 

3. Sonpur Rs. 1000 

4. Kalahandi Rs. 1000 

5. Patna Rs. 1000 1 

The lower status of these five chiefs was slightly raised 
but with a corresponding rise in their tribute by Lord 
Minto in 1905. On that date the following chiefs were 
raised from the State of Tributary Chiefs of a Garhjat 

State to the rank of a Feudatory Chief : 

1. Bamra-Rs. 1500 from 1888 to 1908 subject to 

revision at the expiration of 20 years. 

2. Kalahandi—Rs. 12000 from 1888 to 1908 subject to 

revision at the end of these 20 years. 

3. Patna—Rs. 8500 for the same period subject to 

revision at the end. 

4. Rairakhol—Rs. 800 for the same period subject to 

revision according to the same precedent. 

5. Sonpur—Rs. 9000 for the same period subject to 

revision according to the four precedents mentioned 

above. f 

The clause about the further increase of tribute ot 

these five states in case of mismanagement of Abkart 

revenue in their own states to the detriment of such 

revenue in British territory is also present. By the 

Sanad of 1905 the tribute of Kalahandi was increased by 

Rs. 8450, that of Patna by Rs. 7900, that of Rairakhol by 


\ Ibid* edition of 1909 pp. 359-60. 
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Rs. 220 and that of Sonpur by Rs. 4000 after 38 years. So 
the principle of enhancement of tribute at regular intervals 
with these Sambalpur chiefs remained a recognised fact 
even after their exaltation to the rank of feudatory chiefs. 

After the lapse of 63 years a new engagment was 
entered into with the chiefs of Orissa proper, especially 
MayurbhaSj, and a larger period in case of others. Lord 
Elgin, on the 22nd October 1894 granted fresh Sanads 
to the following chiefs of Orissa : 


1 . 

Athgarh 

10. 

Mayurbhafij 

2. 

Athmallik 

11. 

Narshinghpur 

3. 

Baramba 

12. 

NaySgadh 

4. 

Baudh 

13. 

Nilgiri 

5. 

Daspalla 

14. 

Pal Lahara 

6. 

Dhefikanal 

15. 

Ranpur 

7. 

Hindol 

16. 

Talcher 

8. 

Keufijhar 

17. 

Tigiria 1 

9. 

Khapdaplra 




The framework of all the Sanads of 1894 is the same. 
The preamble begins with the sentence that the position 
of all these chiefs has hitherto been undefined and 
doubt existed from time to time about it. By these 
Sanads the tribute was raised to the following amounts : 

1. Athgarh—Rs. 2800 

2. Athmallik—Rs. 4010 

3. Baramba-Rs. 1397-15-5. 

4. Baudh—Rs. 800 

5. Daspalla—Rs. 661-7-11. 

6. Dhefikanal—Rs. 5099-0-9. 

1 Ibid* pp. 319*36 . 
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7. Hindol-Rs. 551-3-11. 

8. Keufijhar—Rs. 1710-1-3. 

9. Khandapara—Rs. 4211-8-8. 

10. Mayurbhafija—Rs. 1067-11-9. 

11. Narsinghpur—Rs. 1455-8-3 

12. Nayagadh—Rs. 5525-4-1. 

13. Nilgiri-Rs. 3900-7-8. 

14. Pal Lahara—Rs. 266-10-8. 

15. Ranpur—Rs. 1400-13-2 

16. Talcher—Rs. 1039-10-5 

17. Tigiria—Rs. 882 

It will be evident from these figures that the 
increase in the tribute of all states of Orissa except 
the Sambalpur Garhjat states was nominal. The tribute 
of Mayurbhafij was Rs. 1001 in 1829 and for years 
before that date. After 65 years the British 

Government raised it by Rs. 66 only. There is another 
reason for this very slight increase in the tribute of 
the Garhjat states of Orissa proper. In 1803 the rupee 
current in Bengal was the Sikka rupees of 17 annas 
weight issued from the Mints at Calcutta, Patna and 
Benares. The corresponding rupee of William IV of 1835 
and Queen Victoria of 1837-40 weight 16 annas only like 
the modern rupees of George V. This accounts for 
the very slight increase in the tribute of Mayurbhafij, 
etc. The enormous increase in the tribute of die 
Sambalpur Garhjat States and Chattisgadh States like 
Kal§handi show that in 1867 and in 1905 they were 
treated as Oudh Taluqdars or Orissa zamindars inspite 
of their nominal recognition as feudatory chiefs. 
Though the British Government formally recognised the 
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Orissa chiefs as RSjas in 1894, the non-increase in 
their tribute proves that they held the same status as they 
did in 1803 and they were really much superior in rank 
to all Sambalpur Garhjat and Chattisgadh chiefs except 
Bastar. No new sanad was granted to MayurbhafiJ 
after 1894 up to 1909. 

The chief of Baudh executed a Qabuliyaf in 
November 1821 agreeing to pay Rs. 3750 kaldar sikka 
for a period of five years from 1821 to 1825. The 
name of the chief was then Chandra £ekhar Dev. 
His successor executed another agreement on the 17th 
February 1827. These two engagements were executed 
at a time when the Baudh State possessed the territory of 
Athmallik* also. On the 30th May 1819, i. e. t immediately 
after the reconquest of Chhattisgadh in 1818, Athmallik 
was constituted a separate State and a Qabuliyaf was 
executed by Lachandra, the Samanfa of Athmallik. 2 His 
tribute was fixed at Rs. 3600 and consequently when a 
fresh Sanad was granted to Raja PltSmbar Dev of Baudh 
in 1875 his tribute was reduced to Rs. 800. 5 Baudh had 
suffered heavily from alienation and confiscation between 
1818 and 1875. The Khond Mahals were taken away from 
Hand assimilated to the British district of Angul, and 
Afhmallik jvas created a separate State. In 1875 the 
tribute of Athmallik was fixed at Rs. 480. 

After the engagement entered into with Messrs. 
Harcourt and Melville in 1803-04, the next engagement 
entered into was a Sanad granted by Lord Elgin on the 

1 p. 338, No. CXX. 

2 Ibid* pp. 338-39. No. CXXI. 

5 U>i<L p. 341. No. CXXV. 
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28th October 1898. For some reasons not known as yet 
the Sanad to Keufijhar was not granted in 1894 when 
similar Sanads were granted to the rest of the Garhjat 
Chiefs. There was great trouble after the death of 
Gadadhar Narayan Bhafija of Keunjhar on the 22nd March 
1861. Raja Gadadhar died at Triveni near Chinsura in 
Bengal, leaving a widow and two illegitimate children. One 
of these, Dhanurjay, was placed on the gadi by the Diwan, 
on the 3rd April. But six days later, Raja Jadunath 
BhaSja of Mayurbhafij represented that his grandson 
Brindavan had been adopted by Raja Gadadhar Narayan 
of Keufijhar and that he was going to instal this boy. 
Raja Jadunath Bhafija was directed by the Superintendent 
of Orissa Feudatory States not to take any active part in 
the affair, but inspite of this warning Jadunath sent 
Brindavan to Keufijhar, where he was secretly installed by 
the Rani and some of the principal nobles. Later on the 
story of the adoption was proved to be false. The claims 
of Dhanurjay and Brindavan were investigated by the 
Superintendent and that of Dhanurjay upheld according to 
Regulation XI of 1816. Raja Jadunath Bhafija appealed on 
behalf of Brindavan to the High Court at Calcutta and 
finally to the Privy Council. After the decision of the 
Superintendent, Dhanurjay was recognised as the Raja. 
In January 1867 Ravenshaw informed the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment that the Raja would attain his majority in September, 
but the Rani petitioned that installation should be postpone 
till the decision of the Privy Council was obtained. The 
R3ja was escorted by 700 or 800_heads of villages from 
Katak, where he was studying, to Anandapur in Keunjhar, 
but it became evident in November that the Rani was raising 
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the hill tribes against Raja Dhanurjay and she threatened 
to leave Keufijhar if the young Raja entered the palace. 
A large deputation of hill-men proceeded to Calcutta on 
deputation to the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, who 
assured them that Dhanurjay would be placed on the gadi 
unless Brindavan’s appeal was admitted by the Privy 
Council. In December 1863, Dhanurjay was formally 
installed by Ravenshaw, but the former’s condition was 
very helpless and therefore 40 armed constables had to be 
left to protect him. In January 1868 the old Rani moved 
out of Keufijhar and there was a rising of Bhuiyas 
and Juangs. Ravenshaw persuaded her to return on the 
13th February and she was present at the installation of 
Raja Dhanurjay by the Bhuiyas according to ancient 
customs. She received a pension of Rs. 600 per month 
and by the end of February 20 constables were removed 
from Keufijhar. The Bhuiyas suddenly broke out into 
open rebellion in April under RatnS Nayak and 
Nanda Nayak. They plundered Keufijhar, carried off 
the Diw3n with about a hundred people, disarmed 
the British Sepoys, (only 20 in number), and dismounted 
the Raja s guns. Dr. Hayes, Deputy Commissioner of 
Singhbhum, started for Keufijhar with armed police and 
a body of Kols and reached that place on the 7th May. 
He released the Raja from the siege. In the meanwhile 
more police and troops were sent by the Bengal 
Government and Colonel Dalton, Commissioner of Chhota 
Nagpur was placed in charge of the affairs of Keufijhar and 
Ravenshaw ordered to send in supplies from Katak. 
Dalton arrived at the end of June, but on the 27th 

ay a P ar ty police coming from Anandapur were 
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attacked and lost their baggage while retiring. Another 
party of police and large re-enforcements were sent from 
Chhota Nagpur and via Dhenkanal. In June Dr. Hayes 
was in complete possession of the plains, but he was too 
weak to attack the hill tribes. Dalton arrived at the end 
of June and Ravenshaw in July. They insisted upon an 
unqualified surrender of the ring-leaders of the rebellion 
and delivery of the prisoners. Then it was learnt that the 
unfortunate Diwan had been murdered a few days after his 
capture. The neighbouring Rajas sent troops to quell the 
rebellion according to their engagements. Troops were 
received from the Rajas of Mayurbhafij, Dhenkanal, 
Bonai, Pal Lahara and Udaypur. On the 1st August, 25 
Bhuiya leaders submitted and the same number of Juang 
leaders surrendered to the Raja of Udaypur. On the 15th 
of the same month '.Ratna Nayak and Nanda Nayak were 
captured. After the trials six leaders were sentenced to 
death and the 100 others to different terms of imprison¬ 
ment. 1 Two interesting documents have been printed 
regarding the Keufijhar rebellion of 1868 in the reprint of 
Sir Richard Temple’s Report on the Administration of the 
Central Provinces. The first of these is a report from 
Ravenshaw dated the 24th June 1870. We learn from the 
second paragraph of this report that on account of the 
rebellion, the State was taken under Government manage¬ 
ment and Captain Johnstone posted at^Keufijhar to assist 
the Raja in the management of the State. At the 
end of the disturbances Ravenshaw found that 
Rs. l,30,327-3-2V2 was due from the Keufijhar State as 
the cost of queUing the rebellion and this amount was 

l Bengal District Gazetteer, Orissa Feudatory States, PP* 215-22. 
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constantly increasing. As the Raja of Mayurbhafij was 
directly implicated in supporting the claims of Brindaban 
and therefore in the Bhuinya and Juang rebellions, 
Ravenshaw proposed to realise half of this amount, 
Rs. 65,163-10-0, from him. Maharaja Jadunath Bhafija 
of Mayurbhafij had died in 1863 and had been succeeded 
by Raja £rinath Bhafija. 3rinath died in 1868, during 
the rebellion, and was succeeded by Krishnachandra Bhafija 
and this chief was ruling over Mayurbhafij in 1870 when 
Ravenshaw’s proposals for inflicting this sum on that 
State were sent in. Ravenshaw’s actual proposal was to 
obtain this fine from the revenues of Bamanghati which 
was then under Government management. Ravenshaw 
further proposed to realise half of the cost of the army 
of occupation and the salary of Captain Johnstone and 
his establishment from the Keufijhar State and proposed 
to pay the other half from the British revenues. He was 
extremely liberal towards the Keufijhar State, because he 
proposed that the Government should bear half of the 
cost of quelling the rebellion of the hill-tribes in that case 
and that the other half only should be realised from Keufijhar. 
The amount thus proposed to be realised from the State 
was Rs. 32,581-14-0 or Rs. 33,000 and this Ravenshaw 
proposed to obtain by increasing the tribute by 
Rs. 1320 with interest on the capital at 4 per cent. 1 Captain 
Johnstone in his report made certain interesting revelations. 
The Raja was a well-disposed boy and possessed some 
capacity but he was devoid of gratitude and had disgusted 
the few men who were formerly interested in him. In 

. I R r epri . nt . °i Rep0rf on the Zamind <”is and of her petty Chieftaincies 
in the Central Provinces in 1863 , Nagpur, 1923, App, U28 

41 
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1870 he had not a single sincere friend. There was a 
strong party in the State against him who were determined 
to get rid of the Raja at any cost There was a strong 
impression in the State that there would be another 
rebellion as soon as Government supervision ceased. 1 

Of the 11 distinct chieftainships of the Sambalpur 
Garhjats mentioned by Sir Richard Temple in 1863 the 
account of Bamra, Sonpur, Patna and Rerhakhol have been 
fully dealt with. The remaining States, though once under 
the pseudo Chauhan chiefs of Patna and Sambalpur, now 
belong to the Central Provinces. The chiefs of Raigadh- 
cum-Bargadh, Sakti and Sarangadh were recognised as 
feudatory chieftains by the Government according to the 
Bonds of Fealty, dated the 4th January 1866, executed by 
them at a Durbar held by the Chief Commissioner at 
Nagpur on the 4th of January 1866 when the adoption 
Sanad dated the 20th May 1863, were delivered by him 
to them. Sanads worded in the main like the Bond of 
Fealty and similar to that of Patna and other States of 
Sambalpur Group, were again granted to Raigadh and 
Sarangadh in 1867 dispensing with the Bond of Fealty, but 
the Chief of Sakti was not granted such a Sanad. The 
tribute of these States are liable to enhancement by the 

Government. 2 

The earlier part of British rule in Orissa is a long 
record of the sufferings of the poor people from natural 
calamities and from the callousness of the earlier genera¬ 
tions of British Administrators. The only redeeming 
feature in the period following the Mutiny is the spread o 

1 Ibid., pp. 26-27. 

2 Aifchison — Treaties, etc., 1900, pp. 391-92 and 444-448. 
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education in which at the beginning European ministers of 
the Christian Gospel played the leading part. After the 
establishment of the Calcutta University the educated and 
liberal-minded Bengali appeared in a new role in Orissa. 
He went as he had gone to Bihar, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab, Rajputana, and Central India and the Northern 
portion of the Central Provinces as the pioneer of Western 
education and culture. Bengali teachers conferred great 
benefit on the people of Orissa and many ah educated 
Oriya gratefully remembers the kindness, infinite tact 
and above all the vast learning of many Bengali teachers 
and professors. 

Of natural calamities the most dangerous are floods, 
inundations from the sea and famines. From time 
immemorial the northern part of the eastern coast of the 
Bay of Bengal has suffered from cyclones during the 
months of September-October. Balasore being situated 
close to Bengal is liable to the south-western monsoons of 
April and May also. In this district cyclones were 
recorded on the 27th May 1823, 31st October 1831 and 
again in October 1832. The most violent cyclones of recent 
years were those of 1872,1885 and 1887. The cyclone of 
1832 was followed by a severe drought in 1833 and from 1831 
to 1833 more than 50,000 thousand people perished in the 
district. The cyclone of 1872 was followed by a tidal wave 
which caused great destruction of property throughout the 
district. The cyclone of 1885 caused more damage in the 
Katak district than in Balasore. In addition to cyclone 
and tidal waves the Balasore district suffers from inunda¬ 
tions of rivers. The Suvarnarekhs, the Burabfllang, the 
Vaitarini, all are liable to periodical inundations, and the 
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flood wafers of the Suvarnarekha have sometimes travelled 
twelve miles inland. In 1868 a fortnight’s heavy rain caused 
a flood which was the highest within the memory of men. 
Another disastrous flood occurred in 1896 when the entire 
country remained under water for nearly a month. The 
last recorded great flood was that of 1900 when the 
water level rose more than 18 inches than all previously 
recorded heights. In all of these floods practically the 
whole of the cattle were destroyed though loss of life was 
not so severe. 

Katak is as much liable to floods and tidal waves as 
Balasore. It is recorded that after 1830 floods of a serious 
nature occurred at least twenty-two times 1831, 1834, 
1848, 1851, 1855, 1856, 1857, 1862, 1866, 1868, 1872, 1874, 
1877, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1885,1892,1894,1895,1896, and 1900. 

The highest flood of which there is any record was that of 
July 1855 when the MahSnadl rose to an enormous height 
and the embankments were breached at more than 1365 
places and 52 square miles of land were left waste for fear 
of inundations. The next great flood was that of 1872 when 
1135 square miles in the Katak district and 1070 in the 
Puri district remained flooded out of which 600 were under 
water for a fortnight. Towards the close of the century 
the most serious floods were those of 1892 and 1896. In 
1896 the great rivers Brahmani, BaitaranI as well as the 
Mahanadi rose to great height and for fifteen days the 
flood water remained on the fields destroying the crops. 
The most terrible cyclone was that of 1885. It burst upon 
the coast on the 22nd September 1885 at False Point and 
a wave, 22 ft. high at once submerged the village of Jambu 
and wiped it away. The storm was specially disastrous 
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in the Jajpur and Kendrapara sub-divisions. In J5jpur 
alone 300 men lost their lives, 2447 villages were damaged 
and nearly 50,000 houses were destroyed. About 2973 
cattle were killed. In the Kendrapara sub-division about 
5,000 people were drowned, 10,000 cattle lost, 11 villages 
were completely swept away. The best rice-growing 
tracts in the Kanika estate were converted into brackish 
wastes. The next important cyclone was that of 1890, 
when a tidal wave affected a considerable part of the 
Kujang estate. All standing crops were destroyed and the 
tanks and wells filled with brackish water. 1 

Puri, the third district of the Mughalbandi, is also liable 
to river-floods and tidal waves. In the Puri district die 

rivers run dry in the summer and then salt water from the 
sea flows into the dry channels and when the rivers are 
not embanked the salt wafer overflows, ot if the tide is 
high the water escapes from the top of the embankment 
and destroys the crops in the fields. The years 1872, 1892 
and 1896 were remarkable for floods. The most serious 
inundation was that of 1866 when 275 square miles were 
submerged from five to forty-five days. The water was 
not less than three feet deep at any place and in certain 
villages it was 10 feet in depth. 2 

Generally speaking, the whole of Orissa is barren and 
unproductive compared to the rich deltas of the great 
rivers and the Malabar country. The yield of the harvest 
is also poor and irrigation is required in many tracts to 
produce any crops at all. Consequently Orissa has 
suffered from famine from time immemorial. Famines 

1 Bengal District Gazetteer, Cuttack, pp. 114-18, 

2 Ibid., Puri, pp, 165-68. 
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were of frequent occurrence before the opening of the 
Railways from Madras to Puri and from Puri to Calcutta. 
Famines of a less severe nature occur with regularity even 
now and are called scarcities in official records. The 
greatest famines of Orissa of the Maratha period were 
those of 1770 and 1780. In 1770 rice was sold at less than 
two seers to the rupee and thousands of people died. 
Land lay unfilled for years and in 1780 most of the country 
was waste. There was famine in 1792-93 and again in 
1803. The greatest famine of the British period was that 
of 1865-66. The callousness of officials made the calamity 
more severe. The quantity of food exported from Balasore 
was unusually large in 1865. The officials did not take 
any steps even when the harvest failed, as they could not 
realise the gravity of the situation and no special enquiries 
were instituted. It was 'discovered suddenly in May 1866 
that there were not sufficient food grains in the markets 
to feed the prisoners in the jails and the Government 
officials. Importation of grain by sea had become 
impossible, as the southern monsoon had started and 
Orissa was totally isolated from the rest of India, as the 
only road to Calcutta and Madras was without any bridges 
and unmetalled. Nearly 1,000,000 people died of starvation 
and diseases. The Government succeeded in importing 
10,000 tons of food grains only at the end of November. 
This is a general account of the whole of Orissa. In 
Balasore the rice crop was exceptionally good in 1864. 
In 1865 the crops were ruined at the end of October. 
Prices rose to 11 seers per rupee in November. 
Early in 1866 the poorer people started plundering 
the houses of their richer neighbours and began to 
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flock into the town. The Government succeeded 
in importing rice by ships in June but this was 
interrupted in the middle of July and at that time and in 
the first half of August thousands of people died in Balasore 
town. In a village ten miles south of Bhadrak rice sold 
at one rupee a seer on the 25th August. Distress was not 
relieved till the new rice crop was in the market. The 
next famine was that of 1897 on account of excessive rain¬ 
fall and floods. But no rice had to be imported and people 
were relieved by the new railway works. 1 

During the British period Katak had suffered from famine 
in 1806,1808,1809, 1817, 1828, 1836,1837 and 1842. But the 
greatest famine was that of 1865-66, In 1866 floods of the 
Mahanadl destroyed the crops in the district and half of 
Katak ^vas devastated. In January 1867 forty deaths were 
reported every day on the average from starvation. The 
scarcity was not over till 1868. Like Balasore, Katak 
suffered from another severe famine in 1896-97 2 . High 
caste Hindus who had taken food in Government cooking 
houses were expelled from their caste and formed a 
new caste or sub-sect of castes called Saffra-khiya, which 
however is fast disappearing. 

In the Puri district, which is more fertile than the others, 
the most severe famine was that of 1865-66. The scarcity 
began in this district in October 1865. Crops failed in 1864 
there was regular drought in 1865 and standing crops were 
destroyed by inundations in August 1866. Therefore the 
famine was more severely felt in this district than in any 
other part of Orissa. It began earlier in Puri than In 

1 Ibid * Balasore, pp, 66-104, 

2 Ibid,, Cuttack, pp . 107-14 . 
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Katak or Balasore. A little rice was imported from the 
south across the Chilka Lake in boats but it failed to meet 
the demand. Before the Ganjam supply arrived, the price 
of rice in the Puri district was six seers to the rupee and 
after its arrival it fell to l l U seers to a rupee. The Govern¬ 
ment now imported 2549 bags, which were being sold in 
the Bazar at 6 local seers or 7 7/8th seers standard. 
Another steamer arrived at the roadstead with a cargo 
of 12476 bags, but the monsoon set in and the cargo had 
to be landed with very great difficulty and the entire cargo 
took seven weeks to reach the land. But a brig which 
had brought 1500 bags of rice from Gopalpur in Ganjam 
was forced to return without discharging its cargo. There 
was great distress throughout the district and in August 
the Collector was compelled to restrict the sale of rice to 
each individual to one rupee a day and on the 13th of this 
month sale of rice had to be stopped altogether. On the 
last day of the month another ship arrived with 7453 bags 
and in September relief operations were largely extended. 
Another dearth of rice took place in October and the 
Collector was compelled to sell eight annas* worth of rice 
only to each applicant and then to stop the sale altogether. 
Relief works continued from the stock in hand and one of 
the Mahanfs of a Math supplied 15000 maunds of unhusked 
rice for free distribution. New stocks were imported into 
the district in November and sales began. With the 
approach of new rice famine abated. The greatest morta¬ 
lity was in the month of August when thousands of people 
died both '.from starvation and through the eating of 
uncooked rice by paupers. 




Bhaskare^vara Temple East, Bhubanesvara 






















APPENDIX V 


BENGALIS AND EARLY BRITISH ADMINISTRATION 

Jadab Chandra Chatferji, the father of the celebrated 
Bengali Litterateur , wrote a very short autobiography, 
which has been published in recent times by his grandson, 
Mr. Sachish Chandra Chatferji, in the now defunct Bengali 
magazine, Sahitya. Unfortunately the editor of this 
autobiography could not read his grandfather's crabbed 
hand-writing and has left out certain portions. This short 
account is full of first-hand information about early British 
misrule and the tyranny of Bengali petty officials in Orissa. 
Jadab Chandra was born on the 18th Pausha 1201 B. S. 
(December 1794). He ran away to Orissa at the age of 
sixteen, where his elder brother was already in Government 
service at Bhadrak. At the age of 18, Jadab Chandra was 
appointed in place of his brother as Dirogha of the Salt- 
Excise Office at Jajpur. Jadab Chandra states that he was 
eighteen in 1817 and also that he was born in B. S. 1201. 
The date of his birth is correct, because towards the end of 
the account he states that his age was 79 on the 15th of 

it “vr B t - s - t "" b “« s » <• 

A. D. and therefore his age must have been 23 when he 
received his first appointment on the 2nd January 1817 

imT£s in S T e af JaiPUr tiU the ^ N^embe 7 ; 

, In this year he was transferred to Balihanta TK 

“““/•Pkv - account of the whbn of £ 
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portions are full of accounts of the dishonesty of Bengali 
officials of the Salt Department of Orissa. 

When Bishnumohan Mitra, the officer-in-charge of the 
retail godown of salt in Bhadrak, was removed from his 
post on account of dishonesty, Jadab Chandra was appoint¬ 
ed to that charge by Charles Becher, the Agent of the 
Honourable East India Company for Salt in Orissa. Some 
time after his appointment Orissa was divided into three 
districts and Bhadrak came to be included in the district 
of Balasore. Sir John Downey became the Agent of the 
Salt Department of Balasore and a Musalman named 
Askari Fekrat became his Diwan (Manager). The name 
Askari Fekrat cannot be identified, but we can glean from 
the subsequent narrative that he was a Musalman. Askari 
is a Musalman name, but the correct form of Fekrat cannot 
be determined. Evidently Mr. Sachish Chandra Chatterji 
could not read this part of the manuscript. The Bhadrak 
retail godown being a very remunerative place, Askari 
Fekrat appointed his own brother to that charge and 
dismissed Jadab Chandra. Jadab Chandra had seven or 
eight thousand rupees of Government cash in his charge. 
When he was making over this amount to his successor, 
he noticed that the new Darogha was keeping count by 
counting the beads of his rosary ( Jasbih ) and instead o 
signing the charge sheet used his seal. These two incidents 
prove that the brother of Diwan Askari Fekrat was 

illiterate. . 

In 1823 Jadab Chandra was appointed Darogha of ba 

at Saratha by Mr. William Bellent, where he served for 
a year. He was transferred to Dasmalang in 1824 an to 
another place in 1825. At this time another Bengali 
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worthy, named Brajamohan Ghoshal, was the Diwan of 
the Salt Department. Jadab Chandra states that, unable 
to bear his tyrrany, he resigned and returned to Bengal 
but Sir John Downey recalled him and appointed him Salt 
Darogha of Malang. He served at this station till 1834. 
Then Mr. Henry Rickett was Collector of Balasore. The 
dishonesty of Brajamohan Ghoshal and other officers 
became notorious, Sir John Downey was transferred, 
because he was a white man, Brajamohan Ghoshal was 
placed on suspension and about six hundred officials, 
mostly Bengalis, were accused of dishonesty and dismissed 
from service. Another Bengali, named Brajananda Das, 
was appointed Dewan of the Salt Department. Mr. Henry 
Rickett became the Agent of the Salt Department and 
Jadab Chandra was called upon to stand his trial at 
Balasore. That Jadab Chandra Chatteiji was not free 
from blame is apparent from his autobiography. The 
labourers of the salt Cotaurs under him received sixteen 
maunds of salt for consumption which they sold with his 
connivance. It was a grave offence in consideration of 
the fact that salt was a State monopoly. Jadab Chandra 
tried his best to justify his conduct by stating the poverty 
of the labourers in the Salt Pans. They were very poor 
and lived throughout the year on rice, salt water crab and 
some greens. Jadab Chandra stated that the money which 

they obtained by the illicit sale of salt sufficied to pay the 

rent of their land, which they cultivated for four months 
in the year. He admitted that he issued passports to 
places where salt was very dear so that his labourers 
might obtain a little extra profit. His candidness and 
popularity with his labourers saved him and Rickett 
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promoted him. In 1836 Jadab Chandra was appointed 
treasurer of the Collectorate of Medinipur and in 1838 was 
appointed a Deputy Magistrate. Henceforth his connection 
with Orissa proper ceased. 1 

The short autobiography of Jadab Chandra Chatterji is 
extremely valuable as a contemporary record of early 
British misrule in Orissa, the dishonesty and incompetence 
of Bengali subordinates when Western Education had not 
spread and the Oriya was practically uneducated. 
Embezzlements and fraud were common and among the 
ministerial establishments there were very few Musalmans 
and fewer Oriyas. The Bengali predominated and such 
Bengalis as served in Orissa up to 1838 were mostly of 
the type made notorious by Macaulay. Before the 
spread of Western Education the Oriya was more caste- 
ridden than ever and entirely subservient to the 
priest-hood, who spread the idea that Western Education 
would entail loss of caste and a special purgatory. Even 
the English administrators of Orissa were not much better 
than their Bengali minions, as proved by the transfer of 
Sir John Downey from the Salt Agentship of Balasore 
after the embezzlement of Brajamohan Ghoshal and the 
treasurer of the Collectorate of Medinipur under 
Mr. Stenforth, who was also transferred immediately 

afterwards. 


i Sahifya, Vol, XXIII (B. S. 1319), PP- 130-38. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

MEDIAEVAL ARCHITECTURE. 

There is a long gap after the 1st century b. c. in the 
history of Orissan Architecture, as in the case of her 
political history. If is extremely difficult to say at present 
how Orissan Architecture developed during the eight 
centuries which intervene between the second group 
of early cave temples of the Khandagiri-Udaygiri group 
of Jaina caves and the earliest mediaeval temples. Our 
materials for these eight hundred years are yet very 
scanty with regard to the study of the evolution of art 
and totally non-existent with regard to architecture. 

The earliest temples of mediaeval Orissa are not 
earlier than the 7fh century a.d. and at that date we find 
that a regular temple type had already been evolved, 
consisting of a sanctum (Vimana) with a spire (&ikhara) 
and a hall (Mandapa or according to Orissan architectural 
terminology, Jagamohana). According to the literature 
on Indian Architecture, mediaeval temples are divided 
into three classes : (a) Nagara , pertaining to Nagara or 
£ri-nagara, i.e. t Pafaliputra, the ancient metropolis of 
India, (b) Drdvida of the extreme south of India or the 
Tamil country and (c) Vesara, a term difficult to translate 
or denote, but which is generally taken to be South-West 
Indian or Early Chalukya. In the last century Fergusson 
divided Indian temples into three such precise classes : 
(a) Indo-Aryan, (b) Chalukyan and (c) Dravidian. His 
pioneer work contained the usual mistakes of all 
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beginners. He thought that Dharwar and Orissa were 
the ancient seats of the Indo-Aryan style, whereas now 
we know there is not a single temple in the whole of 
Dharwar district in the Indo-Aryan or the Nagara style. 
Temples of the Southern Maratha country and the 
Karnatak are as much Nagara in style as the great 
Rajaraje^vara temple at Tanjore. It remains only to be 
demonstrated with illustrations that the Silthara temples 
of Dharwar, later than the 10th century a. d., are examples 
of the permeation of the Dravida style in a country which 
was originally entirely Veiara ; just as the Vesara style 
once permeated into the Tamil country and influenced the 
the earliest temples of Conjeeveram. 1 This simple mistake 
of the Pioneer work on the history of Indian architecture 
was and is still being quoted in serious works on architec¬ 
ture in the present century. The late Mr. Mono Mohan 
Ganguly, b.e., writing in 1912, quotes this mistake of 
Fergusson in fofo. Mr. Ganguly was an engineer by 
profession and a fairly qualified student of the History of 
Indian Architecture. Yet only seventeen years ago he 
said “to whichever part of India may we turn our attention, 
e.g. t Benares, Mathura, Brindaban, &c., we notice a curious 
mixture of the Indo-Aryan, Saracenic, and other styles. 
Orissa towers above all in solitary grandeur ; this signifi¬ 
cant fact has raised it in the estimation of those who 
study the genesis and evolution of architecture in India 
from a scientific stand-point.” 2 One is tempted to ask 
how many temples older than the 18th century in date 

1 Rea-Pallava Architecture. 

2 Orissa and her remains—Ancient and Mediaeval, Calcutta, 1912, 

pp. 106-107. 
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exist in a complete state in Benares, Mathura and 
Brindaban ? The late Mr. Ganguly says nothing of the 
Khajuraho temple type, which is a sub-division of the 
Nagara style, though situated in a remote out-of-the-way 
place of Central India. As a matter of fact, the Orissan 
style, though originally regarded as belonging to the 
Nagara class, is not Nagara at all. Even before the 
Muhammadan conquest the Orissan temple-type had come 
to be regarded as a separate style in Indian temple 
architecture. An inscription in the Mukha-mandapa of 
the AmriteSvara temple at Holal contains an interesting 
record. It serves as a label for the capital of a finely 
curved pillar, called Sri-Kara in the inscription. The 
inscription records that the sculptor Bammoja, the pupil 
of Padoja of Soge was a VUsvakarman, u e., architect of 
the Kali age and had mastered the sixty-four Katas or arts 
and had invented (? studied) the four types of buildings, 
viz., Nagara, Rating a, Dravi[a ( Dravida ), and VeSara. 1 
This inscription from Hojal in the Bellary district proves 
that long before the Muhammadan conquest of 
Northern India the Architects of Kalinga had won 
for themselves separate recognition among contemporary 
architects all over India. 

In the earliest type of the mediaeval Orissa temple the 
three regular features, viz., Vimana, Jagamohana and 
Sikhara, are present in complete forms. During the six 
centuries of the existence of the Kaliftgan type of temples 
new features were added and older ones were metamor¬ 
phosed in form but remained constant factors. We do 

1 Annual Report of the Assistant Archaeological Superintendent, 
Southern Circle for Epigraphy, for 1915, Pp. 49. 90. 
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not know of any instance of a flat-roofed temple of the 
Gupta period, like that of Bhumra, Nachna Kuthara and 
Lad Khan’s temple at Aihole, 1 in Orissa or the 
surrounding district, which were at one time within the 
zone of higher influence. There is a consensus of opinion 
among scholars that among mediaeval temples of Orissa the 
Parasuramesvara of Bhuvanesvara is the oldest. 2 This 
opinion is certainly correct, because in the Parasuramesvara 
and its allied type, the twin temples at Gandharadi and 
the MukteSvara at Bhuvanesvara, we find a modest Sikhara 
of the same type as the Dasavatara temple at Deogadh 
in the Jhansi district and the Durga temple at Aihole 3 in 
the Bijapur district of the Bombay Presidency. In 
Northern India the only other temple with a similar modest 
Sikhara is the temple of Siva at Nachna Kuthara. 4 The 
difference between this early Sikhara in Kalingan temples 
and its later developements, as is to be seen in the temples 
of Lingaraja or Krittivasa, Ananta Vasudeva, Brahmesvara, 
etc., at Bhuvanesvara and that of Jagannatha at Puri, is that 
the older type of the Sikhara in the first group curves 
gradually but the later type takes a more pronounced 
curve near the top. 

The temple of Parasuramesvara shows a completely 
evolved type ; the Vimana is regularly cruciform or Rafha 

1 See the discussion in "The Oldest Brahmanical Temples Modern 
Review, 1929, pp. 

2 Coomaraswaray —History of Indian and Indonasian Art p. 115,1 
Mano Mohan Ganguly —Orissa and Her Remains, p. 273 ; Fergusson- 
Hisfory of Indian and Eastern Architecture2nd. edition, 1910. o . 

3 Cousens —Chalukyan Architecture, Pis. 

4 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, es ern 
Circle, for the year ending 31st March 1919. pi. 
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according to local technology as preserved by the late 
Mr. Ganguly, a rectangular Jagamofiana , with arrangements 
for lighting its interior. The Prasada Lakshanam of the 
Brhaf-samhifa of Varaha Mihira lays down that “The 
height of a temple should be three times the perpendicular 
height of the rectangular portion” and the late Mr. 
Ganguly has proved that in three temples at BhuvaneSvara 
this rule had not been transgressed ; Mukte£vara, 
SiddheSvara and Lingaraja. 1 Therefore in the case of the 
Para£urame£vara this rule of Varaha Mihira had been 
transgressed. Unfortunately the late Mr. Mano Mohan 
Ganguly had very little experience of South-Western and 
Southern temples when he wrote his work on Orissa and 
its remains in 1912 and therefore he makes a number of 
mistakes which are pardonable in the amateur. He argues 
from the type of the Sikharas of the Durga temple and 
Huchchimalligudi at Aihole that “Orissan art of temple 
building was transplanted in the Deccan as early as the 
fifth century a. d. at the latest” 2 It did not occur to him 
that while almost all of the Aihole and Badami temples can 
be precisely dated not a single building in Orissa, with the 
exception of the Jagannatha temple at Puri and the Sun 
temple at Konarak, can be dated within one generation. 

Moreover, it can not be understood for what reason the 

_ % 

Orissan art of temple building should be transplanted to 
the Deccan. Temple building was not unknown in the 
Deccan and that country can boast of much older temples 
than any other part of India The late Mr. Ganguly noticed 
Gupta influence in Orissan sculpture and states .that 

1 Orissa ana Her Remains, pp. 132-33. 

2 Ibid*, p. 272. 
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Orissa was conquered by Samudragupta ! There is no 
evidence to prove that what Mr. Ganguly knew as Orissa 
was ever conquered by Samudragupta. Further on the 
late lamented scholar introduces the pet theory of Mr. 
Havell and his school in the following words :—If is reason¬ 


able to suppose that a considerable length of time must 
have elapsed since the art began to be first practised in 
Orissa, for I have already drawn the reader’s attention to 
definite and stereotyped system of technique followed in 
Orissan architecture and sculpture. I may accordingly 
safely conclude that the Orissan style of temple building 
was much developed in the beginning of the Christian era 
and even before that.” 1 Though a practical engineer the 
late Mr. Ganguly believed like most of Mr. Havell’s dis¬ 
ciples that temples with Sikharas could be as old as the 
beginning of the Christian era. Later on he states : “I 
have proved above that the temple of ParaSurameSvara 
is probably dated in the 5fh or 6th century a. d. at the 
latest.” 2 Unfortunately for Mr. Ganguly there is a class 
of evidence which no amount of artistic argument can 
shake. The Navagraha slab over the anfarala in the 
Para£urame£vara temple is inscribed with the names of 
the planets and in these inscriptions a class of palatal Sa 
has been used which has not been found anywhere in 
Northern or Southern India before the 8th century a. d. 
This form of palatal §a is used for the first time in PSla 
inscriptions the 9th century a. d. In this form, the hook 
or arc, which forms the proper left limb of the letter, is 
'not joined to the proper right limb, which is a straight 


1 Ibid., p. 272. 

2 Ibid., p. 273 
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line. It is, therefore, impossible to assign the building of 
the ParaSuramesvara to any date before the 8th century 

and that in the later decades of that century. 

In the ParaSurameSvara and the later MukteSvara, along 
with the twin temples of Gandharadi in the Baudh State 
one sees the earliest type of mediaeval temples of Orissa. 
The plan of the sanctum consists of a number of recessed 
comers on each of the four sides formed by intersecting 
rectangles of various dimensions. The ground-plan thus 
produced consists of a number of right angles on each 
of the four facades beginning with three. On each face 
of each of these facets ornaments, either a chaitya-window 
or a niche has been placed. Over the perpendicular 
portion of the walls there is a gradual inclination 
inwards, which is the beginning of the Sikhara. Generally 
the beginning of the Sikhata indicates the height of the 
sanctum in the interior. The spire or Sikhara in all early 
mediaeval temples is modest and they belong to one 
particular type all over India. The remains of the Sikhara 
in the DaSavatara temple at Deogadh shows the same 
outline as the Post-Gupta temples at Saihkargacjh and 
Nachna Kuthara, the temples of Durga and Huchhimalligudi 
at Aihole, the twin temples at Gandharadi and the early 
BhuvaneSvara temples of Paraluramegvara and MukteSvara. 
Had it not been for the discovery of the inscribed labels 
under the Nine Planets in the Anfarala of the ParaSu- 
rameSvara, everyone, arguing from the stand-point of the 
evolution of the Sikhara , would have come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the ParaSurameSvara and the MukteSvara belong 
to the same period as the Da$avat5ra temple at Deogadh. 

Seventeen years ago the late Mr. Mano Mohan Ganguly 
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made certain statements about the evolution of Orissan 
temple Architecture which may yet be believed by the 
credulous even now. “It is reasonable to suppose that 
a considerable length of time must have elapsed since the 
art began to be first practised in Orissa, for I have already 
drawn the reader’s attention to definite and stereotyped 
system of technique followed in Orissan architecture and 
sculpture. I may accordingly safely conclude that the 
Orissan style of temple building was much developed in 
the beginning of the Christian era and even before that.” 1 
The conclusion is totally wrong ; because, in the first place 
the ParasurSmesvara, the oldest temple in Orissa, can 
not be earlier than the 8th century a. d., according to the 
inscription on the Navagraha-slab, inspite of its resem¬ 
blance to the Post-Gupta temples ; in the second place 
there is no temple in Northern, Central or Southern 
Orissa the date of which is earlier than that of the 
ParasurSmesvara, and in the third place, none of the earlier 
group of the Khandagiri and Udaygiri caves are temples 
or shrines proper. Most of them are monasteries like the 
Svargapuri and Mafichapuri or the great Rani-Nur Gumphas 
or are single cells for hermits like the Bsgh or Sarpa 
Gumphas. There is thus a gap of at least eight 
hundred years between the latest Jaina cave of the earlier 
group at Khandagiri or Udaygiri and the earliest temple 
known in Orissa. Consequently, there is not the slightest 
possibility of the beginning of the evolution of the Orissan 
temple type in the pre-Christian centuries. 

The earliest group of mediaeval temples consists of 

three structures : 

l Ibid„ p. 272. 
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(1) The ParaSurameSvara at Bhuvanelvara. 

(2) The twin temples at Gandharadi in the Baudh State 
and 

(3) The MukteSvara at BhuvaneSvara. 

These three temples are arranged in chronological 
order, the ParaSuramesvara being the oldest, both accord¬ 
ing to the inscription on the Navagraha-slab and according 
to the style of ornamentation. The twin temples at 
Gandharadi come immediately after this, the style of 
ornamentation proving its slightly later date. The 
Muktesvara comes last of all, though its style of ornamenta¬ 
tion is the best. All of these three shrines consist of a 
high Vimana surmounted by a short Sikhara and a low 
Mandapa in front. The Mandapa or Jagamohana of the 
ParasurameSvara and the twin temples at Gandharadi are 
similar in style, size and arrangement, but that of the 
Muktesvara is altogether different in style, being what 
local architects of Orissa call a Pida-Deula . l The 
difference lies mainly in the construction of the roof. 
While the ParaSurSmeSvara and the twin temples at 
Gandharadi show the use of a roof of the type of a stone- 
hut with sloping edges, the roof of the Jagamohana of the 
MukteSvara is a fairly high-stepped pyramid of the type of 
the later temples of Orissa, e.g., the LiAgaraja or KrittivSsa 

at BhuvaneSvara, Jagannatha at Puri and Surya Deul at 
Konarak. 

In the style of ornamentation and the elevation of the 
Jagamohana the ParaSurameSvara agrees with the twin 
temples at Gandharadi but not with the MukteSvara. In 
the former “The plan of the Jagamohana is rectangular, 

1 Ibid., p. 112. 
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the larger side being in the same line with the face of the 
Vimana the Rahapaga of which is 1 ft. 4 ins. ahead of the 
main body. The Bada of the porch 7 ft. in height is a low 
rectangular parallelopiped having a door opening both on 
the south and west respectively. It is topped by a sloping 
roof formed by slabs or stones 6 ft. long having in the 
centre, a sort of clere-story, or skylight of six windows 
in front, /.<?•, on the west, and twelve windows on the 
sides, i.e. t south and north.’* 1 

In order to support this clere-story there are two rows 
of three pillars each in the interior of the Jagamohana which 
gives it the appearance of the nave of a church. Though 
the appearance of the Jagamohana in the twin temples 
at Gandharadi is exactly similar, there is no clere-story in 
the latter and therefore there are no pillars in the interior 
and light is admitted through the front door. The roofs 
of the Gandharadi Jagamohanas are built on the cantilever 
principle. The sloping slabs of the edge of the roof 
support heavy flat slabs in the centre of the roof. In 
the case of the latter light is admitted into the interior of 
the Vimdnas by large windows in the front facade of the 
Sikhara and consequently the Gandharadi temples are 
much better lighted than the sanctum or Vimana of any 
other temple in Orissa. While there is a regularity in the 
elevation of the Jagamohanas of the Gandharadi temples 
there is no regularity in that of the Parasuramesvara. In 
the former there is a door in front and at the back. On 
each side of each Jagamohana there is a window covered 
with a stone Jalt or lattice of blue chlorite. In the 
Parasuramesvara there is a door in front, a window and 

1 Ibid. t pp. 295-96 . 
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a door on one side and a door only on the other side, 
while a fourth door leads into the interior of the Vimana . 
In this group of early mediaeval temples of Orissa the 
Jali or the lattice window is a constant feature. The 
Jagamohana of the Muktesvara, though quite different in 
style, shows the use of such latticed windows, though in¬ 
conspicuous amidst the jumble of ornamentation on the 
beams and the lintels. 1 Another peculiar characteristic 
of this earlier group of mediaeval temples of Orissa is the 
use of Naga pillars, which though present in the twin 
temples at Gandharadi and the Muktesvara, are absent 
in the ParaSur5meSvara. In the twin temples at Gandharadi 
each door and window is flanked by a pair of round 
columns, around which is entwined the scaly body of a 
Naga or a Nagl. The Nagapillars remain a constant but 
inconspicuous feature of the third group of Orissan temples 
and rise once more into prominence in the 12th century 
in the Jagamohana of the RajarSnl. 

In respect of ornamentation there is a vast difference 
between the ParaSurameSvara on the one hand and the 
twin temples of Gandharadi and the MukteSvara on the 
other. In the ParaSar3meSvara we meet with chaitya- 
windows on the body of the Vimana and the Sikhara, which 
are very slightly stylized in form ; but on the facades of 
the Jagamohana there are quite a number of chaitya- 
window motifs carved in very low relief of the pure early 
Gupta style with large medallions, with a round or with 
a long angular projection towards the top, proving that 
the structure which bears them cannot be very far removed 

1 Ibtd^pL VI (AJ/JX. 
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from the Imperial Gupfa period. These Chaltya-windows 
fall info two different divisions : 

I. With perfectly circular medallions and 
E. With medallions round at the bottom but with a 
rectangular projection towards the top as on certain 
chaitya-windows on the lintel bearing the Kshanfivadin 
Jafaka discovered at Sarnath . 1 

The first class of medallions are exactly similar to the 
exquisite medallions of the Chaitya-windows discovered 
by the writer at Bhumra in the Nagod State , 2 and by Rai 
Bahadur Pandit Daya Ram Sahni at Deogadh in the 
Jhansi district. The second class can be subdivided into 
many varieties. In certain cases the upper projection is 
connected with the lower end but in certain other cases 


It is divided into two parts as at Sarnath by a sunken panel. 
It is only by the grossness of the figures in the medallion 
and the absurdly low relief of the chaitya-windows that 
we can be sure of the fact that this class of carving is 
much later than the Gupfa period proper. This is the 
last use of the pure Gupta form of the chaitya-window 
in Orissa. 

The twin temples at Gandharadi in the Baudh State have 
been recently described , 3 and are exactly similar to the 


Para£urame£vara in plan and elevation. They are two 
temples, built on one platform, which are exactly similar 
to each other. The one on the left hand is dedicated to 
Siva named SiddheSvara and its Sikhara is surmounted 


1 Catalogue of the Museum of Archaeology at Sarnath Pis. 

2 Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 16 , The Temple 

of Siva at Bhumara. 

3 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XV. 




Temple of Parasuramesvara 
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by a Rivaling a. The second is dedicated to Vishnu, named 
Nilamadhava, and its Sikhara is surmounted by a wheel 

of blue chlorite. The principle of construction of the 

* 

Jagamohanas at Gandharadi is slightly different from that 
of the Parasuramesvara. Their roofs are built on the 
cantilever principle and originally it appears to have 
been supported on twelve large round pillars arranged 
as a hollow square. Thus each side had four pillars of 
which the central ones flanked an opening. Originally these 
two Jagamohanas appear to have been open on all sides ; 
but later on the lintels on all sides appear to have given 
way and then it became necessary to fill in the gaps between 
pillars with the exception of the four openings with ashlar 
masonry. At the same time the side openings were filled up 
with a Jail or lattice of blue chlorite towards the bottom 
and a frieze of four miniature temple Sikharas over it. 
This arrangement is not followed in later temples where 
the ingress of light into Jagamohana is through four or 
five stone pillars in the opening used as window-bars. 

The style of ornamentation in the Jagamohanas of the 
Gandharadi temples is altogether different from that of 
the Parasuramesvara. Even stylized chaitya-windows are 
rarely to be seen at Gandharadi except at the bases of 
the pilasters of the Vimana, The ornamentation on these 
two Jagamohanas is very simple and much less over¬ 
crowded than that of the MukteSvara. 

The late Mr. Mano Mohan Ganguly noticed two bassi 
relievi on the Parasuramesvara temple: The bas-relief 
on the northern niche of the Vim ana depicts a hunting 
scene. A man seated on a horse is spearing a lion ; 
another piercing the body of an elephant, another again 
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defending himself from the attack of a lion with a 
shield. The entrance to the porch on the south has a 
bas-relief with Ganesa in the middle ; on the left side 
is represented a Gandharva with an Apsara on his leg 
and bearing with both hands a reticulated basket 
containing fruits ; on the right is represented a man taking 
out a garland from a reticulated basket resembling that 
generally used for waste-paper ; next to this, is a man 
carrying a jack-fruit on his shoulder, then a man with 
palm, and last comes an ascetic counting the beads of a 
rosary with his legs tied with a piece of cloth. 

“The western doorway of the Jagamohana shows 
the characteristic figure of Gaja-Lakshmi; on the right 
side is represented the worship of Siva Linga ; and on the 
left is depicted the scene of capture of a wild elephant 
by domestic ones. The wild elephant has one of his legs 
tied with a rope ; a man on foot is cautiously attempting 
to tie the right hind leg of the wild elephant with the 
noosed end of a rope ; and the animal is kept at bay 
with a long spear by the rider of an elephant in front ” 1 
The windows on the sides “are decorated with carvings 
of bands of musicians and groups of dancers in nice 
poses, some playing on damaru ...some on vina ...and 
some on cymbals ; the dancers are male ; one of them 
is noticed to dance holding the ends of the scarf like 
an ordinary dancing girl of the present day. The frieze 
above the doors and windows stated above is nicely 
carved with artistic representations of elephants ; it shows 
also the worship of the Siva Lingam by the naked 
anchorites with only a kaupina on .” 2 

1 Orissa and Her Remains, pp. 300-301 . 2 Ibid., p. 301. 
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The ornamentation of the Vimanas and the Jaga- 
mohanas of the Gandharadi temples consists entirely of 
pilasters shaped as miniature temples and we miss the 
larger chaitya-windows of the Parasuramelvara. This 
total absence of a post-Gupta decorative motif certainly 
indicates a later date. The majority of writers on Indian 
architecture are inclined to place the ParaSuramesvara in the 
middle of the 8th century a. d. In that case the twin 
temples at Gandharadi should be dated close to that century, 
approximately fifty years later than the Parasurame£vara. 
The importance of the Gandharadi temples lies in the 
fact that they provide a link and that a very important one, 
in the chain of the evolution of the mediaeval Orissan 
temple type. Up to this time there were no connections 
between the ParasurameSvara and the LingarUja groups 
from the point of view of decorative motifs . Now we 
know that the Para£urameSvara, the Gandharadi temples 
and the Vimana of the MukteSvara represent one particular 
stage, probably the earlier, in the evolution of the 
Orissan temple type. 

The temple of MukteSvara lies very close to that 

of the Para$ur5me£vara. It is the latest specimen of the 

first group of mediaeval temples in Orissa. The Vimana 

is of the same style as that of the ParaSurameSvara and 

the twin temples at Gandharadi but the Jagamohana is 

much later in date and is distinctly a later addition. At 

present the MukteSvara is surrounded with three compound 
walls: 

(1) An inner enclosure centaining the Vimana and the 
Jagamohana with a Jot ana before the only entrance. 

(2) A second enclosure separating the temple of 
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Siddhesvara and other smaller shrines, on a high platform 
to the west, from the temple of Muktesvara and the tank 
behind it. 

(3) A retaining wall provided by the British P. W. D. 
enclosing the entire group. The Torana stands free of the 
inner enclosure wall just in front of the only opening in it. 
The uprights are built in sections, their lower parts, square in 
section, bearing on each face a niche or a miniature temple 
relief. The shafts are 16-sided and the abacus consists 
of a Kirfimukha holding three strings of beads on each 
side of the mouths, which are continued on to the next, 
on each facet as loops, with a single pendant between 
each of them (not beaded tassels as supposed by the late 
Mr. Ganguly). 1 Over this there is a vedika supporting an 
amalaka , over which is another vedika supporting a cruci¬ 
form capital with four arms, but without any human 
figures. These capitals support the real arch, which is 
circular like a Roman arc but built in transverse section on 
the principle of the true Indian overlapping arch. The 
ends of this arch are shaped as heads of Makaras. In 
front and at the back a circular projection along the bottom 
of the arch issues and ends in two small chaitya-windows 
in relief on the sides. A small female figure rests on 
each side of this projecting arch while the top is occupied 
by another chaitya-window with a pure circular medallion 
containing a human head. 2 These important land-marks 
in the evolution of the chaitya-window, marking regular 
stages in the evolution of the decorative art of the Orissan 
School, have been described by the late Mr. Ganguly in 
the following words : ‘The arch has three big ornamenta 

1 IB*d., p. 277. 

2 Ibid., PL VIII. 
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scroll works at the two ends and centre showing heads 
of human figures. In the intervening spaces between the 
scroll work are seen two recumbent female figures in 
graceful pose and symmetrically placed.” 1 I have not 
seen a more glaring instance of a mistaken and misleading 
description from the pen of a man very well qualified to 
speak on the subject. Though the late Mr. Ganguly spent 
a long time in studying the temple of Muktesvara, he 
appears to have missed the best ornament on the arch of 
the Torana , the bizarre arabesque on the top, which is one 
of the most wonderful productions which the Oriya artist 
ever conceived. 

The low compound wall is ornamented with a row of 
niches in relief bearing on their tops a row of miniature 
chaitya-windows, over which, separated by a projecting 
moulding, is a series of lotus petals, which certainly are 
the proto-type of the Afghan and Mughal Kangura battle¬ 
ments. The plan of the Jagamohana , which is the first 
structure one meets with immediately after entering the 
low enclosure, is entirely different from that of the 
ParasurameSvara or the twin temples at Gandharadi. 
There are four projecting eaves, the eastern one of which 
has been turned into the Anfarala , when the Jagamohana 
was built. Three side ones still exist. They are regular 
porches very short in breadth, consisting of two uprights, 


supporting a sloping roof over which are the roof-slabs, 
corrugated on the surface like the roof-slabs of the great 
Saiva monasteries at Chandrehe in the Rewa State, 2 and 


1 Ibid., pp. 277-78. 

2 Pr °8 re ^ Report of the Archaeological Survey of India. Western 
Circle, for the year ending 31sf March, 1920, PL 
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Ranod and Pawaya in the Gwalior State. Over this roof 
there is a projection rising perpendicularly, which is a 
mere stylized arrangement of a chaitya-window. The 
whole thing is surmounted by a grotesque lion. The 
openings on the side are filled in the style of the 
Gandharadi Jagamohanas with a Jali or lattice below and 
a row of miniature Sikharas above. The Jagamohana of 
the MukteSvara is the earliest specimen of the later 
Jagamohanas of mediaeval temples of this country, which 
after the 12th century was adopted as the model of the 
Sikharas of Vimanas. It is a regular stepped pyramid. 
Out of the twelve steps in this pyramid, eight rise regularly 
from the bottom, while the remaining four are irregular, 
giving the appearance of a snub-nose. 

The art of the decorator reached the highest standard 
of excellence between the dates of the construction of the 
Vimana and the Jagamohana of the Muktesvara. Compara¬ 
tively speaking, the decorative art of the Jagamohana is 
higher in standard of excellence than the Vimana . At the 
same time the decorator of the Jagamohana of the 
Muktesvara had reached a much higher level in his own 
art than that of the Vimana and the Jagamohana of the 
Lingaraja or Krittivasa. Here perhaps for the first time 
we find human figures, used as decorative motifs placed 
in alto-relievo against the walls of the Jagamohana , up 
to the date of the Parasuramesvara, they were either placed 
in sunken panels or in medallions of niches or chaitya- 
windows. In this period there is practically no un 
naturalism, want of equipoise or provincial mannerisms. 
Therefore, the majority of writers on the subject have 
praised the art of the MukteSvara very highly. Fergusson 
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calls it “The gem of Orissan Architecture ,” 1 others call it 
the best period of Orissan Art , 2 even the late Mr. Mano 
Mohan Ganguly was moved by it: “The temple of 
Muktesvara may be styled the epitome of Orissan Archi¬ 
tecture showing all that is best in it It may be appropri¬ 
ately called a dream in sand-stone, adapting the immortal 
phraseology of Colonel Sleeman regarding Taj Mohal .” 5 

The Vimana of the ParaSurameSvara, the entire struc¬ 
tures of the twin temples at Gandharadi and Muktesvara 
agree in one detail: the exteriors are decorated with a 
number of niches or miniature temples of different sizes 
very often ornamented by rows of super-imposed chaitya- 
windows in fret-work . 4 The windows of the Jagamohana 
of the MukteSvara are enclosed in an arrangement of 
heavily carved frames. The Jcili or lattice itself bears three 
narrow but graceful bands all round, carved out of the 
same piece of stone. This is kept in place by two uprights, 
a sill and a lintel consisting of four or five separate pieces, 
over which there is an architrave intended to fill up the 
space above the lattice up to the height of the pilasters on 
each side . 5 On the lintels and the jambs enclosing the 
lattice there is an ornamental scroll forming a number of 
round panels which contain a number of humorous 
scenes, as on the celebrated monkey medallions on the 

railings of Bharhut sfupa. Some of them have been des¬ 
cribed by the late Mr. Ganguly. 


Vo). L ° f lndi0n % EOSfem Archiftcfu ”> 2"d Edition. 1910 

2 William Cohn Indische Plastic, p. 70. 

5 Orissa and Her Remains,#. 275 . 

4 lbid " P/ * 7 ' < 5 Ibid* PL 9. 
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“A crab holds a monkey and drags it down ; another 
monkey hanging down from a neighbouring tree sees this 
sorrowful plight, and catching hold of its brother makes 
strenuous efforts to save it from its assailant ; another 
big monkey is entwining one of its arms round the second 
monkey to prevent it from falling down. In another scene, 
two monkeys have been depicted as annoying a crocodile. 
In the next scene a monkey is represented as sitting on a 
crocodile, and two other monkeys are climbing up two 
trees on the two sides. The above three scenes are repeated 
on the right side of the window with variations. In the 
topmost portion of the frame containing the above scenes 
are depicted the monkeys at home ; this has been obli¬ 
terated to some extent. The last piece at the right corner 
shows an erect monkey passing its fingers through the 
hairs of another in search of insects. On the top of this 
there is a bas-relief with one Makara head at each end 
and eight groups of flying Gandharvas, each Gandharva 
carrying a garland in both hands and supporting a nymph, 
or Apsara on the left leg which is outstretched with bent 

knee.” 1 

The Muktesvara also shows the use of decorative bas- 
reliefs of human or divine incidents for the first time in 
mediaeval temples of Orissa. I reproduce the crabbed 

description of the late Mr. Ganguly : 

“The temple or the Vimana contains the figures of 
ascetics in meditation, or preaching to the disciples in 
the topmost recesses of the Bada. Starting from the 
southern to the northern face one comes across the figures 
of an emaciated ascetic and his disciple bathing a Lifigam 


1 Ibid., p. 284. 
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with water passing through a piece of cloth, the figure of 
an emaciated ascetic in trance with a plaited turban on 
is very significant; women have been represented as 
kneeling before him and the musicians as playing on 
tomtoms. The third figure represents a disciple offering 
a seat to an ascetic guru . The fourth is the repetition of 
the first, the fifth one is a devotee pouring water on a 
Lihgam from a pot; another devotee is bringing two pots 
of water ; the sixth one is an unimportant figure ; the 
seventh one, that of a sage in the act of writing while two 
of his disciples are standing with folded hands ; the eighth 
one is that of a man bathing a Siva Lingam with water 
from a rinsed cloth. The ninth one represents the worship 
of Siva ; one of the figures here is mutilated. The tenth 
scene represents a guru reading from a book supported 
on a trestle, and turbaned disciples are listening ; the 
eleventh one is a guru discoursing to turbaned disciples, 
while another disciple is reading apart. 1 

We must now turn to a class of temples which 
intervene between the first group of mediaeval temples 

(ParaSurameSvara-Gandharadi-MukteSvara) of Orissa and 
the third (Lingaraja-Ananta-Vasudeva), hitherto regarded 
as the second. This group is better known from 
the group of three-shrined Tantric temples at Baudh 2 in 
the Tributary States of Orissa and from the Kutai-Tundi 
or Nilakant heSvara and Chandrasekhara at Khiching 3 in 
the Mayurabhafij State, as well as certain temples at 

1 Ibid*, p, 285. 

2 Journal of fhe Bihar and Orissa Research Society , Vol . XV, PI. IV- V 

3 Chanda-Bhanja Dynasty of Mayurbhanj and Their Ancient Capital 

Khiching, PI. TV (a), VI. ^Ptrai 

' 45 
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BhuvaneSvara. The principal characteristics of this second 
group are the want of a mandapa or a Jagamohana and the 
sudden curvature of the Sikhava inwards near the top. 
This second characteristic is not present in the two existing 
temples at Khiching on account of the influence exerted 
on Kolhan temples by the art and architecture of South¬ 
western Bengal. We are not in a position to determine 
what was the shape of the great temple at Khiching, on the 
ruins of which the Khandiya Deul was built, but from the 
style of sculptures and decorative motifs recovered from 
the interior of the Khandiya Deul it is certain that this great 
temple belonged to the age of the Muktesvara. The best 

examples of human figures are the Naga, 1 the image of 

* 

Siva, 2 Nagis 3 and as regards decorative art, the pilaster, 4 
the plinth 5 mouldings, and the exquisite Naga 6 pillar. 
Leaving out of consideration the two temples at Khiching 
which show extraneous influence, we have to fall back 
upon the three temples at Baudh and a number of minor 
temples at Bhuvanesvara which never had any Jagamohana 
and in some of which the Jagamohana is a later addition. 
In the three temples at Baudh the place of the Jagamohana 
is taken by a very small Anfarata or porch supported by 
two pillars in front and two pilasters. It may be argued 
that as the older temple of ParuSuramesvara and 
Muktesvara and the Gandhar5di temples as well as the 
later group of Lingaraja-Ananta Vasudeva possess 

1 Ibid., PI. XIV(a). 

2 Ibid., PI. XIX. 

3 Ibid., Pis. XXII-XXIII. 

* Ibid., PL XVI. 

5 Ibid., PL XVII. 

6 Not published yet. 
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Jagamohanas , what objection there may be to place the 
temples of the Baudh type at a much later date. The 
answer is quite simple. Chanda has proved that there 
is a chronological sequence in the art of the KrittivSsa 
or the Lifigaraja and the ruined temple at Khiching on the 
plinth of which the Khandiya Deul has been built. 1 This 
art sequence can be used to indicate and establish a 
similar sequence in the case of the evolution of the 
mediaeval temple type in Orissa. There is also a second 
line of evidence about this. At Bhuvane£vara, in and 
around the temple of LiAgaraja, there, are some shrines 
which never possessed a Jagamohana. Many of these are 
certainly older than the great temple of LingarSja. The 
temple of BhaskareSvara lies due west of the Meghesvara. 
The present temple is a late structure, being later than 
the 12th century but the original temple was old, as the 
shrine is mentioned in the Brahma~A/r2na. It possesses 
no Jagamohana . 

There are a number of temples, the names of which 
vary according the whims of the local priests, in front of 
the main gate of the Lifigaraja, behind the LiAgaraja along 
the road from that temple to the railway crossing and from 
Bhuvane$vara Railway station to the Vaital Deul. None 
of these ever possessed a Jagamohana . In some of these 
there is a projecting eave or Anfatala over the door of the 
temple. The BhuvaneSvara temples without Jagamohana 
are mostly in a dilapidated condition and, in comparison 
with them, two of the three temples at Baudh are in a 
fair state of preservation. The decorative motifs and the 
plastic art of the three temples at Baudh are certainly 

1 Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1923-24 . 
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superior fo and older than the great Lingaraja-Ananta- 
Vasudeva group. If the Lingaraja is to be placed any 
where in the 10th century a. d., then the Baudh temples 
must be placed in the middle of the 9th century. Comput¬ 
ing at this rate, the temple of Chandrasekhara should be 
dated about 900 a. d., and such temples of Bhuvane£vara 
as possess a Sikhara of the type of the Lingaraja or 
Ananta-Vasudeva should be placed after the middle of 
9th and before that of the 10th century a. d. 

One particular feature of the Baudh temples is worth 
particular attention. Their plan is quite different from that 
of any other temples discovered up to date in Orissa. In 
plan these three temples are eight-rayed stars and the 
Argha-paUas of the Lihgas are also similar. 

Returning to the Bhuvanesvara group, we .find that in 
the third group the temples of Lingaraja, Ananta-Vasudeva 
and Brahmesvara stand prominent. The temple of 
Lingaraja is ascribed fo a mythical king named Yayati- 
Ke£ari, who is probably the same as Mahasivagupta 
Yayati, the son and successor of Mahabhavagupta 
Janamejaya. 1 The late Mr. Mano Mohan Ganguly has 
taken great pains to prove that Mahasivagupta reigned in 
the 9th century a. d., but the recent discovery of the 
inscriptions of the two groups of Kara kings 2 and the 
certain evidence of Chinese history about the identity and 
date of Subhakara makes it impossible to think of the 
SomavamsI dynasty as reigning in Northern or Central 
Orissa at that date. Moreover, if the ParasurameSvara 
was built about the middle of the eighth century, since 

1 See Ante . Vol. L P- 212. 

2 See Ante. Vol. L p. 153, 
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the Inscription of the Navagraha-slab will not permit it to 
be taken to any earlier period, the Lifigaraja must be 

placed at least two centuries later. 

It must be remembered that in talking of the Lingaraja 
or the Krittivtisa, the Ananta-Vasudeva or the 
Brahmesvara, which at present consist of a Vimana , 
Jagamohana , Nafamandira , and Bhogamandapa , i.e, t one 
sanctum and the three mandapas, we are concerned, 
before the end of the 12th century, with the original 
structure consisting of a Vimana and a Jagamohana . 
The temples which we have selected to represent the 
types of the third period in the evolution of mediaeval 
temples in Orissa, Liftgaraja or Krittivasa and the 
Ananta-Vasudeva, show the Vimana with a Sikhara 
which curves suddenly towards the end near the Amalaka 
and the Jagamohana is a rectangular chamber with a 
stepped pyramid as its roof. There is ample evidence 
on the eastern face of the Jagamohana to show that the 
Nafmandir of the Lingaraja is a later addition. 

Like the Surya Deul at Konarak, so much has been 
written on the LiAgaraja, commonly known as the Great 
Temple of BhuvaneSvara, that it is difficult to determine 
how much of it should be left unsaid at the beginning of 
the 20th century. There cannot be any doubt about the 
fact that amateur writers like the late Mr. Mano Mohan 


Ganguly were wrong in assigning it to the 9th century 
and that Coomarswamy and Chanda are substantially 


correct in placing it in the 10th 1 ; The third type of 
mediaeval Orissad* temples is a fixed type which under- 

1 Annual Report of the Archaeological Surpey of India t 1923-24 
History of Art in India and Indonesia , p. 115, ' 
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went very few changes in subsequent centuries. The 
change was mainly in the contour of the Sikhara and the 
addition of two other Mandapas. The Vim an a was planned 
like the two earlier types by intersecting rectangles which 
produced a number of facets on all four faces. The 
Jagamohana is also oblong, longer but less broad than 
the Vim an a, 1 except in certain cases, where it is a square. 2 

All Jagamohanas of the third type, either at BhuvaneS- 
vara or Puri or Konarak, are lofty halls, the heavy weight 
of the roof of which required additional supports in the 
shape of four free standing pillars in the centre. The 
pyramidal roof begins at a lower level than the top of 
these pillars and goes on ascending till it reaches the level 
of the capitals of these pillars, which are square in section. 
Four lintels placed on these pillars support one or two steps 
of the pyramid, which goes on ascending till it reaches the 
final. Towards the top the roof of the Jagamohana is a 
regular trabeate dome like the roofs of Mandapas in 
North-Central and North-Western Nagara temples. On 
the upper side the roof of the Jagamohana is a regular 
stepped pyramid ending in an Kmalaka and Chudamani . 

The late Mr. Mano Mohan Ganguly has taken very 
great pains to collect all known architectural terms still 
used by stone-cutters in Orissa, The terms used to denote 
the elevation of a Vimana show that, though some of them 
are Sanskritic, the majority are modern vernacular and 
therefore cannot be older than the 13th century a. d. 3 

1 Fergusson —History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol. II, London, 
1910 , p. 99, fig. 514. 

2 Ibid., p. 105, fig. 517 j 108, fig. 519. 

5 Orissa and Her Remains, PI. II. 
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The names indicating component parts of plans 1 and the 
elevation of Jagamohanas 2 have also been collected, but 
they are of very little utility to modem students of Indian 
Architecture. Of greater interest are the names of the 
details of the plinth mouldings. 3 

The Vimana and the Jagamohana of the temple of 
Lifigaraja or Knttivasa are the most stupendous structures 
at present existing in Orissa. Their construction is a 
subject of very great interest to the students of Indian 
Architecture. Up to 1924 the priests of these two temples 
kept the interiors of both structures covered with dirty 
wooden ceilings. Fortunately, the Lingaraja temple requir¬ 
ed repairs very urgently and the author was deputed by 
the Archaeological Survey, of India to advise the Public 
Works Department of the Government of Bihar and Orissa 
in these repairs. At my request the wooden ceilings were 
removed and the principle of construction stood revealed. 
There was nothing of importance, which was not known, 
in the construction of the Jagamohana ; but that of the 
Vimana was a revelation to many. The Vimana of the 
Krittivasa possesses a single opening on the east During 
the repairs it was discovered that the stone door-frame 
from which the wooden gates are hung, conceals behind it 
two different stone door-frames, the sizes of which do 
not correspond. The stone lintel of the front door-frame 
is much lower than that of the rear one, proving thereby 
that the Vimana and the Jagamohana were not built at the 
same time. When both of them were finished sufficient 

1 Ibid., p. 112. 

2 Ibid., PI. m. 

2 Ibid., PI. IV (A). 
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care was taken to finish the exterior in such a fashion as 
not to leave any indication of the joining of the structure 
from the outside, a precaution neglected on two subsequent 
occasions, when the Nafamandira and the Bhogamandapa 
were built After the removal of the wooden ceiling from 
the interior of the Vimana if was found to be a tall chamber 
with a flat roof, composed of heavy slabs laid lengthwise. 
Over this there was another chamber, access to which was 
obtained by a steep staircase built through the thickness 
of the sides of the Sikhara. Mr. Sanat Kumar Rai 
Chaudhuri, then Executive Engineer, Cuttack Division, 
ascended this staircase and found the upper chamber 
lighted by a window. A number of men, whose duty it is 
to ascend the Sikhara on certain occasions, in order to 
place lamps on the top of the Amalaka , state that they can 
see another window of another chamber over this one, 
but it is not known at the present day whether there is any 
method of ingress into it. It is, therefore, certain that the 
Sikhara of the Lingaraja is a hollow pyramid and its interior 
consists of a number of superimposed chambers, gradually 
decreasing in size like those of the great temples at Bodh- 
Gaya and Konch, near Tikari, in the Gaya district of Bihar. 
The weight of the Sikhara was further reduced by the con¬ 
struction of great trabeafe arches in the sides, just over 
the top of the wall of the Vimana. The masonry is strongly 
bounded and there is no core of rubble, as in the case 
of many early Musalman buildings of India. The stones 
of the Sikhara were kept in place by the heavy weight of 
the Amalaka, which projects a good deal beyond its base. 
To keep the projection uninjured and in place, a number 
of stone brackets, shaped as lions, surround the Amalaka 
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from its base. According to the calculations of the late 
Mr. Mano Mohan Ganguly, the height of the Vimana of 
the Liftgaraja is 127 feet. 1 

The Jagamohana of the LiAgaraja is an exceedingly 
interesting structure. Originally there were two windows, 
one to the north and another to the south of this structure, 
covered with huge stone bars, and the entrance lay in 
front. On this side two heavy pylons were constructed 


to bear the additional thrust. They were mutilated when 
Anaftga Bhlma I added the Nafamandira in the 12th 
century. The facade of the Jagamohana was exceedingly 
well designed and was a beautiful and imposing sight 
before the addition of the Nafamandira. During the 
repairs to Lingaraja temple I ascended the roof of the 
Nafamandira and found a large projecting cave over the 
point where the eastern wall of the Jagamohana joins the 


rear or western wall of the Jagamohana. The beautiful 
chaitya-window over the roof of the Nafamandira 
had been ruthlessly mutilated and no attempt made 
to conceal the later addition. The Jagamohana is 
provided with a heavy projecting cornice like the later 
Chalukyan temples of the Canarese districts (Belgaum 
harwar and North Kanara districts of Bombay, 
the BeUary district of the Madras Presidency and the 
northernmost districts of the Mysore State). According 
to the calculations of the late Mr. Mono Mohan Ganguly the 
Jagamohana of the Lingaraja is 89 ft. 2 ins. high. There are 
two openings on the sides, one of which is now a doorway 

nd the other a window, closed with large pillars used 
- b„. Over each o( .he ope**, ",J. „ , * 

1 Ibid., pp. 349-51. S 
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the Khandagiri 1 hill which Mr. Ganguly must have noticed. 
Since then several images of this god with four instead of 
seven horses have been discovered in Mathura. After the 
temples in the compound of Lingaraja we must turn to 
larger allied temples of this class. The best examples of 
these are the Ananta Vasudeva on the eastern bank of 
the Bindu Sarovara and the BrahmeSvara at a distance. 
The dates of both of these temples are tolerably certain 
from the evidence of inscriptions. The temple of 
of Ananta Vasudeva, as is indicated by its name, is, 
a Vaishnava shrine dedicated to the divine brothers 
Krishna and Balarama. Like the Lingaraja, this temple 
also consists of four different parts : Vimana , Jagamohana , 
Nafamandira and Bhogamandapa. T lis temple is very 
peculiar, as it faces W. N. W. 2 The Vimana stands on 
a cruciform platform and is much smaller in size than 
the Jagamohana. There is a smaller temple behind it 
Perhaps there were two such on the sides^ only acting 
as propylea as in the case of the Vimanas of the 
Lingaraja, Jagannatha and Konarak temples. c 
Jagamohana possesses two windows on the sides an 

two entrances to the Vimana and the AH (amandtra. 
The latter is entirely open on the south, w ie 
Bhogamandapa is comparatively better enclosed the 

entire group is enclosed in a compound wa . el " 
Vaishnava temple, the principal niches on e 

sides contain Vaishnava images. That ° n J e nc ' 
side contained an image of Vishnu as Tnvikrama mstead 

of Vamana. The southern niche contains the g 


1 See PI. 

2 Orissa and Her Remains , PL 
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VarSha, while Mr. Ganguly surmised that the eastern 
niche contained a figure of Nrisimha. 1 The same 
authority notes that the Nafamandira of this temple 
also is a later addition, a fact which places it in the 
Liftgaraja group of temple. Inside the Nafamandira 
there is a small pillar surmounted by a figure of Garuda. 2 
On each side of the western opening of the compound 
wall there is a large slab bearing inscriptions. One 
of these two records is an eulogium composed by a 
Brahmana named Vachaspati upon his friend Bhatfa 
Bhavadeva, surnamed Bala-Vafabfii-Bhujahga , who was 
the minister of king Harivarman of lower or southern 
Bengal. This inscription records that Bhavadeva had 
constructed the temple of Ananta-Vasudeva and excavated 
the tank in front of it. Years ago the late Dr. Kielhom 
stated that this inscription belongs to the 12th century 
a. d., but from the fact that the characters of the 
inscription are not earlier than the Deopara inscription 
of Vijayasena and that the Varman dynasty was 
overthrown by the same king, it is impossible to place 
Harivarman later than the 11th century. Therefore a 
temple of Ananta Vasudeva himself cannot be far 
distant in date from that of the Liftgaraja. The outline 
of the Sikhara is not so graceful as that of the Liftgaraja, 
though both of them are similar in plan. The contour 
of the Sikhara loses much in grace on account of 
the comparative smallness of the base in proportion to 
the diameter of the Amalaka. It is probably later in 
date than the Liftgaraja but slightly earlier than the 

1 Ibid., p. 372. 

2 Ibid., p. 375. 
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Raja R5fli, as judged from the much more stylized form 
of the chaitya-windows. That on the southern facade 
possesses a double medallion inside a quarte-foil. 
Compared with the surface of the Lingaraja the ornamenta¬ 
tion is still sparse and the human figures are not crude 
and barbarous like those of the Sun temple at Konarak. 

The temple of BrahmeSvara lies east of the temples 
of Raja Rani and Mukfesvara, in the fields, where very 
few people visit them. According to an inscription 
edited in the earlier part of the 19th century, Kolavafi, 
the mother of Udyofakesari, seventh in descent from 
Janamejaya, built this temple. It is quite possible that 
this Udyofakesari was a lineal descendant of Mahabhava- 
gupfa I Janamejaya. 1 From the style of the Sikhara 
and the roof both the Vimana and the Jagamohana of 
this temple belong to the Lingaraja-Ananta Vasudeva 
group. According to the calculations of Mr. Mano 
Mohan Ganguly the height of the Vimana is 60 ft. 2 The 
Jagamohana is a building of the Ananta Vasudeva type, 
having a window on each side covered by five pillars. 
Its exterior is covered with human figures which are 
certainly later than those of the Liflgaraja or the Ananta 
Vasudeva. The bas reliefs described by Mr. Mano 
Mohan Ganguly are also flat and lifeless. 3 The temple 
of Brahmesvara possesses four smaller temples at four 
corners and is surrounded by a stone compound wall. 4 
The temple of Meghesvara stands very close to that of 

1 See Ante. Vol I. 

2 Orissa and Her Remains, p. 336. 

3 Ibid., pp, 338-40. 

4 Ibid., PI. XVB. 
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the BrahmeSvara and is known from the second 
inscription to the compound wall of the Ananta 
Vasudeva. 1 The temple consists of a Vimana and a 
Jagamohana, of which the former is 50 ft. high. The 
Jagamohana is not square but rectangular, measuring 
36 ft. 3 ins. by 24 ft. 10 ins. Naga pillars are to be 
found on each side of the entrance to the Jagamohana 
which has a window barred by stone pillars on each side. 
The Meghe£vara is an important structure in the history 
of the evolution of temple architecture in Orissa, as the 
late Mr. Mano Mohan Ganguly has succeeded in proving 
that originally it had no Jagamohana . Clear traces are 
still visible of the addition of the Jagamohana to the 
Vimana 2 . The inscription of the Meghe£vara records the 
erection of the temple by Svapne£vara, the commander- 
in-chief and brother-in-law of Rajaraja II, one of the sons 
and successors of Anantavarman Chodaganga 3 . The 
temple of Meghe$vara proves that long after the adoption 
of the Lingaraja-Ananta Vasudeva-BrahmeSvara type as 
the constant temple type in Orissa, temples of the Baudh 

type, i. e. t without Jagamohanas, were still being construc¬ 
ted in Orissa. 

Before proceeding to the next group of temple types 
in Orissa, we must turn our attention to two exotic types 
in BhuvaneSvara : the Vaital Deul and the Raja-RSgl. 
The former is an example of the Gopuram or Gravida 
style and the latter, of the pure Nagara or the Indo-Aryan 
style. There is no necessity to discuss the identity of the 

1 Epi. Ind. Vof. VI. 

2 Otissa and Her Remains, pp. 328-9 . 

5 Epi. Ind, Vof. VI. , See alio Ante, Vol I. 
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Vaital Deul with the Dravida style, as the similarity of the 
spire to the oldest temples of Kanchi or Conjeeveram, 1 
and the comparatively modern temples at Sriraiigam, 
Madura and RameSvaram will prove immediately. The 
Vaital Deul of Bhuvanesvara is a peculiar structure, 
because to the Vimana of the Dravidian style is added a 
Jagamohana of the Paras'urames'vara and Gandharadi 
style. From the style of the plan and elevation of the 
Jagamohana and style of ornamentations, specially the 
chaitya-win dows, it is pretty certain that this structure is 
much older than the Muktesvara and perhaps of the same 
date as the ParaSuramesvara and the twin temples at 
Gandharadi. The late Mr. Mano Mohan Ganguly saw 
some Buddhist influence in this temple, because he did 
not know what part semi-circular and three-quarter 
medallions played in Indian temple architecture as decora¬ 
tive motifs till the end of the 6th century a. d. There is 
no Buddhist influence in any part of the architecture or 
decorative art of the Vaital Deul. 2 

Like the Vaital Deul the Raja-Rani is a temple in 
another style—the Nagara. The Vaital stands in the 
centre of the village of Bhuvanesvara to the S. S. E. of 
the Lingaraja, while the Raja-Rani lies E. N. E. of the 
main gate of that temple compound. The difference in 
the style lies in the contour of the Sikhara , which is 
different from that of the ParaSurameSvara and the 
Liftgaraja. Once more the contour of the Sikhara is a 
gradually inclined curve, but this outline is broken by 
sharp projections, in the shape of numerous miniature 


1 Rea-Pallava Architecture PI. 

2 Orissa and Her Remains, pp, 388-89. 
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Sikhara , which are added to the main Sikhara in regular 
rows for its ornamentation in relief. This temple is empty 
and has been thoroughly repaired by the Government. 
It consists of a Vimana and a Jagamohana. While the 
exterior of the Vimana is covered with beautiful human 
figures and other decorative motifs , that of the Jagamohana 
is severely plain, a fact which led the late Mr. Ganguly to 
observe that the latter is a subsequent addition 1 . The 
Jagamohana possesses a stone window on each side. 
These and the front door are flanked by massive Nsga 
pillars of the type of those at Gandharadi. The Raja 
Rani is famous for the beauty of its decorative art, a 
subject dealt with in the next chapter. The late Mr. 
Ganguly was of opinion that the Raja Rani was a Vaishriava 
shrine, because there is a lotus carved on the floor, a 
factor common in all Hindu and Jaina temples of the 
Southern Maratha country. 2 

The age of temple-buiiding was practically over in the 
beginning of the 11th century. After the LiftgarSja-Ananta 
Vasudeva-BrahmeSvara group there is a gap of nearly a 
century. The next group begins with the great temple of 
JagannStha at Puri. The late Mr. Monmohan Chakravarti 
proved definitely that this temple was built before the 
close of the 11th and not the 12th as Fergusson and other 
earlier writers supposed. Further, almost all land grants 
of the descendants of Anantavarman Chodagaftga inform 
us that that king began the great temple of 
JagannStha at Puri. 3 The 27th verse of the Kenduapatna 

1 Ibid., pp. 314-515. 

2 Ibid., p. 313. 

Part \° Utnal ° f fhe Asiafic Socief y °f Bengal Vol. LXVII t 1898 , 
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plates of Narasimha II mentions the building of the 
temple of Jagannatha ( Prasada Purushoffamasya ) explicitly. 1 
In the case of this temple Orissan tradition rightly 
ascribes the beginning of the erection of the Vimana 
and the Jagamohana to Chodagaftga. It is said that 

Anantavarman Chodaganga built the Vimana , but the 
Jagamohana was left unfinished and was completed 

by Anangabhima I. The temple, as it stands, has been 
very well described by earlier writers like Fergusson 

and modem writers like the late Mr. Mano Mohan 
Ganguly, and need not be repeated here. In this temple 
both the Vimana and the Jagamohana are square in 

plan. The Jagamohana being a more perfect square, 
both inside and outside, than the Vimana , but it lacks 
the dignity of that of the Lingaraja. Fergusson’s comments 
on the style of this temple is rightly adverse, but he 
committed the mistake of all pioneer writers in comparing 
the architects and artists of the late 11th century with 
those of the early 10th. He quotes Stirling to support 
himself, but as both of them knew the history of the 
country very imperfectly, they could not but create 
confusion. The late Monmohan Chakravarti has proved 
from inscriptions of kings who ruled outside Orissa that 
the temple of Jagannatha became famous late in the 10th 
and early in the 11th century. In the middle of the 
7th century, when Yuan Chwang came to Orissa the great 
temple did not exist and the god Jagannatha had not 
acquired such wide fame. 

Purl, Nilachala or Purushottama Kshefra, as the place 
and temple are now called, is a modern Hindu Ttrfha. 

1 Ibid,, Vol, LXV, 1896 , Parfl.pp. 240,261. 
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is not connected either with the legend of Rama, 

Krishna or Siva and its great sanctity is entirely due 
• • 

to very active propaganda. Originally the shrine may 
have been either Buddhist, or Jaina or Animistic. 
There is a certain non-Aryan element even now which 
admits of Sudra servitors, named Daifas , into the 
sacredmost enclosure. Jaina images were discovered by 
the writer on the right jamb of the Jagamohana in 
1910 and 1911. But for the form of the gods there is 
not the slightest trace of Buddhism anywhere inside this 
great temple. Just at present Puri is equal in sanctity 
to Dwaraka, Mathura, Brindaban, and Kafichi as well 
as Benares and Rame£vara. This sanctity of Puri is 
due entirely to very active propaganda, which seems to 
have begun with the conquest of Northern Orissa by 
the Eastern Gafigas. Originally the shrine was a local 
holy-place, just as the great Kifichakesvari-Chamun4a 
of Khiching is to the people of the country for fifty 
miles around it. It is also possible that it was originally 
a shrine of Orissan aboriginals, whose worship was 
taken up by the Eastern Ga&gas. According to 
orthodox Hindu canons the form of JagannStha is 


allied to the Dwarf ( Vamana ) incarnation of Vishiiu, but 
the black colour of JagannStha and his association with 
Kfishpa's sister Subhadra and his brother Balarama, 
connects Jagannatha with the cult of Krishna (Purna- 
avafara), and according to strict Hindu orthodoxy the 
intermixture of the cult of Vamana with that of Krishna 
is not permissible. All the ten Avafaras may be wor¬ 
shipped jointly or severally but there is no authority to 

enable a Hindu to mix up the worship of the fifth with the 
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eighth. With this important conclusion before us, we must 
proceed to study the architecture of this temple. 

Fergusson says : “How this great fame came to be 
raised by the new sovereign Anantavarman-Chodaganga- 
deva in a style so inferior to those of the previous dynasty 
must be matter of conjecture. As fresh conquerors, the 
Gangas might not have accumulated wealth ; and, 
moreover, they would almost certainly employ architects 
of their own race who were already known to them. 
These, coming from the Deccan, would naturally adopt 
the leading features of the temples of their native province 
in preference even to the best traits of the earlier structures. 
The style would thus be an intrusion breaking in upon the 
Orissan style/’ 1 The number of mistakes in this state¬ 
ment are incalculable, and even Burgess, who edited this 
book in 1910, failed to correct them, though he was helped 
to a very great extent by recognised authorities on Indian 
Architecture like Marshall. In the first place, the Eastern 
GaAgas of Kalinga did not come to the eastern coast of 
India from the Deccan; they came from GangavSdi, in 
Mysore, which is really Karnataka, to KaMga, i.e. t to the 
Ganjam district, where they ruled for at least two centuries 
before they conquered Northern Orissa. Their temples at 
Mukhalingam or Kurme£vara do not betray any signs of 
Chalukya or Dravida styles of architecture. The exotic 
Vaital Deul does not prove any Dravida influence., as 
similar lone examples of the Dravida style are to be found 
in other places also, e.g. t the Teli-ka-mandir on the fop of 
Gwalior hill In the second place, if we believe Orissan 
tradition and accept Yayafi-KeSari, i.e. 9 MahaSivagupfa- 

1 History of Indian and Eastern Architecture Vot. II, PP, 108-9. 
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YaySti, as the builder of the LiAgaraja, even then we must 
admit that the king was a foreigner. If has been demons¬ 
trated by Hiralal that Mahabhavagupfa I—Janamejaya 
was an immigrant into Orissa from Ko£ala or Chhattisgadh, 
who had no hold upon Orissa proper. His son Maha- 
Sivagupfa-Yayati was the first king of his dynasty who 
succeeded in couquering parts of Northern and Central 
Orissa. The style of the Lingaraja proves that the 
builder of that shrine, whether he was Mahasivagupta- 
Yayati or not, adopted the style current in the country. 
Similarly we have no reason to suppose that Anantavar- 
man Chodagafiga adopted a new style in his temple of 
Jagannatha. His connection with Gangavadi had ceased 
long centuries ago; but even in Gangavadi proper 
temples of the style of the Jagannatha of Puri are 
totally unknown. Ananfavarman Chodagafiga was certainly 
richer than the poor Somavamsls of Kosala and he spent 
lavishly on the shrine to his tutelary deity. The degenera¬ 
tion of the style both of architecture and art in the temple 
of Jagannatha is due entirely to the general degeneration 
throughout the country at the close of the 11th century 
a. d. We must remember that at this time the political 
condition of the country was deplorable; the Southern 
chiefs fighting continually with the Northerners, the 
Somavamsis having lost all power, and finally all Orissan 
chiefs having succumbed fo the attacks of the Eastern 
Gaftgas. It was just at the close of this period that the 

w“rerfed U J J V * n ° hana ° f fhe femple of Jagannatha 
“fZ A , y Ananfavarman Chodagaflga. Art does 

stagnates^ The 7* “ and architecture 

tagnafes. The degenerate art and the architecture of 
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the temple of Jagannatha is solely due to contemporaneous 
unrest and consequent stagnation of the fine arts. 

The most important underlying principle in the evolu¬ 
tion of Orissa temple architecture in Orissa appears to 
have been neglected by the majority of writers on the 
subject. From the middle of the 8th centrry to the end 
of the 15th, the constant principle in the evolution 
of Indian temples is the shape and the outline of 
the Sikhara. Out of the four styles, Nagara , Kalihga , 
Vesara and Dravida , the Kalihga can be recognised by the 
curvature of the Sikhara. In the beginning this curvature 
is slight and agrees with 7th century temples of Nachna 
Kuthara 1 and Aihole or Pattadkal 2 . In the first change 
in the Kalingan style, this outline of the Sikhara changes 
and becomes abruptly curved near the Amalaka as in the 
Baudh temples and the Lingaraja-Ananta-Vasudeva and 
the Brahmesvara group. Some time in the 11th century 
this contour again changes and becomes more regular 
from the top of the Garbhgriha to the Amalaka. The best 
example of this is the temple of Jagannatha. The outline 
of the Sikhara of the Raja Rani is exactly similar to the 
exception of the projection in the shape of miniature 
Sikharas of miniature temples on the body of the main 
Sikhara. The drab commonplace appearance of the Sikhara 
of the Jagannatha temple is entirely due to the modification 
of the outline, which becomes more of the Nagara type, 
lacking, at the same time, the dignity of the latter on 
account of the smooth unbroken surface of the facades of 

1 Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India Western 

Circle, for the year ending 51st March 1919. 

2 Cousens—Chalukyan Architecture, PI. 
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the SikAara. Stirling observed early in the 19th century, 
“It seems unaccountable, in an age when the architects 
obviously possessed some taste and skill, and were in 
most cases particularly lavish in the use of sculptural 
ornament, that so little pains should have been taken 
with the decoration and finishing of this sacred and 


stupendous edifice.” 1 Fergusson comments on this rightly, 
“It is not in the detail which, however, is seriously 
obscured by the plasterings applied during the last two or 
three centuries, but the outline, the proportions, and 
arrangements of the temple, show that the art in the 


province had received a downward inpetus at the time.” 2 
The latest writer on the subject, the late Mr. Mono 
Mohan Ganguly, had no observation to make on the style 
of the Bukhara and its co-relation to earlier and later 
styles of temple architecture in the country. 

Chanda is undoubtedly correct in assigning the Raja- 

Ranl temple to the same period of temple building as that 

of the Jagannatha, thus differing from Fergusson, who 

placed the Raja-Rani a century before the JagannBtha. 

The Raja-Rapi, no doubt, possesses exotic features in the 

numerous miniature Sikharas boldly projecting from the 

main Sfkhara, a feature totally unknown to the mediaeval 

temple-type in Orissa. But the contour of the Sikhara 

and the pure Orissan Mandapa in front of it, prove that, 

inspite of the mtroduction of exotic features, this shrine 

belongs to the same period of building as that of the 
Jagannatha at Puri. 


The Jagamohana of the temple of Jagnnatha differs 

Asiatic Researches Vof, XV. p. 315 . 

History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol. II.log. 
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from that of the Lingaraja in being square instead of oblong. 
Most probably there were two windows, one on each side, 
originally, but at the present moment the opening on the 
south is a doorway and that on the north or left totally 
closed. The style of construction is exactly similar to 
that of the Lingaraja and presents no new features. 
Further study of this important structure is precluded by 
the hideous plaster and whitewash with which the inferior 
is now covered. The Nafamandira and the Bhogamandapa 
were built in later times and therefore will have to be 
described later on. The only other structure of the same 
date as the Vimana and the Jagamohana is the temple of 
Lakshmi inside the inner compound. It consists of a 
Vimana , Jagamohana , Nafamandira , and Bhogamandapa , 
out of which the first two are now almost completely 
hidden from view by a later temple on the south. The 
Vimana is a comparatively modern structure, as shown by 
the earlier plinth which can be easily seen and the crude¬ 
ness of human figures on it, but the Jagamohona has, 
fortunately for us, escaped plaster and whitewash. The 
building is cruciform in shape and possesses two beautiful 
carved windows with bars in them bearing decorative 
figures. There is a great wealth of decoration on if, 
specially Naga pillars on some of which we find two and 
on some others three Nagas as at Konarak. The Nafaman¬ 
dira and the Bhogamandapa are later additions, as in the 
case of the great temple itself. The height of the Vimana 
of Jagannatha is 214 ft. 8 ins. 

In the strict chronological order we must now revert 
to the second and third mandapas called, respectively, 
Nafamandira and Bhogamandapa in Orissa in all temples 
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where they exist. The principal structures of this class 
are the Liftgaraja, the Ananta Vasudeva and the little 
temple of Psrvafi in Bhuvanesvara and the great temple 
of Jagannatha and the smaller temple of Lakshmi 
in the same compound. The very fact that the majority 
of the temples at Bhuvanesvara and the Surya Deul 
at Konarak do not possess these additions prove that 
these members of the great temples were considered 
necessary after the days of Narasimha I, u e. t the 13th 
century a. d. The Nafamandira of the Lifigaraja is a 
plain square hall built in the same style as the Jagamohana 
but wider, and admits more light and air, as it is widely 
open on the sides. Though it is entirely devoid of orna¬ 
mentation, it possesses a dignity of its own on account of 
the simple and chaste panelling of the exterior. Its walls 
are not so thick and it appears to have been built when 
the expenditure of a large amount was impossible. The 
Nafamandira of the jagannatha is a huge clumsy affair. 
Even the late Mr. Mano Mohan Ganguly, who praised 
anything and everything he saw in Orissa, observed: 
"The natamandira is a subsequent addition to the Jaga¬ 
mohana, for courses of stone of the former do not 
correspond with those of the latter; its constructive 
peculiarities are similar to those of the natamandira of 
Lingaraja. If is square in shape and is a large roomy 
hall, the roof of which is supported by sixteen pillars 
arranged in the form of a square. 1 In front of it is the 
latest addition to the temple of Jagannatha, the Bhogaman- 
. apa, added, according to the chronicles, by Purushotta- 
madeva (1435-97 a. d.) All three mandapas of the 

1 Orissa and Her Remains PI. XX {A) 
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Jagann5tha have pyramidal roofs which give the whole 
arrangement a monotonous appearance, relieved only by 
the great Sikhara of the Vimana in the back-ground. The 
Bhogamandapa has four openings in the middle of the 
four sides, on the great stone door-frames of which are 
to be found the latest examples of Orissan art, degenerate 
as it had become in the 15th century. At some later 
date the carvings on the whole of the southern facade 
became covered by the erection of a covered passage 
from the kitchen in the outer compound. The exterior 
of the north and east facades are painted with red ochre ; 
but fortunately on these two sides the carvings have 
escaped the vandalism of the Brahman priests of Puri. 
These priests think even now that the ancient emperors 
and kings of Orissa were totally ignorant of the art of 
decorating their sacred buildings and did not know the 
use of colour wash and modem paintings. Consequently 
we find cheap Bengali fresco-paintings, neither ancient 
nor modern, desecrating the interior of the Nafamandira , 
cheap glassware of the continent of Europe and, above 
all, modern plaster and whitewash. The roof of the 
Nafamandira is much lower than that of the Jagamohana 
on the east and the Bhogamandapa on the west. Whatever 
beauty this great hall once possessed has been totally 
destroyed on account of the standard ignorance of the 
Brahmana priests of the temple of Jagannatha and the 
general conservatism of the people of Orissa, which 
prevents any change. Whitewash, according to the 
Madala Panji was applied to this great temple sometime 
in the late 18th century by one of the faineant Gajapatis 
of Khurda and consequently all literate and semi-literate 
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priests of Jagannatha claim that originally this great temple 
was entirely covered with plaster and whitewash. Not 
only so, the remains of carvings of the exteriors of the 
Vimana and the Jagamohana have also been filled up and 
the grosser obscenity of the double and treble erotic reliefs 
accentuated by the very injudicious application of different 
colours. There are two gates to the two compound 
walls in front of the eastern gateway of the Bhogamandapa. 
The gate of the inner enclosure is ornamented in the same 
style as the Bhogamandapa , but its construction cannot 
be earlier than the 17th or the 18th centuries, because 
the decorative motifs used in it are still further decadent. 
The outer gate, e. g. t the eastern gate of the outer 
enclosure is a recent erection: the propylon is as 

modem as the palace of the modem Raja of 
Puri. 

In all of the great temples of Bhuvanegvara and Puri, 
the custom grew up of building small manias in front 
of the main or central niches of three of the facades of 
the Vimana. At the temples of Llngaraja and Jagannatha 
these mandapas became necessary as struts after the 
underpinning of the heavy plinth. In order to hide these 
defects little mandapas were erected on them and the 
occupants of the niches of the Vimanas ' became subsidiary 
objects of worship. Generally one finds Saiva Gods in 
Saiva temples like the Liiigaraja, e. g., Parvati, Kartikeya, 
etc., and the incarnation of Vishnu in Vaishpava temples 
like the Ananta Vasudeva and the Jagannatha. They are 

7*1 late structures and appear to be erected late in 
the 17th or 18th century. 

We have now reached a phase in the history of the 
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sacred architecture of Orissa in which want of specimens 
compel us to stop tracing the evolution of the temple 
type. After the temple of Jagannatha, the only other 
temple in Orissa, the history of which is known, is the 
Surya Deul or the Sun Temple at Konarak. The Vimana 
of this great temple collapsed sometime between the date 
of the completion of the Ain-i-Akbari and the British 
conquest of Orissa. Even Fergusson saw a portion of it, 
about 120 ft. in height in the second quarter of the 19th 
century. According to tradition the great temple of 
Konarak was built by Narasimha I, a far more powerful 
monarch than the builder of the temple of Jagannatha, 
Anantavarman Chodaganga. Further, the tradition 
prevalent in Orissa about the erection of the Sun Temple 
is corroborated by statements to the same effect in the 
inscriptions of his descendants Narasimha II and 
Narasimha IV. It is said locally that Narasimha I was cured 
of leprosy and dedicated this temple out of gratitude to the 
god. It is difficult to find out now for what reason the 
temple was built so far away from all centres of population 
in Orissa. There is no port close to this spot, which is 
about ninteen miles due north along the sea-coast from 
Puri. There is a metalled road for the first six miles 
from Puri after which the only road as far as Konarak 
is the trackless waste of sand of the sea-coast. Now 
another road has been constructed from Gop, a village 
about three miles W. N. W. from Konarak, and 
all sorts of wheeled vehicles can approach the great 
temple. 

Originally the Sun Temple at Konarak must have been 
a much more imposing structure than the Lfngaraja or 




General View of the Vimana and ifs three Mandapas 

Temple of Jagannafha at Puri 
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the Jagannatha temples. The Sikhara was still standing 
in 1837; but the whole of the Vimana has now 
disappeared with the exception of the plinth moulding. 
The Jagamohana is of the same type as that of the 
LiAgaraja and Jagannatha and is 129ft. 8ins. in height, while 
the height of the existing portion of the Vimana is 
30ft. In plan the arrangement of the shrine must have 
been the same as the original temples of Lingaraja and 
Jagannatha. It consisted of a Vimana and a Jagamohana^ 
both square, the former being much smaller in size than 
the latter. The interiors of both are perfectly square. 
The temple faces the east and from the only entrance of 
the Vimana there was a long passage to the western 
entrance of the Jagamohana . On three sides of the 
Vimana there are three structures in the same style as that 
of the niches of the sides of the Lingaraja or the Kpttivasa, 
with staircases leading to the terraces in front of them. 
The northern niche contains the image of the Sun on 
horse-back, a very rare example in Indian iconography. 
The southern niche contains a standing figure of the Sun 

in the usual fashion. The western or the rear niche also 
contains a similar figure of a god. 

Various theories have been advanced regarding the fall 
of the Vimana , of which that advanced by Mr. M. H. 
Amott, formerly Superintending Engineer, Orissa Circle, 
is the most unwise. Amott was of opinion that the temple 
was never used for worship and the Vimana collapsed 
soon after the erection. Others think that the collapse 
of the Vimana was due to the sinking of the foundations. 
The third theory is that according to local tradition 
Kslapahad tried to raze this temple to the ground and 
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dislodged the heavy Kalasa. There are ample evidences 
inside the Vimana to prove that the temple was used for 

worship for a long time before it collapsed and there are 
no cracks in the plinth to prove any sinkage. 

The most difficult problem connected with the Vimana 
of Konarak is its shape. Was it a regular Sikhara of 
the Lingaraja or the Jagannatha type or a stepped pyramid 
like those of the later temples of Orissa ? We must wait 
for fresh evidence before we can state what was the shape 
of the Sikhara of the Surya Deul. If is now absolutely 
certain that the reign of Narasimha I marks the end of 
the Sikhara of the original Kalingan type. One can not 
speak either with respect or with admiration of the produc¬ 
tion of Oriya architects after the 16th century. Soon 
after the Musalman conquest temples were built or reno¬ 
vated in parts of the country where the fury of the 
Musalman iconoclast could not reach them. All of these 
temples are of the type of the Jagamohanas of the Linga- 
raja-Jagannafha Surya Deul shrines. They are structures 
with pyramidal roofs or as Mr. Ganguly calls them 
Pida-Deuls. Such are the temple of Bura-Jagannatha 1 at 
Baripada in Mayurbhanj and that of Pasa-Ohandi 2 at 
Badsai in the same State. Most probably the temple of 
Bhaskaresvara at Bhuvanesvara records an intermediate 
stage. The Bhaskerasvara is a plain structure without 
any ornamentation and the entrance faces the west like 
that of the Meghesvara. An interpolated passage of 
the Brahma-Purana shows that an older shrine of the 
same name existed at this place. But the shrine which is 

1 Archaeological Survey of MayurbhanjVol. L PI- 56. 

2 Ibid., PL 64. 
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known to-day by the name of BhSskareSvara is much later 
than the Jagannatha. Its spire is a stepped pyramid, with 
curved sides. The perpendicular portion of the Vimana 
is part of a slightly older structure in which there is on 
each side a second opening, about the height of the doors. 
But this is now closed. The whole thing stands on the 
edge of a platform intended for a much bigger structure. 1 

After the influx of neo-Vaishnavism from Bengal, the 
Bengali style in brick temples was introduced in to Orissa. 
The best examples of the Muhammadan arch and the hut 
shaped Bengali temples are to be found at Haripur in 
the MayurbhaSj State. 2 Nothing remains of the Civil 
architecture of ancient, mediaeval or modem Orissa. 
Even the palaces of Prataparudra (1597-1641), and 
Mukundadeva (1565-68) at Katak have been ruthlessly 
destroyed by vandals, both Musalman and Christian. 
Nothing can be written about the Civil Architecture of 
Orissa without the help of the excavator's spade. 


Orissa ana Her Remains, pp. 322-25, PL XVA. 

2 Arehat dotted Survey of Mayurihanja. Vol. l '.Pf. 58, 62 


CHAPTER XXX 


PLASTIC ART 

# 

The history of Orissan art is as varied and interesting 
as her political history. Like Malava and Gujarat, Orissa 
stood for centuries on the border line between the north 
and the south, freely imbibing the best characteristics of 
both, belonging wholly to neither. Her population also was 
mixed, the Utkalan resembling the people of the contiguous 
countries of the north and the Kalingan approximating 
to the Andhra or the Telegu. In sculpture and in 
all forms of Art, Orissa shows a definite mixture of the 
north and the south, in which figure work predominated 
in the decorative motifs of her shrines mixed with a vast 
amount of southern decorative designs. The north always 
accentuates the human figure in decorative mofifs t while 
the south attempts to specialise in designs which are, in 
majority of cases, without figure-work. The general charac¬ 
teristic of Orissan art is a mixture ; but this mixture 
compares unfavourably with the mediaeval art of Malava, 
in which the figure work of the north is much stronger 

than the decorative designs of the south. 

The few sculptures and bas-reliefs of the Jain caves 
on the Udaygiri and Khandagiri hills have been exhaustively 
studied by earlier writers like Marshall. After them 
there is a long gap of five or six centuries which neither 
the excavator's spade nor the explorer s zeal have served 
to fill. We do not know any thing of the art of Orissa 
during the first six centuries of the Christian ara. 




Standing Surya No. II-Surya Deul-Konarak-Puri District 
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When we meet with Orissan art for the first time the 
empire of the Guptas was a thing of the past and the 
early mediaeval period of the history of Northen India 
had already begun. In this period very little is known 
of the history of the country itself except that the 
Sailodbhavas had successfully defied the arms of the 
great Harshavarddhana for a long time. Of the early 
mediaeval art of Orissa, which can not be earlier than 
the sixth century a. d., very little is known even now, 
as no systematic survey has been attempted after the 
preliminary and pioneer accounts of the seventies of the 
last century. The great Buddhist establishment, which 
still remains without a name around Udaygiri, Ratnangiri 
and Lalitagiri in the Cuttack district of Orissa, serves 
only as a quarry for railways and is the only locality from 
which collectors still find if possible to cart away priceless 
objects of art for their collections. 


The road to this locality lies from either of the railway 
stations at Byree or Dhanmandal on the Bengal Nagpur 

RaUway. The highest hill is the Udaygiri, at the bottom 
of which there is a colosal image of Buddha, half buried 
in the debris and the jungle, which like the great Buddha 
ofBaudh is built in sections.* This Buddha is a seated 

heiXf " 5 * M l miSpaT&a mudTa a *d measures 9 feet in 

height. Close by is the Nalfigiri, on which there are 
a number of rock-cut figures all of which are about 5 feet 
tofOn, of fhe,, , s a « 8ul „ LokeS J, U ';“ e * 

"Mato, figure of talabh. on the he.d <W 

* hZaf 'ol. XV, P .70 

KlZZST 0 - VoUI ' p - ”tt' ux meal Vo! - XXXIX ' ”■ 1635 ‘ 
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not possible to judge the standard of excellence of these 
early Buddhist sculptures from Ratnagiri and Udaygiri 
on the basis of the crude drawings and lithographs pub¬ 
lished by earlier writes. Even the inscriptions mentioned 
by late Chandrasekhara Banerji or Beams have not been 
correctly deciphered as yet. The neglect is extremely 
deplorable, but sculpture is not studied in the newly 
created province of Bihar and Orissa, though it possesses 
a museum, a research society and an university of its own. 
The pioneer in the field of scientific analysis of the oldest 
mediaeval Orissan art is Professor Haran Chandra 
Chakladar, m. a., of the University of Calcutta, whose 
photographs of the Udaygiri images as published in a 
well-known Bengali monthly are the best yet known. 1 
From the meagre description given by this scholar we can 
now judge that the standard of the Buddhist art of these 
neglected ruins of Orissa is far above that which we see in 
later mediaeval shrines, whether Hindu or not The great 
Bengali literateur Bankim Chandra went into raptures over 
the sculptures of Udaygiri and Lalitagiri. It now appears 
that the great Buddha built in sections possesses another 
rival on the top of Lalitagiri which is far superior in 
standard of excellence to the former. Along with these 
a number of photographs have been published by Prof. 
Chakladar which throw intense light on the practically 
unknown Buddhist sculpture of Orissa. Many images 
are still buried in debris and many more have been 
recently brought to Calcutta, the most notable among 
these being the recent additions to the Calcutta museu 
by Rai Bahadur Rama Prasad Chanda and those 

i PrabasT-1335 (B. S). Vol XXVIII part l No. 6 ., Mvina, pp. ***'* ' 
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for a time to the Museum of the BaAgfya Sahitya 
Parishad by Mr. Ajit Kumar Ghosh, m. a., b. l. Among 
the photographs published by Prof. Chakladar are a 
beautiful Sita Tara from Ratnagiri and the figure 
of a dancing male with a garland of skulls, holding 
a staff surmounted by a human skull in the crook 
of his right hand. In age and excellence these two 
images belong the first known period of renaissance 
in Orissa. Had it been possible to determine the exact 
characteristics of the stage immediately preceeding 
this renaissance, then it might have been feasible to 
determine the nature and amount of changes introduced 
during it. The succeeding steps are perfectly clear. The 
style and artistic ideals steadily declined till about the 
beginning of the 9th century, when it revived in certain 
localities only. 

Our knowledge of the Buddhist plastic art of Udaygiri 
Lalitagiri and Ratnagiri and the Cuttack district is derived 
from the older accounts incorporated in Raja Rajendra 
Lala Mitra’s account of the antiquities of Orissa, now 
described again by Prof. Haran Chandra Chakladar, m. a., 
of the Calcutta University, a collection of images recently 
acquired for the Indian Museum, Calcutta, by Rai Bahadur 
Rama Prasad Chanda b. a., p. a. s. b.. Superindent, 
Archaeological Section, Indian Museum, Calcutta, and a 
second acquired by Mr. Ajit Kumar Ghosh m. a., b. l. 
These sculptures fall into four separate divisions 

A. The earliest mediaeval sculptures characterised 
by naturalism, perfect equipoise combined with 
a very high standard of idealistic excellence—with the 
exception of the figures in sifu-zrt a Kubera with two 
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hands (No. 6943 of the Indian Museum) and a two armed 
Lokesvara (No. 6942 of the same collection) and a Marichi 
with eight hands (No. 6937 of the same collection). Very 
probably a Vajrap5ni (No. 6933 of the same collection) 
belongs to the same group. In Mr. Ajit Ghosh's collection 
the upper part of a fine image of Vajrapani attended by a 
miniature figurine of the Dhvani Buddha Akshobhya, seated 
on a lotus, is certainly the best and the oldest. 1 Prof. 
Chakladar's photographs include several images still 
esconced in their orginal niches. These niches are perhaps 
at the base of Lalitagiri (modern Naltigiri) described by 
earlier writers like Beames and Banurji. 2 Unfortunately 
Prof. Chakladar’s description is not very clear and there¬ 
fore a certain amount of confusion has been added to that 
already existing on account of transpositions in the 
captions of the Bengali magazine Prabast. The figure 
labelled Devi from Lalitagiri is really one of Vajraghanta 
as identified by Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharya, m. a., ph. d , 3 
The photographs published by Prof. Chakladar show that 
this image also is esconced in a niche proving that some 
old remains still exist on the Ratangiri. The Lokesvara 
labelled Kubera is really a Sthirachakra, as the presence 
of the sword on a lotus clearly indicates. In the Jambhala 
from Lalitagiri there is a certain amount of grossness, 
which is perhaps due to individual artistic capacity; but 
in general lines this image belongs to the earlist group 
of mediaeval sculptures of Orissa. This grossness is 


2 Antiquities of Orissa. Vo I. II. P, 162, Pi. LIX (Temple of Basalt 
Thakrani). 

^ Buddhist Iconography, p. PI. 
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decidedly absent from the two Buddha figures in Bhumi - 
spar§a Mudra, one on the Lalitagiri and the other on the 
Udaygiri. The former undoubtedly belongs to the highest 
point of excellence reached by the artists of Orissa. One 
of these two, again, the Buddha from Lalitagiri, has been 
brought to public notice by Prof. Chakladar. 

B. The first renaissance was followed by a period of 

decline of which specimens are very few. The best 

example is perhaps a figure of Lokesvara with two hands 

(No. 6948 in the Indian Museum Collection). There are 

two specimens of the second class in Mr. Ajit Ghosh's 

collection. The first is the head of the Bodhisatva 

Syamantaka(?), who is always seated in a rocky cave 

attended by the five Dfiyani Buddhas} In the fragments 

of the back-slab we find the seated figure of Maifreya 

in addition. A long but fragmentary Dharam on the back 

shows that the image cannot be later than the 9th century 

a. d., yet it is a decadent figure. The only other image 

of this class known to us is a tall image of Lokesvara 

with four hands in the Ghosh collection (6 ft. 3 ins. by 

2 ft. 8 ins.). The figure of the spiritual ancestor can not 

be distinguished, and the Bodhisatva holds an indistinct 

object in the upper right hand and a rosary in the lower, 

while the upper right holds a lotus and the lower rests 

on the head of a figure of Jambhala standing on rocks to 

the right. A small figure of Sita Tara stands on the left. 

This particular image is unsymmetrical, as length is much 

more than the breadth, like 10th century images of the 
Bengal School of Sculpture. 

C. In the 10th century a. d. there is a second 

1 Ibid., PI. 
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renaissance in Buddhist sculpture. The artists succeeded 
in re-invigorating their products. The best example is 
perhaps the great Buddha at Baudh. This image is still 
in situ. Its temple lay just in front of the Raja s palace 
at Baudh and has simply been covered up by debris on 
account of a local superstition. The total height of this image 
is 6 ft. 9 ins. of which the seated figure measures 4 ft. 3 ins. 
in height and 3ft. 10 ins. from knee to knee. It is seated in 
the Bhumisparsa Mudra on a lotus throne, 1ft. 2ins. in height, 
placed on a pedestal 11 ins, in height and 4 ft. 6 ins. in 
breadth. Like the great Buddha at Udaygiri in the Cuttack 
district, the whole of this image is built up in sections with 
separately carved stones. The only attendant figures are 
two Gandhavvas flying with garlands in their hands on 
the sides of the head. On the whole, the colossus of 
Baudh compares favourably with similar colossi at Udaygiri 
and Lalitagiri in the Cuttack district. The image is 
uninscribed and below the pedestal is the ancient stone 
pavement of the original shrine. 1 There is a certain 
grossness in the face which is certainly wanting in the 
colossi of the Cuttck district. Alike to this colossus is 
another brought from the Cuttack district by Mr. Ajif Ghosh. 
This is a figure of Buddha in the Varada Mudra which 
most probably represents the incident of the subjection 
of the assassins hired by Devadatta to murder Buddha in 
the narrow streets of Rajagriha as indicated by the kneeling 
male to the left of the figure (7 ft. 3 ins. by 2 ft. 9 ins.). 
From the general standard and the expression on the face 
the large image of Sita Tara, with two hands the left hand 

1 About the local superstition connected with this image see Journal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XV. 1929, p . 70. 
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in the Varada Mudra and the right holding a lotus with 
stalk, attended by Bhrikuti with four hands on the right 
and a kneeling male on the left belongs to the third period 
(5 ft. 10 ins. by 2 ft. 2 ins.). Much later in the scale is a small 
image of Buddha in the BhumisparSa Mudra (3 ft. 10 ins, by 
2 ft. 7 ins.). Though the main figure is in the Bhumispar&a 
Mudra it is seated on a large lotus on a stalk below which 
are two figures seated on each side, and a third figure to 
the immediate left of the stalk is a kneeling monk. These 
figures are placed in an attitude and position in which 
the figures of the vanquished Tirthikas and King Prasenajit 
of Ko$ala are to be found in separate images representing 
the great miracle of Sravasti. 1 There are six smaller 
images on the back slab, three on each side. On the 
right to be found, from the top : (1) Manjusri, (2) Vajra- 
sattva and (3) Male seated, two hands. On the left hand 
side we find : (1) Vajrapani, (2) Loke$vara with two hands 
and (3) another LokeSvara. Over the halo of the figure 
are represented the branches of a ASvattha tree indicating 
that the figure is meant to be a Vajrasana-Buddfia- 
Bhaffaraka . On the halo itself we find the Buddhist 
creed, the characters of which enable us to determine the 
age of the sculpture. It is the alphabet of North-eastern 
India, of which the palatal J§a t in which the upper part of 
the letter has ceased to be one curve and is separated 
into two separate strokes : a vertical straight line on the 
left and a curve which touches the straight line on the 
right. In the inscriptions of the adjoining province of 
Bengal this form of §a is used exclusively in the 10fh 
century. The next from of Sa is to be met with for the 

1 Journal Astaflque, Tome IX. 
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first time in the records of Mahipala I of Bengal. So far 
as is known, the earliest occurrence of this transitional 
form is in the Bodh-Gaya inscription of the 26th year of 
Dharmapala. From the fact that this transitional form is 
very largely used in the votive inscriptions of Bengal and 
Bihar in the earlier part of the 10th Century a. d., it 
would be reasonable to infer that the second renaissance 
movement in the plastic art of Orissa also belongs to the 
same period. Images of this class can be called renaissance 
products in a limited sense, because compared with 
specimens of period “A” they are still crude in conception, 
because proportion is not regularly observed and there is 
a general degeneration of ideal in the execution of faces. 

D. In the fourth period of mediaeval plastic activity of 
Orissa there is a reversion to the local type in the 
execution of the human face. This may be called the 
“Oriya type/’ The earliest instance of this is a large figure 
of Buddha, also in the Bhumisparsa Mudra in the Ghosh 
collection (4ft. 4ins. by 2ft. lOins.). The face shows a 
lessening or weakening of the jaws. This becomes more 
pronounced in the colossus of the same collection (6ft. 8ins. 
by 2ft 8ins.) in which the type of the face approximates to 
that of the average low class Oriya of the Garhjats. 
Exactly the same feature is to be observed in the Buddha 
from Khiching 1 in which the branches of the ASvattha 
tree seem to rise out of the Ushntsha on Buddha's head. 

The decline in the standard and the ideals of Orissan 
artists has to be judged according to locality and not in 
a general synthesis. Moreover, the artistic graph is 

1 Bhanja Dynasty of Mayur-Bhanj and fheir ancient capital Khiching, 
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distinctly unparallel between Buddhist, Hindu and Jaina 
images. While the Buddhist centres of Baudh and Udaygiri 
of the Cuttack district and Khiching flourished, plastic art 
was yet in its nascent stage in the great Hindu centre of 

Bhuvane£vara. Khiching was only a minor centre of 

# 

Buddhism, as only one Buddhist temple and a few images, 
decidedly Buddhist, have been discovered there. That 
the art and architecture of Khiching was strongly influenced 
by the contiguous province of south-western Bengal has 
already been noticed by Chanda. 

In the “A” period there are certain characteristics 
which a Coomaraswamy or a Ganguli would have styled 
“Gupta” ; the expression of the face, the modelling of the 
torso and the schematic arrangement of the locks of long 
hair over the shoulders of the Vajrapani, all indicate the 
highest stage of plastic art which Orissa attained in the 
mediaeval period. Let us compare the face of Vajrasattva 
with that of the Tara of period “C” ; the expression on 
the face and the moulding of the torso would vividly 
express the difference between the "A” period and the “C” 
period in the plastic art of Orissa. Consequently, if the 
Buddha in the Bhumispar§a Mudra of the Ghosh collection 
(3ft. lOins. by 2ft. 7ins.) belongs to the earlier part of the 
10th century, all “A” class images, both in the Udaygiri- 
Lalitagiri-Ratnagiri group and at other places can be safely 
assigned to the middle of the 8th century or its beginning. 
In certain periods there is a concurrence between Buddhist 
images in two different centres of Orissa. The fine, 
Marichl from Khiching 1 bears a generic resemblance to the 


1 Ibid, pi, v ( a ). 
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equally fine Irailokya-Vijaya in the collection of Mr. A. K. 
Ghosh (3ft. 2ins. by 1ft. 8ins.). 

Before tackling the general question of Hindu images 
and sculptures we must turn for a minute towards 
early Jaina sculptures. Early mediaeval Jaina images 
are rather rare in Orissa. The best known examples 
are rock-cut figures. One such is a standing image of 
Rishabhanatha in the cave now called Lalatendu Ke£an s 
cave. In general Jaina images, later than the Gupta 
period, are very difficult to judge. This Digambara image 
standing in the stereotyped Kayofsarga posture is unnatural 
and disproportionate, but Jaina canons demand that the 
hands and the ears should be unnaturally long and the 
posture should be that of a soldier standing at attention. 
The face is mutilated and therefore the expression cannot 
be judged. This cave was excavated in the fifth year of 
the little known king Udyotakesari,. 1 We are more fortunate 
in the case of the series of figures in the Bara-bhuji cave, 
where, though no dated inscription is available, the 
sculptures are in better preservation. The twenty-four 
Txrfhahkaras of the present Kalpa are arranged in a row 
along the upper part of the rear and side walls, with an 
umbrella on the head of each and below the lotus 
throne, the Lanchhana , Vriksha of each. Under each 
Jtrfhahkara , separated by a broad plain band, is the 
Sflsana-devi of each. The sculptures generally agree 
in character with the “C” period of Buddhist sculpture 
and appear to belong to the late 9th or the early 10th 

century a. d. 


1 See Ante. Vol. I. 
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There is a sudden break in the mediaeval plastic art 
of Orissa. The great Hindu centres are BhuvaneSvara 
and Jajpur, and at both places the Hindu sculptures are 
much earlier than those of Puri or Konarak. As Chanda 
has pointed out, the splendid sculptures of Khiching have 
very little connection in the earlier stages with the 
evolution of the plastic art of Orissa in general. Orissa 
still abounds in sculptures of all classes, but no attempt 
has yet been made to survey them, in order that analysis 
or synthesis may be possible. In 1911-12 the writer 
collected a large number of images from the compound 
of the Kedara-gauri temple at Bhuvanesvara and the old 
Circuit house at Puri for the Archaeological section of the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta, which vary in date from the 
8th to the 13fh century. Though extremely interesting 
from the point of vew of Hindu Iconography, they could 
not be precisely dated at that time and offered no help 
to the study of the evolution of plastic art of Orissa. Such 
a study, forming just the beginning of a regular synthesis, 
has become possible after Chanda’s exploration of 
Khiching, his intelligent study of the sculptures of the 
Lipgaraja or Krittivasa temple, Prof. Chakladar’s researches 
in the Udaygiri, Lalitagiri and Ratnagiri sites along with the 
publication of Wilhelm Cohn’s Indische Plasfik. Codring- 
tons Ancient India and Coomaraswamy’s History of 
Fine Art in India and Indonesia . As soon as the 
analysis of Buddhist sculptures is over, the student is 
faced with a very serious difficulty, a paucity of 
inscribed sculptures, which can be, more or less 
precisely dated. In the study of Hindu sculptures one 
has to fall back upon great centres like Bhuvanesvara, 
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Jajpur and Konarak and select images still in situ. 
Thereafter, when special characteristics have been 
determined, we can proceed with the chronology and 
art criticism. 

Chanda’s partial excavation of the area around the 
temple of KifichakeSvari at Khiching has brought to light 
hundreds of beautiful sculptures and architectural 
specimens. In the narrow neck of the undulated country 
between the river Khayar-bandhan in the north and the 
Kanta-Khayar in the south are situated the ruins 
of Khiching. On the southern bank of the Khayar- 
bandhan is a fort ascribed to King Virafa, rectangular 
in shape and surrounded by a wet ditch. There is a 
larger fort near the north bank of the river Kanta-Khayar 
of the same shape and surrounded by masonry walls and a 
wet ditch. The space between these forts contains 
numerous temples, large and small tanks and small mounds. 
The entire place, as seen by the writer in March 1929, is 
the site of a large ancient city peopled by a much more 
civilized race than the modem inhabitants—mostly Kols, 
Santals, Oraons and a few regular Oriyas. In this ancient 
city the majority of Hindu temples were situated between 
the Kanachira and Kukuda-ghara tanks, the centre of 
attraction being the temple of Chamunda called Kincha- 
keSvarl. At a little distance from the modem hut, in which 
the fine image of Chamunda is kept, is the temple of 
Chandrasekhara, which is the only ancient structure still 
intact in the neighbourhood. At a greater distance are 
the ruins of the Buddhist temple called Itamundia, while 
near the Kukudaghara tank is the only other standing 
structure, the temple, now called Kutai-Tundi. But 
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Chanda’s exploration has brought to light four or five 
plinths of ancient temples inside the circle shown on the 
map as “Wire fencing.” If is now possible to judge the 
date of Khiching sculptures as a general whole and deter¬ 
mine their co-relation with those of the Buddhist centre of 
Udaygiri-Lalitagiri-Ratnagiri and the Hindu centre of 
BhuvaneSvara. Khiching sculptures were certainly influenced 
by the art of other provinces, specially that of South¬ 
western Bengal. Inspite of this fact we can easily 
distinguish three different stages in the plastic art of this 
locality : 

A. The earliest period of Hindu Art, which is certainly 
older than the oldest sculpture in the Liftgaraja temple at 
BhuvaneSvara and possibly also than the decorative human 
figures on the Muktesvara. Inspite of the influence from 
South-western Bengal, this is the beginning of the best 
period of Hindu sculpture in Orissa. The lower part of 
the door jamb recovered from the Khandiya Deul shows 
a typically South-Indian over-developed bust in females, 
the Lalifa-bhatiga posture of both female figures; and 
above all, in the larger jamb, the three exquisitely beautiful 
vertical bands :—(a) the meandering creeper beginning 
with a Satyrical figure at the bottom and with pairs of 
amorini in the inter-spaces, (b) the broad central band with 
bizarre arabesque, the beginning of which Indian art shows 
for the first time in the Gupta period proper and which 
culminates in the great Hoysala school of Belur and Sravana 
Bejgola and (c) the narrowest band on the proper left, 
consisting of a new type in ornamental foliage. 1 To the 

* Cha ^ a 7 5 ^* Dynasty of Mayurbhanj and their Ancient Capital 
Khiching, PL //. 
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same class belongs the still complete door frame of the 
Kutai-Tundi temple. 1 The remarks about the door jambs 
from the Khandiya Deul apply with the equal vigour to the 
two female figures in PL X, but No. 115 shows that the 
influence of the art of South-western Bengal was not 
entirely predominant in Khiching. This sculpture is 
certainly the precursor of the splendid decorative figurines 
of the Lingaraja and the Raja-Rani. The incomplete nature 
of the giant Siva 2 and the Nartesvara 3 prevents us from 
judging the extent of foreign influence but the attendant 
figurines are of the same class as No. 115 of PI. X. The 
upper part of the Naga possesses the face of the regular 
Kolian type and therefore cannot be classed as a regular 
Orissan sculpture. 

The Buddha in the Bhumisparsa Mudra and the female 
with the child recovered from the Khandiya Deul are 
regularly Orissan in features and the latter is the precursor 
of the decorative figures of the later temples ; 4 some of 
which found an asylum in the Indian Museum at Calcutta 
before 1882. 5 A comparison of this figure with those in 
the Calcutta Museum shows that the affected pose of the 
latter figures is absent in Khiching sculpture. The 
accentuation of the hips, the affected posture of the torso 
and the impossible position in at least one of the Calcutta 
Museum figures show that Khiching art of the earliest 
period is not conventionalized to the extent of the Raja-Rani 

1 Ibid., PL V. 

2 Ibid., PL XI. 

3 Ibid., PI. XV. 

4 Ibid., PL XIII (b) 

5 Orissa and Her Remains, PL XVI. 
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group. At the same time attention must be drawn to the 
peculiarly southern coiffure , reminiscent of Ajanfa, almost 
entirely absent in contemporary purely northern plastic 
art. 1 The difference between the artistic ideal of the “A” 
period of Khiching and that of the decorative figures of 
the temple of Krittivasa or Lingaraja cannot be better 
illustrated than by a comparison of the figure of 5iva from 
the great temple at Khiching 2 with that of Kartikeya in one 
of the side niches of the Virriana of the Lifigaraja. 5 In the 
latter, art had become stereotyped and had lost the virile 
equipoise of the best period of Khiching. The regular 
Orissan type is to be found in the splendid Mahisha- 
Mardini from Khiching 4 as well as the two Nagas of the 
“B”period from the same place. 5 

Before proceeding with the narrative of the final stages 
in the evolution of plastic art in Orissa we must turn aside 
for a moment to consider certain statements of the late 
Mr. Mano Mohan Ganguly. The first statement worth 
noticing is “Indian artists have not thought it worth 
their while to copy from the life ; art was to them a means 
of removing the veil surrounding nature, or apparent 
reality. To copy from a living model, they knew to be a 
very easy task not worth pursuing ; in this, they could have 
easily excelled if they would, and this is borne out by 
reference to the magnificent war-horse led by a warrior 
or the huge elephant lying within the compound of the 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


115 0fth ‘ *****a-m> and PI. XH1 (4) 

Ibid: PI. XX. 

Ibid: PI. XXI. 

Ibid: PI. XXIV. 
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temple at Konarka, or the huge bull within the precincts of 

the temple of Lingaraja at Bhuvanesvara.” 1 The statement 

is misleading and incorrect. Regarding the unnatural 

idealism of mediaeval art in India we must take each class 

separately. The high standard of plastic art reached by 

Orissan artists prove definitely that artists of this province 

copied nature only where it was required, e. g., the bas- 

reliefs in the Lingaraja or the Konarak temples ; but they 

followed their own standard of idealism in the case of 

« 

divine or semi-divine figures, where the real form was really 
unknown. Even Coomaraswamy did not observe this 
difference. 2 

The next point which must be noticed in connection 
with the evolution of plastic art in Orissa is the presence 
of indecent figures in exterior decorations of temples. 
About this the late Mr. Ganguly observes “One of the 
most perplexing features of Orissan Architecture and 
Sculpture is the presence of indecent figures defiling the 
sacred walls of the Jagamohana, Natamandira, &c., except 
those of the sanctum. The sight of such figures repre¬ 
senting various scenes of voluptuousness is puzzling and 
nauseating. One is at a loss to understand why they have 
a place at all within the sacred enclosure. Not being able 
to account for this anomaly, one is surely to be led into 
the pitfall of an erroneous conclusion that the artist who 
designed these ornaments to decorate the outer walls of a 
temple must have belonged to a race most morally 
depraved, and vicious. I enquired of the local pandits 
for a reasonable explanation, who could offer none, I came 

1 Orissa and Her Remains, p. 225. 

Essays in National Idealism, p. 25. 
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fo learn afterwards that such indecent figures are prevalent 
not only in Orissa, but in other parts of India as well. As 
an illustration, I may cite the case of the temple of the 
Kandarya Mahadeva at Khajuraho in Bundelkhand.” 1 

The presence of indecent figures on religious edifices • 
is still a puzzle. They are not confined to any particular 
sect or to any province. In Orissa they are fo be found 
in the Saiva temples of BhuvaneSvara, the Vaishnava 
temple at Puri and the Saura temple at Koiiaraka. They 
are found on some of the Khajuraho temples in Central 
India and many of the modem temples of Bengal, where 
indecent figures are found in terra cotta. Finally, they 
are still used in the painting and decoration of metal and 
wooden rafhas of the Bengali Vaishnavas. In the writer’s 
childhood there were numerous such figures belonging 
fo the rafha of zamindars of Kunjaghafa, who are 
descended from Maharaja Nanda Kumar Rai, in the 
Murshidabad district of Bengal. 

Finally, the late Mi*. Ganguly ventures forth a theory 
which is extremely impossible and fallacious. Early in 
the last century writers on Indian art and antiquities 
spoke glibly of Buddhist railings, Buddhist Stupas, etc., 
but now we know that the stupa or the tree in railing.was 
a device common both to Buddhism and Jainism. Mr. 
Ganguly states : “I have referred to a decided Buddhist 
reminiscence noticed in the Brahminical sculpture of 
Orissa ; I have shown in the second chapter that Orissa 
at one rime was a seat of Buddhism, and as an offshoot 
of Brahmmism, if was slowly assimilated by the former 
throughout the length and breadth of India, and formed 

1 Ibid., pp. 227-28. ‘ * 

51 
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an integral part of if. The religious rites of the parent 
stock and the branch got nicely commingled together; 
without referring to any particular text such as that of 
the Mahayana Tanfrika school, this can be clearly proved 
by making a comparative study of the Buddhistic and 
Brahminical iconography. I have already mentioned in 
this chapter some of the allied features. The figure III, 
Plate V (A) illustrating floral devices issuing out of a vase 
or urn is a distinct piece of Buddhist sculpture noticed 
on some of the Buddhist remains. This is met with in 
the temples of Parasuramesvara and Vaital at 
Bhuvanesvara. This ornamental device is noticed in the 
Buddhist and Brahminical caves at Elura.” 1 It will not 
be necessary to go far in order to prove the fallacy of 
Mr. Ganguly’s ideals about the sectarian origin of these 
decorative motifs . None of the Buddhist, Jaina or 
Hindu excavations of Verul (called Ellora or Elura by 
mistake) can be earlier than the 7th century a.d. Yet the 
same motifs in a chaster and more elegant form have been 
found by Rai Bahadur Pandit Daya Ram Sahni in the 
Dasavatara temple at Deogadh in the Jhansi district 
and by the writer at Bhumra in the Nagod State. 

The evolution of the chaitya-window as a decorative 
motif is nowhere better illustrated in India than in the 
early mediaeval temples of Orissa (800-1200 a.d.). It has 
been stated above that the chaitya-windows of the 
Parasuramesvara are early Gupta in form. The two 
types used in the Jagamohana of this temple can be 
traced back as early as the lintel bearing the Kshanfi - 
vadin Jafaka in the Sarnath Museum. But the great 

1 Orissa and Her Remains, pp. 233-36. 
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chaitya-windows on the facades of the faikhata show 
the beginning of stylization. In the first stage the chaitya- 
window is practically the same. It is converted into 
three separate chaitya-windows, one over the other. 
There are three similar ones over the central niche at the 
back and two such over the side niches. 1 The next step 
is reached in the Muktesvara where the base is formed 
by a narrow band bearing small sunken panels with 
bas-reliefs, one of the very best examples of the idea 
of real naturalism and perspective of the Orissa artist. 
Even the side wings are complete. The medallion 
consists of five different circles, unconcentric, but placed 
within one another. The largest periphery contains a 
bell in the centre, hung from a ellipsoid projection on 
the top of the medallion, from a chain which issues out 
of the mouth of a Ktrffimukfia placed above the 
projection. The second is much smaller and contains 
a lotus. The third and fourth are really one, and the 
fourth and the smallest contains a human head in relief. 
The bands of the Sikhara on the sides are really 
innumerable chaitya-windows, superimposed, in fret work. 
In the Vimana of the Liftgaraja we see the next step, in 
which the ornament consists of a large chaitya-window 
above, and a smaller one in projection in front of it, 
while below the smaller chaitya-window there is a third, 
of about the same size. The larger chaitya-window 
contains two circular medallions while the same 
number are to be found in the two smaller 
ones. The chaitya-window mofif is amply used over 
this facet, at the base of which this collection of 

1 Ibid^ P/s. Xll-XUI. 
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chaitya-windows has been placed. A similar arrangement 
is to be found in the central facet of the northern 
facade also. Slightly diversified is the chaitya-window 
in the central facet of the northern facade of the 
Jagamohana , but here there is a bas-relief below it and a 
miniature temple on each flank. This arrangement 
occupies the central area of six out of the nine steps in 
the lowest tier of the pyramidal roof. There is a similar 
arrangement in the second tier where the chaitya-windows 
occupy five out of seven steps, but in this case there are 
Sikharas instead of stepped pyramids on the miniature 
temples on the sides. There is only one chaitya-window 
with two medallions. Exactly the same arrangement is 
to be found in the central facet of the southern facade of 
the Jagamohana. The large and beautiful chaitya-window 
on the ends of the Vaital Deul are slightly earlier. They 
resemble those in the facade of the Visvakarma Cave at 
Ellora or Verul. 1 There are two chaitya-windows over 
the central niche of the type of the panels of the Gandhara 
niches, consisting of a central circular projection with a 
pointed top and a segment of an arch hanging from each 
end of the central portion. 2 The lower chaitya-window 
is complete with medallion but without side wings and 
has been placed over the pilasters as a roof; but only the 
two segments of arcs are preserved of the upper and 
larger chaitya-window. Most probably the upper part of 
this chaitya-window was destroyed when this portion was 
plastered over and the three Amalakas surmounted by 
Trisulas placed over it by somebody ignorant of the shape 

1 Coomaraswamy —A Hsfory of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, PI. 

2 Foucher— L'Arf Greco-Bouddhique du Gandhara. 
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of the Dravidian Gopuram. The chaitya-window occurs 

in its latest stylized form on the Sikhara of the Raja-Rani, 

where the arcs of two superimposed chaifya-windows 

have coalesced to form something of the shape of Saracenic 

arch. This form of the chaitya-window alone will be 

sufficient to prove the very late date of the Raja-Rani, 

because in Samath my friend Pt. Govinda Malaviya has 

succeeded in proving that the coalescence of the arcs of 

the upper and lower chaifya-windows cannot be earlier 

than the beginning of the 11th century. Further stylization 

of the chaifya-window is to be observed in the temple of 

Lakshml in the compound of the temple of Jagannatha at 

Puri. Here the upper arc and the sidewings have formed 

a separate figure in which under a pointed arch there are 

three medallions, circular in shape but the peripheries of 

which intersect. The plastering of the temple of Jagannatha 

and the total destruction of ornaments of the exterior of 

the Vimana and the Jagamohana have made it impossible 

to judge the shape of the chaitya-window used in these 

two structures. The final form of the chaitya-window in 

Orissan buildings is to be found in the plinth of the 

Vimana of the Surya Deul at Konarak. The chaitya-window 

forms a bold projection in the plinth moulding, the Pada t 

just below the Kumbha , and stands chastely apart between 

the larger Kumbhas in projection. From the top of if rises 

along projection, which ends in a rectangular sunken 

panel, containing a meandering creeper which ends just 
below the Basanfa. 1 

From the earliest period of mediaeval art in Orissa 


1 For the Provincial terminology 
PI. II, IV (A) 


see Orissa and Her Remains. 
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till the 13th century a. d., another favourite device was 
the Naga pillar. We find the use of if for the first time 
in the twin temples at Gandharadi, where each opening 
of the stylized chaitya-window of the Lingaraja type is 
profusely used, as also in the Surya Deul at Konarak. Here 
we find chaitya-windows with two medallions and the 
upper projection ending in a Kirffimukha and the entire 
motif surrounded by ornamental foliage. In other cases 
we find a chaitya-window placed over another medallion, 
both having more than one concentric medallion. 1 This 
is the last phase in the evolution of this motif , which was 
neglected by later artists and is almost totally absent in 
the Bhogamandapa of the temple of Jagannatha at Puri. 

Jagamohana is flanked by a pair of thick pillars each 
of which is surrounded by the scaly coils of the body of 
a snake from the bottom upward. The upper part of 
the pillar or pilaster of the right hand side ends in the 
bust of a male and that on the left with that of a female. 2 
Such Naga pillars are conspicuous by their absence in 
the temple of Parasuramesvara. They re-appear once 
more in the Muktesvara as thin columns used as pilasters 
in the exterior. 3 The best Naga pillars in the compound 
of the Lingaraja are those to be found on the Jagamohana 
of the temple of Parvati, which nobody seems to have 
photographed up to this time. The Naga pillars of the 
Muktesvara and the Lingaraja groups are thin pilasters 
and not bold round mouldings like those of the twin 
temples at Gandharadi or those of the Raja-Rani. The 

1 William Cohn—In disc he Plasfik., Berlin. 1923, Tafel, 69. 

2 Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XV, Pis ; 

3 Orissa and Her Remains, p. 283. 
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Naga pillars in these two temples stand in magnificent 
relief against the openings. Exactly similar are the 
splendid fragments of Naga pillars discovered by Chanda 
at Khiching, none of which have been reproduced as 
yet except a small Nagi and two Nagas. 1 The Naga 
pilasters of the Muktesvara show the bodies of the 
snakes as descending instead of ascending. The front 
door of the Jagamohana shows the Nagas ascending as 
at Gandharadi. There is a gap between the Raja-Rani 
and the temple of Lakshmi in the compound of the 
Jagannatha at Puri where we find for the first time 
twin Nagas on the same pillar (Naga-yugma) as well as 


a combination of three Nagas ( Naga-frayt ). Like the 
exquisite temple of Parvatl in the Lingaraja enclosure, 
the temple of Lakshmi in the compound of the Jagannatha 
temple has attracted very little attention. The Vimana 
has been rebuilt in later times, but the Jagamohana 
and the Nafamandira are still well preserved and in 
these two structures, the twin Nagas and the three 
Nagas can be seen to their best advantage. Such Naga 
pilasters were also profusely used at Konarak, and here we 
see the general decline in the idea, in the loss of 
the sense of proportion and the expression of idealistic 
beauty on the faces.* Before proceeding to discuss 
he art of the final renaissance in Orissa we must turn 
for a while to the two exotics in the mediaeval temnle 

sjsr ri T*- *• v - »<£ 

«»P « . belonging _ ‘■JSV- 


1 Khiching Pis. XXU-XXHI. 
1 hdisch. Plasflh. Tafet. 06 . 
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Parasuramesvara and the shape of its Jagamohana 
corroborates the evidence. The principal decorative motif 
is the unchanged chaifya-wlndow of the Visvakarma 
cave type which is found in the Parasuramesvara 
temple only. The perpendicular projection in front of 
the Vimana also shows this type of the chaifya-windows. 1 
The Jagamohana is exactly of the same shape in plan 
and elevation as those of the Parasuramesvara and the 
Gandharadi temples. The chastity of the carving and 
the sparse decorative motifs prove it to be slightly 
earlier than the Mukfesvara. Its date has been discussed 
in the previous chapters, but the special distinctive 
feature of the decorative art of this temple is, like 
its architecture, the southern development of the 
Gandhara type of the chaitya-window. 

Like the Vaifal Deul the Raja-Rani is an exotic in 
Orissan architecture. In this temple human figures, used 
in decoration, are perhaps the finest. In chastity of design, 
poise in execution and sense of proportion the Raja-Rani 
figures are perhaps unrivalled. 2 So also in the case of 
pure decorative motifs like the meandering creeper turning 
into scroll ornamental foliage, the Raja-Rani possesses a 
distinct advantage over the Lingaraja or the Ananta 
Vasudeva. In the south-western corner of the Raja-Rani 
human figures used as ornaments occur on alternate 
recessed corners. The intervening corners bear three 
narrow bands on each facet, two of which coalesce, but 
forming six bands on two adjoining facets: (1) Narrow 

band with the meandering creeper, (2) Ornamental 

l Orissa and Her Remains, PI. XVIII. 

Indische Plasfih, Tafel. 57-59. 
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foliage, (3) meand ering creeper intermixed with ornamental 
foliage, (4) ornamental foliage of a different type, (5) 
meandering creeper forming round medallions containing 
ornamental foliage and (6) narrow band with a creeper. 
Just above this portion there is a projection, above which 

are to be found six similar bands in which the decorative 

% 

motifs issue from the mouths of Geese and Makaras. 
There is a greater degree of elasticity in all of these 
motifs . Like most art critics Cohn makes the mistake of 
placing this temple in the 12th or 13th century a.d., 
whereas the form of its Sikhara clearly proves that it is 
later than the Lingaraja but earlier than the Jagannatha 
temple. 


The art of the Jagannatha temple at Puri is as crude 
as its architecture, but the vandalism of the priests of 
Puri has left very little of the carving of the Vimana 
and the Jagamohanas uncovered to judge its standard. 
In March 1929 the writer observed that patches of 
plaster had been removed from the Vimana , and it is 
absolutely certain that the decorative art of this temple, 
i. e. t as much of it as can be certainly ascribed to 
Anantavarman ChodagaAga, is far more crude than that 
of the Raja-R§ni. There is a certain stamp of haste and 
carelessness in every bit of carving that is still visible on 
its Vimana and Jagamohana. The obscene figures on 
these two structures have been made more hideous still by 
the application of colours in order to heighten their 
shameless obscenity. In March 1929 a number of brackets 
and has reliefs of the most grossly revolting type were 

nn me writer, at that time, whether they 
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came from the Vim ana or the Jagamohana. They were 
much more crude and barbarous than sculptures still 
to be seen on the body of the Vimana and the 
Jagamohana. 

So much has been written on the Surya Deul at 
Konarak and the high standard of its art that it is 
almost impossible to place the art of Konarak in its 
proper position in the chronological scale and at the 
same time to convince readers of the accuracy of such 
statements. 

According to Codrington Messrs. Havell and Coomar- 
swamy believe that “to the Indian mind this expression 
of the idealism of body and soul or of the longing 
of the soul for God seemed perfectly natural and 
that in carving or contemplating erotic motifs, no 
merely physical sensual image was intended or received. 
My knowledge of Indian thought is insufficient to 
allow me to judge of the correctness of this view. 
An element of wantonness does undoubtedly assert 
itself in art more boldly at some period of social culture 
than at others, and we must envisage certain aspects 
of mediaeval carving as a part of the fanfric attitude 
which was characteristic of Indian religious philosophy 

between the 10th and 12th centuries.” 1 

In the first place, it is extremely difficult to appraise 

the art of Konarak, because it is isolated and very few 
specimens of this period have been discovered in Orissa. 
In the second place, it has to be admitted that after 
the hideous plastic art of the JagannStha temple at Pun 

there was a distinct artistic renaissance in the middle 

i Rolhenstein -Introduction to Codrington s Ancient India, p. 6. 
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the 13th century. We can not call the art of Konarak 
anything else but the product of a renaissance movement 
in the 13th century. In the third place, there is a 
break in the continuity of Orissan plastic activity for 
nearly a couple of centuries after the death of Narasiihha I, 
and the next step is reached in the middle of the 
15th century, when the Bhogamandapa of the temple of 
JagannStha at Puri was built 

Considered as a renaissance movement, Konarak 
human figures certainly lack the high ideal in their 
authors which we find in the figure work of the 

Lingaraja, Ananta Vasudeva and the Raja-Rani, not to 
speak of the higher standard of similar work of Khiching 
and the Lalitagiri-Ratnagiri-Udaygiri group. It is certainly 
much more vigorous than the figure work of the 

Liftgar5ja, but it lacks the refinement of the ideal of 
the latter. It is this forceful and virile expression 
which appeals immediately to those, specially artists, 
who judge the art of Konarak by itself and do not 
attempt a comparative study of the sculpture of Orissa 
as a whole. So far as I know no comparative study 
of Orissan sculpture, beginning with the early mediaeval 
Buddhist art of the Cuttack district and ending with the 
much cruder art of the eastern gate of the inner 
enclosure of the temple of Jagannfitha, has ever been 
instituted. Compared with the “A” period of Buddhist 
Art the virile art of Konarak is decidedly coarse and 
barbaric. After the end of the 12th century Orissa 
was practically isolated from the rest of Northern 
India after the Musalman conquest of Bengal at the 
end of the 12th century. The Haihaya kingdom of 
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Tripuri had already followed and that of Ratnapura 
had become a small and unimportant principality. 
In the south Varangal and the Chalukya-Choja kingdom 
of the Telugu country had lapsed into aboriginal 
barbarism. What it had gained in vigour of expression, 
it had certainly lost in the exquisite delicacy of touch of 
the Raja-Rani period. The best examples of survival of 
the influence on ideals of the earlier periods are to be 
found in the dancing female figures on the medallions of 
the wheels of the Rafha on the base of the entire structure. 1 
On the other hand other human figures, both decent and 
indecent, in the plinth as well as in bas reliefs, bring in 
the virility of expression and general loss of refinement. 
If we compare the style, proportion and the expression 
of the face of the indecent figures in the body of the 
temple 2 with that of the bas reliefs with the exquisite and 
chaste figure work of the Raja-Rani we can not but come 
to any other conclusion. 3 4 Even the execution of the 12th 
century figures of Bhuvane£vara are infinitely superior to 
the majority of figures discovered at Konarak, that we 
have got either on the body of the temple or in the 
sculpture shed. The best female figure selected by Cohn 
is infinitely inferior to all female figures of the Buddhist 
centre of Udaygiri-Lalitagiri-Ratnagiri. All the Naga 
figures discovered at Konarak are coarse and dispropor¬ 
tionate compared to those of Gandharadi, Khiching and 
the Raj3-R5pi temples. 5 The great door jamb overcrowd- 

1 Cohn—Indische Plastlk, Tafet, 72. 

2 Ibid., Pis. 62-63, 65, 75-76. 

3 Ibid., Pis. 57-59. 

4 Ibid., PI. 64. 5 Ibid., PL 66. 
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ed with its nine bands of carving lack the natural poise or 
the exquisite charm of the less-ornamented jambs discover¬ 
ed after the dismantling of the Khandiya Deul at Khiching. 
The Konarak architect and artist had forgotten the grander 
effect of simplicity and overcrowded as much ornament 
as he could within a little space. 1 The bas reliefs in 
Chlorite which decorated the niches on the exterior are 
extremely unnatural in proportion of the human body and 
in the majority of cases the attitude. Let us compare the 
posture of the horse in one and the position of the seated 
figure at the foot of Krishna seated on a throne on the 
other. The worst example is the proportion between the 
rider and the driver of the elephant in the first bas relief 
on PL 75. 2 These bas reliefs of Konarak remind one very 
forcibly of the very barbaric but extremely forceful terra 
cotta plaques discovered by Messrs. Th. Bloch and 
K. N. Dikshit of the Archaeological Survey of India at 
TamriSvari in the North-Eastern Frontier Tract, to the 
east of Sadiya, in Northeastern Assam. 3 

The same characteristics are to be observed in the 
images of the Sun God still in sifu in one of the niches 
of the Vimana of Konarak. Two of them are of the 
ordinary type of standing images of the Sun with two 
hands, while the third is a special image on horse-back. 
The position of the first two is stiff and stilted. The 
Bengal images of the 12th century are far superior 
to those. Even the Belur and Arsikere images of the 

1 Ibid* PL 68. 

2 Ibid* Pis. 75-76. 
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13th century are infinitely superior to these two figures 
in idealistic expression and execution. The canons 
nowhere lay down in the rules that the Sun God should 
be made to stand stiff as a martinet, and variations 
have been used in other schools of art, such as the 
Chandella school of Khajuraho-Mahoba and the fine 
ParamSra specimens of the temples at Kukdesvar and 
Nemawar, both of which still remain to be studied. 
In the attendant figures the artist has attempted to 
introduce some grace by making them bhafiga . But 
the general effect is mean on account of the overcrowding 
of the back slab. Inspite of a decidedly better treatment 
of the expression on the face and the proportion of 
the torso, the trefoil arch of the back slab seems to 
press down over the head of the god and the Ktrffimukha 
on the top of the trefoil had to be compressed within 
a very short space. With the exception of the figures 
of the horses there is very little to remind one of the 
glories of the ancient plastic art of the country. The 
image reproduced by Cohn, in which the figure of 
Aruna is not damaged, is certainly better modelled 
than the other, as with the exception of the central 
horse others are carved side-ways. There is an attempt 
to depict a smile on the face of the first image and 
grave serenity on that of the first in which two additional 
kneeling figures are to be found in the sides of the 
god. The third image is very rare from the point of 
view of iconography, as it shows the Sun God riding 
on the back of a horse. Of course, it can be recognise 
by the boots on his legs. The action of the horse an 
the proportions of the figure of the God are natura, 
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but the general want of sense of proportion of the 
Konarak artist is shown by the want of proportion 
between the horse and its rider. 

On account of the vigour of expression in the 13th 

century renaissance of Konarak, figures of animals are 

much better executed on the whole than human figures. 

The lion became extinct in north-eastern India and 

therefore the artist’s idea of that animal became unreal 

even in the 8th century a. d. The pairs of lions flanking 

the door of the Jagamohana in front, are quite unnatural, 

but not so the kneeling figures of the elephant, which is 

still a native of the jungles of the Garhjat. In the 

representation of the lion the idea of the Orissan artist 

was as much correct as that of the Gandharan Greek 

in the 1st century b.c. Where the artist had the 

opportunity of studying animal forms in life,—tigers, 

elephants and deer,—his productions are super-excellent. 

The colossal pairs of elephants on the northern side are 

often mistaken by visitors on moon-lit nights to be 

real. 1 But similar high praise can not be bestowed on 

the pairs of horses with riders in the compound of the 

same temple. They are disporportionate and unnatural, 

proving that the horse was not a familiar sight in 
Orissa. 

The decorative art of the Sun Temple at Konarak is 
slightly different in form from that of Puri and 
BhuvaneSvara. The principal defect of the architect and 
artist is a general want of poise in overcrowding the 
available surface with human, semi-divine and divine 
figures, arabesque, ornamental foliage, etc. The eye 

1 Cohn —Indische PlasUk, Tafel, 61, 
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does not get the rest which it needs after the sparse 
ornamentation and chastity of decoration in the LiftgarSja 
or the Raja-Rani. Let us take as an example the great 
platform on which the Surya Deul and its Jagamohana 
were built. The sides of this platform are so over¬ 
crowded with ornaments and bas reliefs, pilasters and 
pillars, human figures and wheels that, except for the 
very serious student, the general effect is of weariness 
after a few moments. Even in the case of the 
pediment of the temple, the Vimana itself, the over 
powering sense of overcrowding is lamentable. The 
wheels standing out in magnificent relief are covered 
with stylized meandering creepers forming volutes, and 
every inch of available space is occupied. What a 
magnigicent relief they would have caused if they had 
stood out in plain bareness against the overcrowed 
back grounds of the walls. Instead of this there are large 
medallions on alternate spokes containing decent as well 
as indecent figures and even some of the hubs have been 
transformed into medallions with figures. 

Compared with the Raja-Rani or the Lingaraja, another 
difference in the decorative style in Konarak is the larger 
use of the human figure in exterior decoration, in the 
place of pure decorative motifs. In this respect Konarak 
betrays a closer affinity to the South Central temple 
decoration, e.g., those of Khajuraho and Nemawar. 
Almost every inch of the available space in one section 
of the pediment is almost entirely occupied with human 
figures and lions, the inter-spaces being filled up with 
plain geometrical figures. While the human figures o 
the Chlorite bas-reliefs are very crude and degenerate, 
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the bea utiful symmefery and natural poise of the long bas 
relief at the base of the plinth is at once apparent. They 
represent soldiers on the march, wild elephants in the 
forests, Kheda operations, etc. Unfortunately these bas 

reliefs have not been completely dug out and are not 
always to be seen. 


There are many temples in Orissa outside the beaten 

tract and many of them belonging to the time of the early 
and late Ganga kings. The country has not been properly 
surveyed as yet. Consequently plans and elevations of 
these are not available. Hence in dealing with the plastic 
art of Orissa one has to depend upon big centres like 
Bhuvanesvara, Puri and Konarak. The Mddala Panji in- 
foms us that the Bhogamandapa of the temple of Jagannatha 
at Puri was built by the Emperor Purushoftama (1470-97) 
This is the only part of the Puri temple in which the 
ornamentations are still free from plaster and whitewash. 
In h.s building the exterior is as full of carvings and bas- 
rekefs as that on the Jagamohana of Konarak. Unfor¬ 
tunately no photographs have been taken of these decora- 
ons up fill now. The carvings consist of two different 
classes of decorations ; (i) free standing high reliefs 
depicting scenes mostly unidentified and (ii) decorations 

2? Zf £ b ° % " ,he - - 5 
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the human figures, in many cases, are in a stilted unnatural 
pose and the more so in the case of the Bhogamandapa. 
The decorations on the southern side of this Bhogamandapa 
are now obscured by a later covered passage, leading from 
the kitchen as far as the Nafamandir. Some of the reliefs 
on this building have been described by the late Mr. 
Mano Mohan Ganguli. 1 

Between the Bhogamandapa and the outer gateway 
leading to the street, in front of which the Arunasfambha 
from Konarak stands, there are three gateways in the inner 
enclosure. The central of these openings is in a line with 
the Singh Darwaja and the eastern gate of the 
Bhogamandapa. This doorway is also covered with de¬ 
corations in the Konarak style, but the carvings are much 
later, being in fact later than those of the Bhogamandapa? 
The very crude and unnatural human figures, the inartistic 
Naga pilasters, etc., testify to its late date. Nobody has 
yet made it known to the public whether there is any 
record of its erection in the local chronicles. It seems to 
be certain from the style of carving that it belongs to 
the period of the faineant Gajapafis of Khurda. 

The plastic art of Orissa possesses such a long history 
of its own and is so very varied in character that a 
full treatment of this subject consonant with its dignity 
and importance would require a separate monograph. 
It is not possible to deal with its significance in a 

1 Orissa and Her Remains. 1912, pp. 423-24. 

2 The late Mr. Mano Mohan Ganguli was of opinion that the ga e 
was erected about thirty years before the date of the publicaUo 
his work ; but the style of carving should have convinced him t a su 
work could not be produced in Orissa even in the 18th century. 5 
and Her Remains, p. 411. 
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small chapter appended to a general history of the 
country from the earliest times to the British period. 
I have attempted therefore to give a brief outline of 
the great centres of plastic activity in this province 
from the 2nd century b. c. to the 16th. Before the time 
of Kharavela there is only one monument in Orissa, 
the elephant figure at Dhauli just over the edicts of 
Asoka. The figure of the elephant however is not so 
elegant as those to be found on the capitals of pillars of 
A£oka. The sunken panel on which the edicts are 
carved was originally as well polished as the 
pillars and capitals of A£oka discovered in other places 
of India, but hardly any polish of the well known 
Mauryan type is to be discerned on the elephant It 
can therefore be regarded as a specimen of contemporary 
local art. The next step is reached in the cave temples 
like the Ananta, RSni-Nur, Svargapurl and Mafichapuri 
caves in the Udaygiri-Khapdagiri group. They are closely 
followed by the minor caves on these hills of the first 
century b. c. The art of the earlier group of caves has 
been called stiff and deteriorated by Sir John Marshall. 
Still less appealing to the student of Indian Plastic Art 
are the minor cave temples of the 1st century b. c. 
Then comes the great gap of at least six centuries, during 
which we do not know anything of Orissan art and 
architecture. Suddenly at the end of the 7th century a.d. 
we find a highly developed school of art entirely Buddhist 
in nature at Udaygiri and Ratnagiri in the Cuttack district 
No other group of Orissan sculpture has surpassed or 
probably will ever surpass the earliest group of art products 
used by the Buddhist monks of this area in ideal 
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technique and execution. The inscriptions on the majority 

of them prove that this high-tide of plastic excellence can 

not be earlier than the first half of the 8th century or 

the second half of the 7th. It is therefore to be admitted 

that Orissa did not share in the great renaissance of 

art in Northern India in the 5th and the 6fh centuries 

a. d., generally called Gupta art. It is rather dangerous, 

in the absence of materials, to state that there was no 

corresponding revival of art in Orissa during the Gupta 

period. It is also difficult to say for what reasons 

there was no renaissance in Orissa in the 6th~7th 

centuries when the great Southern Schools of Arts rose 

at Aihole-Pattadkal-Badami in the Kamatak and at 

• • 

Conjeevaram-Mamallapuram in the Tamil country. Some¬ 
how Orissa remained isolated from the earlier northern 
and southern art impulses till the 8th century. 
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RAJPUT ORIGINS IN ORISSA 


Like the chiefs of other provinces of India many of the 
feudatory chiefs and zamindars of Orissa claim to be 
Rajputs. Yet their genealogical tables and the accounts 
which they have supplied to the compilers of Imperial 
and Provincial Gazetteers in this country very often 
prove the contrary. In almost all cases the chiefs 
claimed to be of Rajput descent before the British 
conquest of the country. Many of the modem chiefs 
of Orissa are really descended from ancient kings 
of that country and their ancestry can be traced back, 
historically, much further than those of most of the princely 
houses of modem Rajputana. The most prominent 
example is that of Mayurbhanj. In other cases Rajput 
origin has been claimed on very meagre and insufficient 
grounds by chiefs of humbler origins and these claims have 

gone unchallenged so long. The most prominent examples 
are the families of Vizianagram and Patna-Sonpur. 

In the case of Vizianagram, the claim to Rajput origin 
seems to have been tacitly acknowledged by the Rajputs 
of Rajputana and by accurate historians of the type of Prof 
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quoted in a footnote in his page is the Imperial Gazetteer, 
(Vols. X, XII & XXIV). Out of these volumes only Vol. 
XXIV contains any reference to the Vizianagram family. 
Prof. Sarkar refers to page 339 in this Volume and on this 
page we find the following statement: “The family claims 
descent from Madhavavarma, who led a Rajput colony into 
the Kistna valley in a. d. 591 and whose descendants 
held important posts at the court of Golconda. In 1652 
one of these, Pusapati Madhavavarma, entered Vizaga- 
pataui.” The claim to Rajput descent and the tacit accep¬ 
tance of the statement in the Gazetteer made Prof. Sarkar 
admit that the conqueror of Vizagapatam in 1652 was a 
Rajput. The Maharaja of Vizianagram is no doubt admitted 
to be a Rajput at the present day and intermarriages are 
taking place with the highest Rajput families. But the facts 
to be taken into consideration in deciding the claim of a 
descent from a Rajput clan are (1) the date when a 
migration is said to have taken place, and (2) the conditions 
of the migration, e.g. 9 different versions of the same story 
and their probability. 

With these three points of enquiry before us in the case 
of the Vizianagram family, we find that the first point is 
decidedly against the theory of Rajput descent. The name 
Rajput was not in existence in the 6th century, and even if 
a migration into the Krishna valley is admitted at that time 
from some unknown place in Northern India, it is not 
possible to connect such people with genuine Rajputs of t e 
divine Agnikulas of legends. The subsequent Rajput 
intermarriages of the family are no proof of its descent, 
later on all kings became Kshatriyas, genealogies were 
provided for them as late as the 16th and the 17th centuries 
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(the Koches of Kuch Bihar and the Ahoms of Assam) and 
in the nineteenth century most princes became Rajputs. 
Inspite of the inherent defects in the story provided by the 
agents of the Vizianagram Estate to the compilers of the 
Imperial Gazeffeer t it contains certain important pieces of 
information, and if they are correct and authentic they 
ought to prove the real descent of the family. The name 
Madhavavarman is very suggestive. Several chiefs of that 
name belonging to the Sailodbhava family ruled over the 
Kongoda-mandala in the seventh century. One of them, 
the subordinate of Sasanka, king of Gauda, was alive in 618 
A. d., a date not very far removed from the traditional 
date of the migration of the so-called Rajputs into the 
Krishna valley. Madhavavarman-Sainyabhifa was not a 
Rajput, but he was a king and his people ruled over Java 
and Sumatra when the Rajputs of the bluest blood were 
still wandering Gujars or unconverted Hunas. 

The chiefs of Patna and Sonpur claim to be descended 
from the Chauhans or Chahamanas. The story of their 
migration is of interest and provides us with an important 
specimen of the evolution of Rajput pedigrees of Orissan 
chiefs in British period of Indian history. So far as I know, 
no Orissan chief has been able to produce any genuine 

records in support of their claims to Rajput descent. The 
entire claim of the Patna-Sonpur family is based on legend 
and tradition which varies from time to time with the whims 
of the individual, either the chief or his officer. The 
earliest record of the genealogy of the Patna-Sambalpur- 
Sonpur family is to be found in the narrative of the English 
traveller, T. Motte, who was deputed by the East India 
Company to the “Diamond mines at Sumbhulpur” in 1766 
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His journal was printed in the Asiatic Annual Register for 
1799. Motte says :— 

Sumbhulpoor was founded by Bulram Dakee of whom 
they relate the following history. About two centuries are 
past since a company of Hindus set out from the banks of 
the Sommer in the province of Azmir, on a pilgrimage to 
the temple af Jaggernut. On their return the whole party 
was murdered, except one woman who made her escape 
to Patna, a place thirty coss south from hence, at that time 
the capital of this part of the country. She supported 
herself with begging until her son grew up, who shewed 
such a happy genius for learning, and such dexterity at 
his exercises, that the Rajah adopted him. When he 
succeeded, he built this place, and made it his residence, 
calling it Sumbhulpoor, from the country of his father. 
Had his family come from the Sommer, he would have 
called it Sommerpoor ; whereas, I should think, he came 
from Sumhhul, a large city in the Rohilla country.” 1 

Motte found that the chiefs of Sambalpur claimed 
descent from a man who had come from Sambhar, the 
ancient Sakambhari, the first capital of the Chahmanas 
before they migrated to Delhi. He does not say whether 
the originator of the Patna-Sambalpur-Sonpur family was 
a Chauhan or a Parihar or a Kachhwaha. We reach the 
next stage in this maze of genealogy in the Gazetteer of 
the Central Provinces of India , by Charles Grant, Nagpur, 
1870 (Second Edition). 

In this book the ancestor of the Patna-Sambalpur- 
Sonpur family has lost the characteristics of a pilgrim to 
Jagannath, he has become the Rajput Raja of Sambar near 

1 Asiatic Annual Register, 1799, pp. 73-74. 
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Mainpuri. “The Maharajas of Patna claim direct descent 
from a race of Rajput Rajas of Garhsambar near Mainpuri 
and trace it through thirty-one generations. It is alleged 
that Hitambar Singh, the last of these Rajas, offended the 
king of Delhi, and was killed ; that his family had to 
abandon their country and fly in every direction ; and that 
one of his wives, who was at that time enceinte , found her 
way down to Patna, which was, it seems, at that time re¬ 
presented by a cluster of eight *garhs,’ and the chief of 
each ‘garh’ took it in turn to rule for a day over the whole. 
The chief of Kolagarh received the Rani kindly, and in 
due time she gave birth to a boy, who was called Ramai 
Deva. The chief adopted him, and eventually abdicated 
in his favour ; and when it came to his turn to rule, he 
took the first opportunity of causing the chiefs of the other 
seven garhs to be murdered and setting himself up as the 
ruler over the whole, with the title of Maharaja.” 1 

This statement is certainly based on informations suppli¬ 
ed to the compiler of the Gazetteer by officers of the Patna 
State. It differs materially from the statement of Motte 
in making the ancestor of the family a Raja instead of a 
comparatively insignificant private person of Sambhar who 
came on pilgrimage to Jagannath and in making him come 
from Garh Sambar instead of Sambhar near Ajmer Mr 
Grant quotes the report of Major Impey, which has not 

been printed as yet but considerable extracts from which 

are to be found in a learned paper by Mr. C. U. Wills i as 
on the Chhattisgarh States, published in the Journal 'and 

vp. 1 393-94! Prov,ne ' s Gaze " eer - s ‘ cond *"«<”>• taro. 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XV. 
1919. I have since obtained a copy of the original report 
and I find that Mr. Grant’s quotations are not exact and 
Major Impey’s report contains certain statements which 
bear on them the hall-mark of untruth. Writing on the 
29th May, 1863, Major J. B. Impey states : 

“2. The Maharajahs of Patna claimed direct descent 
from a race of Rajput Rajahs of Garh Sambal—near 
Mynpooree and count back the individuals of this race 
for thirty-two generations. 

“3. It is narrated that these Rajahs used to be in 


constant attendance at the Court of Delhi till the last named 
Hitambar Sing, having intrigues and run off with one of 
the king’s daughters, was pursued and killed and his family 
forced to fly. Amongst the wives of this Rajah was one 
who, escaping, arrived enceinte, in Patna, and found refuge 
with the chief of Kholagurh, being one of the 8 garhs, 
as marginally noted and which at that time alone formed 
the territories of Patna, being comprised within the three 
rivers, Ung, Mahanuddy and Tel and bounded on the 
west by Khurriar (a possession then of Jeipoor) and Brinda- 
nawagurh ; and the chiefs of which took it in turns a day 
at a time to exercise full authority, as Rajah, over the 
whole. She was placed in charge of the said chiefs 
Brahmin at Rampoor and there gave birth to a boy, name 
Ramaee Deo. The chief adopted the boy-and subse¬ 
quently on his coming of age, himself being sick and weary 
of rule, resigned his position to him. Ramaee Deo soon 
after this succeeded in murdering the other seven chiets, 
and usurping to himself the whole and permanent authority 
In Patna. Finally he married a daughter of the ruler 
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Orissa through whose influence and power he was enabled 

to maintain his usurped position.” 

The difference between the statements recorded by 
Mofte in 1766 and Impey in 1863 is very great. The State 
officials had become bold enough to claim that this suppos¬ 
ed petty chief of Mainpuri had become of sufficient import¬ 
ance to intrigue with a princess of the Royal House of 
Delhi. There is a greater amount of difference with 
regard to the date of the migration of the ancestor of the 
family. Motte stated that the ancestor of the family came 
to Orissa a couple of centuries before his time (1766), say, 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. At this time Akbar 
was on the throne of Delhi. Will any respectable scholar 
admit today that Hitamber Sing, a petty Jaigirdar or military 
adventurer, intrigued with the daughter of the great Mughal 
Emperor ? Grant quotes the names of 26 generations of 
the chiefs of Patna up to his time. Impey quoted 25 up 
to Vajra-Hiradhara Deva who died in 1762. Even if we 
fake 20 years to be the average duration of the rule of a 
chief we cannot name Hitambar Sing, the reputed father 
of Ramai Deva, to be a contemporary of Akbar. It became 
clearly necessary now to furnish additional information to 
to State historiographers and compilers of Gazetteers in 
order to cover this defect. Let us turn to the next editions 
of the District Gazetteer. It should be sufficient at this 
stage to note that a suggestion of Motte made in 1766 and 
recorded and printed in 1799 was sufficient to put the 
State officials on their guard in 1863 and 1870 ; that Somer 
near Ajmer of their tradition may be Sambhal a great 
Rohilla stronghold. Therefore, in all subsequent “informa¬ 
tions” supplied to British officials they stuck loyally to 
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Sambhal and gave the go-by to the Sambhar of the artless 
“Chhamkaran” of 1766 who supplied facts as he knew 
them to Motfe. In between Motte and Impey or Grant 
another Englishman gave a different turn to the ancestry 
of the chiefs of Patna-Sambalpur-Sonpur. Sir Richard 
Temple states in 1863, in his Report on the Zemindaris and 
other petty Chieftaincies in the Central Provinces—“Vat 
Sambalpur and the Patna Rajas are sometimes said to be 
descended from or related to the royal or independent 
Haihaibansi dynasty of Ratanpur, in the Chhattisgarh 
plateau, which was formerly the capital of Chhattisgarh.” 1 
This rambling reference by the late editor of the Indian 
Antiquary only proves a wild craving on the part of these 
chiefs to secure another Rajput ancestry if the Chauhan 
claim failed. 

We must now return to examine the reports or “in¬ 
formations” supplied by the next generation of State 
officials in which they attempted to cover the deficiencies 
of their predecessors. This is to be found in the Bengal 
Provincial Gazetteer, containing the account of the Feuda¬ 
tory States of Orissa. This volume, printed at the Bengal 
Secretariat Press, was edited by Mr. L. E. B. Cobden- 
Ramsay, i.c.s. I have not seen a more glaring instance of 
carelessness on the part of an editor. Mr. Cobden- 
Ramsay has permitted himself to be hoodwinked by his 
own subordinates as well as many of the State officials. 
He has failed to consult printed books on the subjects on 
which he was writing and was careless enough to rely 
entirely on his Indian subordinates. His predecessor 
Mr. L. S. S. O’Malley, i.c.s., who compiled the Gazetteer 

1 Reprinted at Nagpur, 1925, p, 8, foot "note. 
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of the District of Sambalpur, is no better, in comparison. 
We can detect even now that some sort of intrigue was 
being carried on between the petty Chiefs of Orissa for the 
establishment of their Rajput ancestry and one party got 
hold of the subordinate establishment of some British 
office and managed to introduce their version of the 
ancestry of their own Chiefs. Messrs. O'Malley and 
Cobden-Ramsay, totally oblivious of facts as recorded 
by Impey and Grant on their particular points, 
printed the “informations” supplied to them by the 
State officials through their Indian clerks. We find 
two of them mentioned by O'Malley in a footnote on 
p. 23 of the Gazetteer of the Sambalpur District, printed 
in 1909. “I am indebted to Babu Satyabadi Padhi and 
Babu Nand Kishore Bohidar of Sambalpur for assistance 
in preparing this account of the legendary history of 
Sambalpur/' 1 It was the interest of the Sambalpur party 
to prove that Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar were at one 
time their dependencies and the editor of the Gazetteer 
quietly printed these names among the 18 dependencies 
of Sambalpur. 2 He did not consider it necessary to look 
into the authenticity of the claim of the Patna-Sonpur- 
Sambalpur group. Mr. Cobden-Ramsay proved himself 
to be far more adaptable to the needs of the 
Sonpur-Pafna party. He admitted everything placed 
before him to be true and gave the stamp of truth 
to these statements by including them in the Gazetteer. 
His book gave the chiefs of Patna and Sonpur some 
right to claim that their ancestor came to Orissa 600 years 

1 Bengal District Gazetteer, Sambalpur , 1009' p 25 

2 Ibid^p. 22, * 
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ago, i.e. t in the beginning of the 14th century instead of the 
middle of the 16th. 1 There is no evidence of the existence 
of Patna as a separate State or of the migration of the 
ancestor of the present house in the 14th century. 

Mr. Cobden-Ramsay has also provided a second line 
of ancestors for the Sonpur-Patna group of chiefs by 
stating another legend according to which one Hamir Deva 
fled from Garh Shambar and established himself at 
Manikgarh in the hills of Khariar. He went to fight and 
was killed. He had seven queens, six of whom became 
Satis. The seventh was pregnant and found refuge in the 
forest between Patna and Khariar. She was protected by 
the aborogines of the Binjhal tribe and her son was Ramai 
Deva. 2 The uncertainty of the Rajas of Patna and Sonpur 
about their ancestry and their eagerness to ensure their 
descent from Rajput stock is proved by their inclusion of 
two different lines of ancestors on the same page of the 
account. Evidently there was some one behind one of the 
parties who had sufficient knowledge of ancient Indian 
History and Epigraphy to understand the value of the futile 
suggestion that Sambhal near Mainpuri was the original 
home of the so-called Chauhans of Patna-Sonpur and not 

Sambhar or Sakambhari in Rajputana. 3 

The claim to Rajput descent of the Sonpur-Patna family 
entered into a new phase in the last quarter of the century 
from the present day. This attempt was headed by a 
respectable scholar, Mr. B. C. Mazumdar, formerly a 
lawyer of Sambalpur and at present a lecturer in the Post- 

1 Bengal Disfricf Gazeffer, Orissa Feudatory States, p. 232. 

2 Ibid„ p. 284 * 

5 Ibid., p. 285. 
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Graduate Department in Arts of the Calcutta University 
and a Vakil of the Calcutta High Court. Mr. Mazumdar’s 
first work on this subject was published in 1911 and is 
entitled “Sonpur in the Sambalpur tract.” In Chapter VI 
Mr. Mazumdar says: “The legendary account of the 
Chohan Rajas is that one Humeru of the family of 
Prithviraj of Delhi, having lost his position at Mainpuri in 
in Upper India during the time of the Mahomedan rulers, 
came with his queens to the borders of Patna State and 
established a little principality. How this Rajput adventurer 
came upon this far-off tract after travelling many hundred 
miles through rugged hills and dense forests is not now 
easy to ascertain.” (p. 44-45). This account differs from 
the previous “Informations” supplied to the compiler of 
the Bengal Gazatteers, of Sambalpur, and the Orissa 
Feudatory States, in the fact that the pilgrim of an 
unknown caste described by Motte in 1766 who 
had become a Chauhan of Sambhal near Mainpuri in 
Impey’s report of 1863 and Grant’s Gazetteer in 1870, and 
who had gone up at least three hundred years anterior in 
date than the date given by Motte, now becomes a member 
of the family of Prithviraja. Mr. Mazumdar perhaps does 
not know that the Chahamanas continued to rule over the 
North-Eastern portion of Rajputana after the fall of Delhi 
and Ajmer in 1192-93. So it became convenient to make 
Humeru, and Hitambar Sing, come to Orissa instead of 
following the fortunes of Hari Singh or Hammira I of 
Ranastambhapur or Ranthambhor in the Jaipur State. It 
also became convenient for Mr. Mazumdar through the 
accommodation of Messrs. Cobden-Ramsay and O’Malley 
to assert that Mayurbhanj and Keonjhar once acknowledged 


^ v'ik* i 
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the suzerainty of the Chauhan Rajas of Patna and Sambal- 
pur. He says on p. 48 : “some old records disclose the 
fact that the Chauhan Rajas of Patna and Sambalpur 
issued orders of demand of revenue upon some chiefs of 
Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj. It is to be regretted that no 
trace of these records can now be obtained, though they 
were inspected either by Sir A. Grant himself or by his 
responsible assistants some time previous to 1862.” 1 

There is no mention of such records in the Gazetteer of 
the Central Provinces either in the first edition of 1868 or in 
the second edition of 1870. Mr. Mazumdar henceforth can 
only be regarded as the historiographer of the chiefs of 
the Patna-Sambalpur-Sonpur group and not a critical 
scholar. The next feat attempted by Mr. Mazumdar was 
in 1925 in his “Orissa in the Making,” published by the 
University of Calcutta. Here he accepts as correct the] 
statements in the Bengal Gazetteers of 1909 and 1910 that 
“so early as the 12th or 13th century a. d. one Humeru of 
of the family of the Chohan Rajputs of Mainpuri in the 
United Provinces came to Patna with his wife” (p. 219). 
The most important addition in this instalment is that “the 
son of Humeru born in Patna State became by his mythical 
powers the chief of the eight Malliks who had the govern¬ 
ment Patna and Sambalpur in their hands and thus 
established the Chohan rule in the Kosala country by being 
installed at Gad-Sambar,” (p. 220). The only proof in 
support of the statement which Mr. Mazumdar can quote 
is the acceptance of this tradition by the Maratha Rajas of 
Nagpur and by Major Impey. As if any of the Bhonslas 
or their officers were in a position to ascertain the true 

i Sonpur in the Sambalpur fracf. 
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Rajput origin of any family! In the British period the 
story of Motte stands out distinctly as the only correct 
version of the ancestry of the Patna-Sambalpur-Sonpur 
group of chiefs among the number of accounts supplied to 
writers like Messrs. Impey, C. Grant, Cobden-Ramsay and 
O’Malley. Every true scholar will grieve to find the 
respected name of Mr. B. C. Mazumdar included in 
this group. The chiefs of Patna-Sambalpur-Sonpur 
group were descended from a pilgrim of some 
unknown caste who came on pilgrimage from Sambar 
to Jagannath in the earlier part of the 16th century, 
founded a kingdom which later on became powerful, 
and began to claim Rajput origin and who, with the help 
of British Gazetteer writers, have now become the agnates 
of Prithviraja II of Delhi and Ajmer. 

I shall take only one other instance among the chiefs of 
Orissa, viz., that of Mayurbhanj. The Bhanjas of Orissa 
\ were independent monarchs in the time of Ranabhanja L 
This chief began as a semi-independent ruler sometime in 
the 8th century a. d. From the rank of a Ranaka he rose 
to be a Maharaja and his descendants ruled over almost 
the whole of Orissa from modern Mayurbhanj to the 
Gumsur Taluk of the Ganjam district of Madras. Many 
chiefs of Orissa still call themselves Bhanjas and rule 
over many of the Garhjat States and Zamindaries. The 
present chiefs of Mayurbhanj, instead of claiming descent 
from the ancient Bhanja kings of the inscriptions, started a 
new theory about their descent in the British period. 
Evidently the Oriya “ Chhamukarand u of Mayurbhanj and 
the allied group of chiefs were neither so intelligent nor so 
forward as those of the so-called Chauhan chiefs of Patna- 
55 
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Sambalpur-Sonpur. The theory they started was very 
fallacious and therefore it immediately became open to 
attacks of the writers. Mr. Mazumdar says: “It is 
narrated that a son of a celebrated Man Sing of Jaypur 
in Rajputana came to Puri and got the zemindari of 
Hariharpur on marrying a daughter of the then Gajapati 
Raja of Puri and that subsequently the eldest son of this 
adventurer became the ruler of the northern half of the 
State and the second son became the proprietor of the 
southern half, which developed into the State of Keonjhar. 
It is also stated that Jay Sing after the acquisition of 
Hariharpur conquered Mayuradhvaja, then holding the 
Gadi at Bamanghati in the western part of the State, and 
thus effected a territorial extension. The new ruler after 
this acquisition of territory assumed the surname of Bhanja 
as a measure of policy. The absurd dates recorded in the 
family annals may be wholly disregarded, as the Temple of 
Jagannath and the progenitors of the Gajapati Rajas were 


not in existence earlier than the middle of the 12th century 
a. d ” (pp. 119-20).” The statements of Mr. Mazumdar are 
perfectly correct. In Mr. Cobden-Ramsay’s Gazetteer of 
Feudatory States of Orissa it is stated that “the Mayurbhanj 
State was founded some 13 hundred years ago by one Jai 
Sing who was a relative of the Raja of Jaipur in Rajputana. 
Jai Sing came on a visit to the shrine of Jagannath at Puri 
and married a daughter of the then Gajapati Raja of Orissa 
and received Hariharpnr as a dowry. Of his two sons, the 
eldest Adi Sing, held the Gadi of the Mayurbhanj State. 
The Annals of the Mayurbhanj Raj family, however, say 
that Jay Sing came to Puri with his two sons. Adi Sing an 
Jati Sing, the elder of whom was married to a daughter o 
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the Purl Raj.” (p. 239). The Rajputs were not in existence 
as a generic clan in the 6th century a. d. and the Kachh- 
waha State of Dhundhar, Amber or Jaipur was not in 
existence at that time. Therefore, the “informations” 
supplied to the compiler of the Gazetteer was totally wrong. 
The attempt of the modern chiefs with the affix Bhanja of 
Orissa can, therefore, be regarded only as a very 
ill-conceived attempt to obtain Rajput ancestry. The 
“Chhamakarana” of the Mayurbhanj State was not 
equipped in Rajput history or ancient Indian chronology 
and therefore, he made statements to the compiler 
of the Gazetteer which would make any other man blush 
In the 20th century. 

What, then, is the real origin of these claims to Rajput 
ancestry on the part of the chiefs of Orissa ? Vizianagram 
is certainly not in Orissa but I have included it within this 
enquiry because it fell within the zone of influence of 
Orissa up to 1550 and in the southernmost limit on eastern 
coast within which Rajput origin is claimed by Indian chiefs. 
In all three cases we find that a date is claimed for the 
migration when the Rajput had no existence and when the 
migration could not have taken place. The connected 
circumstances are such as to make the migration theory 
absolutely improbable. In the case of Patna only persistent 
and intelligent attempts have been made by State officials 
and state historiographers to make the claim more accept¬ 
able in the light of modern research, but older records of 
English writers and modem discoveries in ancient Indian 
chronology have proved these claims to be entirely false. 
The only cause fchich I can assign for this craze for Rajput 
origin is the preponderance of the Rajputs as warriors and 
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mercenaries in the 17th century when under the Mughals 
they spread their fame from Balkh to Assam and from 
Kashmir to Ahmadnagar. Rajputs of Malwa entered the 
service of the Sultans of Ahmadnagar and Goikonda and 
there was a rush for Rajput ancestry all over India even on 
the part of princes whose blood was blue when the Agnikula 
Rajput was a barbarian clothed in his war paint. The real 
origin of the Bhanja chief of Mayurbhanja is now being 
recognised by critical scholars like Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad 
Chanda 1 and Rai Bahadur Hira Lai. 2 We must close our 
enquiry regarding the Rajput origins in Orissa at this point. 


\ Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India. 1822-25. and 
1925-24. 

^Eplgtxtphia Indie*. Vol. XVIII P» 290. 
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41,136,162, 250,287, 320, IL, 16, 
17, 19, 25, 49, 62, factory 

survives, 63: captured and 
plundered by the English, 64: 
Dutch, Danish, French settle¬ 
ments at, English re-occupy 
factory at, 65 : 68 , 77, defeat of 
Murshld Quli II at the battle 
of, 79 : 86 , 90 : 93, 110, Maratha 
incursions and the English at, 
114 British encroachment upon, 
185: district formed, 292: 
cyclones, floods and famines 
in, 323 : 

Bali, Pauranic king, I., 43, 45 

island, I., 98,104 

Ball, V., description of stone imple¬ 
ments from Orissa by, 27-28 : 33 
Baluchistan, I., 103,107 


Bamra State, I., home of the 
aboriginals, 6 : GahgS-Vamsa 
chiefs of, 16: 115, II., 261, 289, 
306, 312 ff. 

Bamanghati=BrShmanavas, 1„ 162, 
179, plates of second group of 
Bhanja kings, 179-82: IL, 24, 
59-60, 204, Sarbarahkar of,, 298 ff: 
Kols of, 301: disturbances in, 304 

Banabhatta, I., 20, on £a£anka, 

125-27: 144, 218 

Bandopadhyaya, B. C., I., 110, 111, 
IL, 12, 33, 41 


Banerji,—Sastri, A., I., 202. 262 n., 
Chandrasekhara, II., 386/. 
Bangdiposi hills, I„ 34 

Banka, tribe, I., 24 

Bank], State, II., 23, 156-57, 271, 292 
Bankura, district, II., 7,17.24, 60 
hapu, ChimnB, leads expedition 

Ben « a l. II., 201 , bought 
off by Hastings, 203 

Barabalong river, I., 3 

Barabar hills=Gorathagirl, I.» 79, 84 
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Barabati, fort, II., 9, 77, 80, 82, 93, 

_ 99, 156,242-43 

Bara-bhuji, cave, II, 394 

BajajenS, Gopinstha, I„ 331, 333 
Baramba, State, II., 151,270,271, 312//, 
Barasambar, Binjhal chiefs of I., 

23, 207 ; II., 261, 289, 307 

Bargarh, State, II., 261-62, 289, 306 
322 

Baripada, I., 34, 35, 180, temple of 
Bura Jagannatha at, II., 382 
Barmul Pass, II., 156-57 

Bas-relief, I., 86 , 87, 88 , 90, on 
Para$ur3mesvara temple, II., 345 : 
of the Mukte^vara, 352 
Bastar, State of, I., described, 7 : 
8 , old chiefs of, 16 : 79, part of 
ancient KoSala, 141; Imperfectly 
surveyed by archaeologists, 143 : 

11., 309 

Basu, Nirmal Kumar, I., 276-77 

Baudh, State, ruins of Gandharadi 
in, I., 11, immigration of Kultas 
from, 24: grant of Netribhanja 
I in, 1631-64: 165, plates of 
26th year of Ranabhanja 1,168-69: 
charter of 23rd year of Rana¬ 
bhanja I., 169-70: undated 

inscription of Ranabhanja I, 170 : 
plate of 54th year of Ranabhanja 

1., 170-71 : plate of 58th year of 
Ranabhanja I, 171-72 : 186, 286, 

11., ’157-58, 261, 272//., 311, 339, 
temples in, 333//. Buddha figures 
from, 385, 390//. 

BaudhHyana, Dharma sutra of, I., 
57-58 

BSuri, I., 25 

Bayazid, march to Orissa, s^orm 
Katak, kill Mukunda Hari- 
chandana, I., 344-45 : 350, II., 3, 
29 

Beg, Hashim, II., 29-30, Subahdar of 
Orissa, 32-35 : siege of Jagannath 
33-34 

Bemgalla^Bengal, I., 283 

Bengal, I., 5, 7, 8,25,28,41,45,49, 
58, 96, 115, 128, 129, 137, 157, 196 
199, 203, 218, 251, 256,258//:, 
war of Anangabhima III,, with 


5T Multan of, 160-61: condition of, 
261 : war of Narasimha I with 
Musalman Govemers of, 263-67 : 
Narasimha I invades, 263-264: 
policy of, Narasimha I towards 
Musalmans of* 268 : campaign of 
Narasimha II against Musalmans 
of, 273-74 : 282, 290, 298, 299, 
campaign of Kapilendra against 
Malika Parisa of, 302 : 320, 323, 
Sultan of, invades Orissa, 327: 
campaign of Prataparudra, 327- 
28 : 331, 336, 337, Sultan of, help 
Raghubhanja, 339, 341 : Sultan 
of, conquer N. Orissa, 341-42: 
war with Mukundadeva and con¬ 
quest of Orissa by Sulaiman 
KararSni of, 343-46 : progress of 
Mukundadeva in, checked by 
Sulaiman, 344 : 350-51 : II., 2 //. 
Mughal officers in, 26-31: 33 //. 
Orissa under Nazims of, 66-89 : 
Mughal- Maratha struggle in, 90- 
115 : Sivar3m threatens to 
invade, 131 : last attempt of 
Marathas to invade, 201: English 
army from, invade and occupy 
Orissa, 265 

Bengali, I., 272, 273, 275, 286,316, 
320, 330, subordinates of British 
officers ruin Orissa nobility, II., 
278 : advent of new type of, 323 : 
and early British administration, 

329-32: 383, 378 


Berar, II., 

Berhampur-Ganjam, I., 
Bernier, II., 

Bezwada, I., 


91, 94, 95 
3 

25, 50-53 
3, 8 , 316 


Bhadalpur=Bhadr3chalam or 

Bhadrapuram, I., 61, 81 

Bhadrabahu, I., 

Bhadrak, II., 9, Sarkar of, 16, 19-20, 
28, 29, 57-58 
Bhagirathi, I., 342, II., 94 
Bhagra Pir, village, I., 41 
Bhakfl-marga , I., 330, 336 
Bhandaria Thau Poropariksha, I., 284 

Bhandin, I., 

Bhanja, kings, I., 10,19, 22, 23,156, 

oldest royal dynasty in ancient 
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Orissa, 161: why Rajput descent 
is claimed by Orissa, 161: 
present, descendants of ancient, 
163 : birth of ancestor of dynasty 
from egg, 164 ff H 190 : first group 
of, 163-78 : extent of kingdom of 
later, 178: second group of, of 
Mayurbhanja and Keonjhar, 178- 
183 : relation between two groups, 
179 : link between two groups, 
179 : Bamanghati plates of 
second group, 179-80: special 
form of draft of land grants of 
second group, 180-81 : second 
group feudatory chiefs, 181: 
third group of, 183-86 : date of 
third group, 186: genealogical 
table of, 188 : date of first group 
of, 189 : oldest record of, 189-90 : 
196, sequence of Somavamsi and, 
214-15 : 225, position of, 339 : II., 
24, supreme in Orissa in 1656, 
43-44: of Mayurbhanj assume 
independence, 63 : 78, 261, of 
Mayurbhanj foremost princes of 
Orissa, 294 

Bhanjbhum, I., 162, II., 24, converted 
to Vaisnavism, 37 

Bhanudeva I, I., 270, 288 : 

Bhanudeva II, I., 258, accession of, 
275: invasion of Orissa by Sultan 
Ghiyaguddin Tughluk, 275-76: 
new Puti plates of, 276-80: 
Purushottama, the usurper, 277- 
80 : Sri-Kurmam inscription of, 
280-81 : 288 

Bhanudeva m, I„ 281, decline of 
Eastern Gahga dynasty, foreign 
invasions of Orissa, 282-83 : 288. 

Bhanudeva IV, I., 287-88, 303 

Bharhfit, L, 85, 86,87 

Bhaskar Pandit (Bhaskar Ram), 
humiliates Allwardi, 11., 83, Mj* 
Habib invites, 90 : falls upon 
Ahwarai unawares, 91: negotia¬ 
tions with Aliwardi, 92: defeated 
by Aliwardi at Katwa, 95 : retreat 
of, 96: reappeared and murdered, 


Bhaskar Pandit, Faujdar of Balasore, 

11., 141 ff. ’ 

Bhaskaravarman, alliance with 
Harsha against SaSahka, 127 ff. 
BhSskareSvara temple, 11., 355, 382- 
83. 

Bhasvafi\ L, 251 

Bhatta, Bhavadeva, 11., 365 

Bhavani Pandit, Subahdar of Orissa, 

11., 147 ff., further negotiations 
between Governor of E. I. Com¬ 
pany and, regarding Chaufh, 150: 
expedition against Rajas of 
Mayurbhanj and and Nilgiri of, 
151: professes friendship towards 
Company, 152 

Bhimaraja, I., 308, 309, 312 
Bhimaratha (Maha£ivagupta II) I., 
220 //. 

Bhimgirias, a sect of Brahmanas, 

1., 15. 

Bhifara Bhandara Ad hi kart, I., 285 
Bhoga , I., 300-01,334. 

Bhogamandapa t I., 251, 268-69, of 
Jagannatha temple built by 
Purushottama, 319 : II., 357 ff, 
of Lingaraja, 361: of Jagannatha, 
377, 417 

Bhoi (Karan), I., 18: dynasty, I., 
334, founded by Govinda Vidya- 
dhara. 337 : kings of, 337 : 341, 

11., 10,11 

Bhojakas (Mahabhojas), subdued by 
Kharavela, inscriptional refer¬ 
ences to, I., 77-78 :91 
Bhramaragiri (Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li); 

monasteiy in MahskoSala, I., 144 
Bhramaravara, II., 46, 74 
Bhonsle, of Negpur, II., 90 //, posi¬ 
tion of, rivalry between Peshwas 
and, 116: fails to help Nawab 
Mir Qasim, 143: power of, 
weakened, 197: 

Raghuji, II., 83,91 //, grudge 
of Balaji Baji Rao against, 
95: defeated by BalBji Baji 
Rao, 97 : sacks Murshidabad, 
alliance with Afghan rebels, 100 : 
l n 9ff., text of treaties between 
ALwardI and, 111 : Garhjat 
States and 157-58: 
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ManujI, II., 112 
BimbSji, II., 104 

Januji, II., 97, third Maratha 
invasion of Bengal and Orissa 
under, 98 ; 101//., 110,112, deputy 
of Raghuji in Orissa, 118 : treaty 
with Mir.Ja’afar regarding Chaufh 
121 : Mir Qasim replies to, 
regarding Chaufh , 133: futile 
negotiations between Company 
and, 159 : agrees to sell Orissa to 
Company, 167 : war with Peshwa 
and Nizam 170: exasperated, 
177 : death of 186 
Mudhoji, II., 171, civil war with 
Sabsji 186 //, 197//, 288, 289 
Sabsji, II., 171, civil war with 
Mudhoji, 187//. 193//. 

Raghuji II, master of Orissa, 

II., .*190, 240 ff 263, position of, 
264 ff\ cedes Orissa to British, 
267: Patna and Sambalpur 
restored to, 267. 

BhuiyS, tribe, I., 19, 22-23, 24, 41, 
rebellion, II., 319 

Bhulia (Bholia, Bhoriya, Bholwa, 
Mihir, Meher) caste, I., 24, 

Bhumije, tribe, I., 19, 22-23. 

Bhuvane£vara, town of, I., 10,temples 
at, 11 : 71, lost inscription of, 
157,158, 223, 214, 224 : 254-55, 261 
269, 289, inscription of Kapilen- 
dra, 291, 299, 301-02: 319,336, 

II., 56, temples at, 335 ff; minor 
shrines at, 355 : art of, compared 
with art of Khiching, 398. 

Bidar, Bahmani Sulfans of, I., 7 
Kapilendra advances upto, 
296-97, 299, 302, 304: invades 
Telingana, 305-06 : 307, 308, 322 

Bihar, I., 22, 26, 45, 114, II., 7, 32, 69, 
82, Mughal-Matatha struggle in, 
90-115 : 

Bijapur, I., 323, 325, 329 

Bilaspur, district, I., 261 

Bilbun, Ghiyasuddin, I., 265, 273, 275 

Bindra—Nawagarh, State, II., 261, 
289, 307 

Bindusara ; I, 61, 82, 

Binjhal, tribe, I., 19, 22, 23. 


Binjhwars—Binjhals. 
Binka=Vinitapura, I., 214 ff. 
BisSoyis , Savara chiefs, I., 21. 
Blochmann, II., 2,26 
Bodagulo inscription, I., 348-50 
Bodh Gaya, I, 85,126, 128, 223. 
Bodhi tree, I., 126 
Bodhisattva, I., 139, 143, 144 
Bolangir, I., 206 ff 
Bombay, I., 75 

Bonai, State, I., home of the abori¬ 
ginals, 6 : Bhuiyas in, 19, 24, 
plate of Vinitatuhga II, 200-201: 
plate of Udayavaraha, 201-02: II„ 
261,311//. 

Borneo, I., 94, 96, 98 
Boucher, I., 28, 29, 35, 36 
Bramhaputra, river, I., 32 : 

Bramha Sarira, II., 12 
BrSmhana, period I., 43 
BrSmhaija, caste, subdivisions and 
migrations to Orissa of, I., 14-16 : 
Utkala, 15 : 24,79, 118, 197,230, 
245, 246, 255, 262, 270, 273, 286, 
298, 318, 335, II., 17 //. 95 
Brahmanic, I., 64, 104 
Bramhanism, I., 381 


Brahmana vasti, vil.,=Brahmanavas, 

1., 18*2 

dist., = BamanghSti, I., 182 
Brahmanabad—Mansura, I., 107 
BrSmhani river, I., 3, 4. 
Bramheivara, temple, I., 224, 269, 

11., 336, 356//. description of, 


366 

Bfihaspatimitra ( Bahasafimifa ), 

Sunga King, subdued by KhSra- 
vela, I., 81, 91 

Brihat Samhita of VarShamihira, 
' mention of Kalihgas and Odras 
and KoSalas in, I., 55-56; U* 
337 


Bristow, John, II., 128 ff. 

British, rule, Ofiya speaking 
countries under, I„ 8 : H* 

65, 130 ff, encroachment 

upon Balasore, 185: conquest 
and administration, 263-32# • 
administration, early and, 
Bengalis, 329-536 
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Bruce Foote, R., I., 33 

Buddha, I., 43, 44, 51, 138, 230, 
images of, II,. 385 ff. 

Buddhaghosha, I., 73 

Buddhism, I., 96, 126, strong in Odra 
or N. Orissa, 137-39: weak in 
Kohgoda, 140: 141, 142, very 
strong in MahakoSala, 142 : 143, 
lingers in Orissa till 16th century, 
331 

Buddhist, I., 10, 49, 51, 90, 85, 99, 
106, 125 majority of Otfra people, 
137,138 : in Orissa, 131-39 : very 
few in Kalinga, 141: first group 
of Kara kings, 147-49 • a new 
dynasty of, Kings of Orissa, 201* 
02 : 203, 256, 331, influence 

socalled, II., 368 401 : sculptures 
from Udayagiri, Lalitagiri, Ratna- 
giri, etc., 385 ff. 

Budhalenka, I, 284-15 

Bugada plates of Madhavavarman, 
I., 120 ff., 130//. 

Bukkarfiya II., 282 

Burdwan, II., 5, 6, 7, 33, 83,94, 
attacked by Marathas 102. 

Burhan-i-Ma* asir, I., 289ff., 305 ff „ 
account of 313-12. 

Burma, I., 31, 32, Tri-Kalinga and 
Talaings of, 95-96,: 104, 


Calcutta, II, 64,121 /'., 

Caliugon (Calingon ?) - Kalinga, I., 
13, 52 

Cambodia, I., 96 
Capital, I., 15 

Caroline group, Mieronesia, I., 102, 
103, 

Cartwright, Ralph, secures trade 
licence from Naib Nazim, II., 
61-63: 

Carving, style of, I., 87, 90,108, of 
MukteSvara, II., 350, of Jagan- 
natha, 409 : of Bhogamandapa 
of Jagannatha, 417: on gateways 
of Jagannatha, 418 
Caste, of Orissa, I., 14-26 
Cave, 1,82, 84-91, 

Celebes, I., 105,106, 


Central Provinces, Ojiya-speaking 
states in, I.,8 : Gohds in, 23 :: 78, 
115,131, 205, 

Ceylon, I., 6. 48, 49, 51, a 

Kalingan dynasty in, 94 : 230 

Chaitanya, I., 275, 223, principal 
cause of decline of Orissa, 330- 
31: sequel to meeting of, and 
Ramananda Raya, 332-33: 
influence of, upon Prataparudra 
and his policy, 333 : his death, 
334 : 335, cult, national adoption 
of, and disastrous consequences, 
336 :338, 

Charifamrifa , I., 316-17 : 333 
Manga la, I„ 333 
b hag aval a, I., 333 


Chaifya window, I., 269, in earliest 
group of temples, II., 343ff : of 
MukteSvara, 348: of Lingaraja, 
362 : evolution of, 402 
Chaklah, II., 61-69 
Chakladar, H. C., II., 386 ff 

Chakra Pratapa (Chaka Pratapa) 
succeeds Govinda Vidyadhara 
I„ 340-41: 346 ' 

Chakradhar Bhanja, II., 78, 82 

See JagadiSvara Bhanja 
Chakra dharpur, plates of Rana- 
bhanja I., 168 

Chakravarti, Monmohan, I loo 
247, 251, 253, 260, 261.262, 276// 
288/?., 290. 300, 303, 316, 329, 338 
340. 341, 344; II., 22. 87 ’ 

Nilmani, I„ 199 
Chakravarti, I., 278 
Chalcolithic [culture, no trace in 

*■' 3 * 4: , 105 » 106 » 107 » 108 
Chalukyas, of Anahllapataka I 
72, 186,218: * P 

Eastern, of Badami, I.,130,145,190. 
Eastern, of Vengi, Vljayaditya VII 
and Rajaraja Vishnuvardhana, 
Kings of, I., 247-48 : 259 9 fi 7 
270//., 279. ’ 267 ' 

r . 186 ' 2 17 

Chalukyan, II., 333 ff. 

Chanda, Ramaprasad, I., ft v ) in x* 
109-111,183-84n., 344-48 • II ^ 

355 . 357 . 386 ^ 7 . 13> 
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Chandarpur, II., 261-62 
Chandellas, of Jejakabhukti, I., 218, 
244, 256 

Chandetnagore, II., 65 
Chandlhsra, I, 157, 223 
Chandra, k'ngs, I., 199 
Chandragupta, Maurya; I., 59, 60, 
unable to conquer Kalinga, 61- 
62 : 82, 309, 

Gupta, I., 129 

SomavamSi, I., 134, 204, 225 
ChandralekhS, I., 252, 254, 288 
Chandrr SekhareSvara temple, II., 
353,356, 396 

Chandravarraan, I., 226-27, 235, 
Chandrika, I., 267 
C/fdTfYra==Che-li-ta-lo, I., 138 
Charnock, Job, II., 64 
Chas 5 (Tasa), caste, I., 18, 25, 
Chatham Islands, I., 101 
Chatesvara, temple and inscription 

I., 255, 259, 260, details of, 262 
Chatterji, Jadab Chandra, auto¬ 
biography of, II., 329-32 : 

Bankim Chandra, II., 329, 386 
Chaudhuri, II., 54 

Chauhan (Chohan) chiefs, I., 163, 
255, 256 ; II„ 251//., forced to pay 
tribute to Marathas, 257 : list of 
feudatory states under, 260 

ChauraSi plates of 3ivakaradeva, I., 
146 //„ details of, 148-49 
Chaufh, II., 109 //., Maratha offen¬ 
sive against the Company for 
stoppage of, 126 : treaty between 
Mir Ja’afar and Januji regarding, 
121 : Marathas demand, of 
Midnapur from E. I. Company, 
130 : Mir Qasim replies to Januji 
regarding, 133: repeated demands 
of, 145 

Che-li-ta-lo (Charitra), city in Odra, 

I., 138 

Chedi, dynasty, I., 219 
Chedra, II., 23 # 

Chet! (Chedi) dynasty, of Kalinga, I., 
71, 72, records of, 83: monu¬ 
ments of Kings of, 84-91 : 
Chhatrapati, II., 95, 111 
Chhattisgadh, division, I., 137, 141, 


143, 258; II,. 91, evidence of 
Mughal conquest of, 251: 
evidence of Maratha conquest 
of, 254 : 

Garhjat states, status of Orissa 
Garhjat States higher than, 259: 
291, 307//. 

Chhota Nagpur, I., Ill; II., 91, 311 
Chhotaraya, I., 298, 339, 341-43, 345 
Chikakole, I., 4, Musalman Faujdar 
of, 5 : 350 plates of Devendra- 
varman I, 226//, 240: grants of 
Indravarman II, 229-30: plates 
of Devendravarman II, 231-32: 
plates of Satyavarman, 234 : 271; 

II., 17, 37, 38, 47, 82 

Chilka lake, I., 3, 4, 18, 30,136 139, 
214, 344, 349 ; II., 74 
China, embassy of Prajiia to, 148 
Chinese, pilgrim, I., 125, 126,136//. 

—emperor, I., 70,139, 146, 147 ff. 
Chifra dikshifa , I., 198 
Chitrahgada, King of Kalinga, I., 50 
Chodadevi, I., 275, 288 

Chodaganga, A nantavarman, builder 
of Puri temple, I., 11,138,158,181, 
186, identification of Vajrahasta, 
grandfather of, 236-39 : Vizaga- 
patam plates of, genealogy of 
E, Gangas, 237-38, 239, 242//., 
succeeds RajarSja I., 248 : three 
Vizagapatam grants of, 248-50: 
conquers Utkala and Vengi, 
249: defeats king of MandSra, 
250: his empire and neigh¬ 
bours, 251 : his monuments 
and relics 251-52 : his relations, 
252 : 253 ff., new inscriptions of, 

257 : 258//., 268-69; 288; II., 

Chola (Choliya), I., 93, ^4, 28, 132, 
217,238 invasion of Kalinga, 240- 

48: 

Mandala, I., 328 
Churuhga-pokhiri, I., 252 
ChurangasShi, I., 252 
Clive, Robert, II., 97, and diamond 
factory at Sambalpur, 15* • 
proposal to purchase Orissa, 
156: 159 attempt of, to 
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get Orissa without payment, 173 

Coast, Eastern, I. f 109, 115, 282, 290, 
292, 307, 313 

Cochin, I., 74 

Coggin Brown, J., I., 27 : views on 
Indian P alseolithic culture 
28-29 : on types of Indian stone 
implements, 32 : 33. 

Cohn, William, II., 395 ff. 

Coins, examiner of,— Rupa-dar$aka= 
Lupadakhe, I., 73. 

Coin, Puri Kushan, I., iv, 111-15 : of 
Mughal mint at Katak; II., 61, 
88 . 

Colonisation, South Indian, of 
Further India and Indian Archi- 
pellago, I., 93 : evidences of early, 
by people of Kalinga, 94-96 : of 
Indonesia and Pacific islands, two 
different stages, 98 : pre-Aryan, 
107. 

Company, East India, dispute 
between ShSyista Khan and, II., 
64-65: 119, relations with 

SivarSm Sathe, 120: help of 
Raja Raj Narayan of Kasijora 
sought by; prepare to meet 
Maratha attack, 125: Maratha 
offensive against, for stoppage 
of chaufh , 126 : end of hostilities, 
128: earliest communication from 
Mayurbhanja Raja to, 129 : 
Marathas demand chaufh of 
Midnapur from, 130 : Governor 
of, mistrust Sivaram, 134 : begin¬ 
ning of proposal to invade 
Orissa by, 135: plans of invasion 
of Orissa by, 136: further corres¬ 
pondence between Januji and, 
140: hostilities between Nawab 
Mir Qasim and, 142: corres¬ 
pondence between Chimna Sahu 
and Governor of, 149 : further 
correspondence regarding chaufh 
with Bhavani Pandit, 150: 
Bhavarn Pandit profess friend¬ 
ship towards, 152; further 
futile negotiations between 
Januji and, 159: Januji agrees 
to sell Orissa to, 167: more 

57 


correspondence with SambhajI 
Ganesh, 178 : Maratha governor 
begs .'help of Governor of, 183 : 
activities of Damodar Bhanja 
and, 204-27. 

Confederacy, Samudragupta con¬ 
fronted by, of Southern kings ? 

I., 116-17. 

Conjeeverum, Kanchi, I., 304. 

Cook, Captain, I., 100. 

Coomaraswamy, A. K., II., 336n., 357, 
393, 395. 

Copper age, I., 34, implements in 
Orissa, 40-42 : 107. 

Cornwallis, Lord, summons Damodar 
Bhanja, II., 226: orders attachment 
of Zamindari of Damodar 
Bhanja, 235. 

Council, Governor-General in, II„ 
206 ff. 

Cousens. H., 1,107. 

Cowrie. II., 48 ff. 

Crete, I., 108. 

Cultivation, terraced, I., 101, 104. 
106-07. 


Culture-sequence in Oceania and 
Indonesia, I., 98. 

Cultural contacts between pre- 
Aryan civilization of Indonesia 
and Mohen-jo-daro, I., 105-08; 
other points of, yet to be 
explored, 108. 

Cunningham, I., 52, 139. 


Currency, silver t =Riipa t I., 73. 

copper — Tamra~Rupa t I., 73. 
Cuttack (Katak), I., district of, 4 : 
Ofiya of, 7 : road to Simbalpur, 
9 : ruins in district of 10 : town 
of (Kafaka), 10 : 18, 26, 69, 122, 
136, 174, 175, 205 ff., Kataka of 
Somavamsi inscriptions'is not, 

?r 10 ;V 252 ’ 262 * 272 » 283, 

> !5. 16, 20, 24, 28, 33, 41, 93 

district formed, 292: cyclones 
floods and famines in, 323. 
Cyclone, II., 323. 

Cyclopean, structure, I., 102, 103 
ruin, origin in Oceania, 103-04 : 
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Dacca, II, 64, 67, 73, 74, 92 n, 94 
Dahala, I, 219 
Dahana. I, 219 
Dahapara, II, 92 

Dakshina—KoSala, see MahakoSala, 
KoSala 

Dakshinapatha ,* I, 54, 57, 76. 

Daw, II, 17 

Damana of Erandapalle, I, 116 
Damodar, river, I, 344, II, 5. 
Damodar Bhanja, II, 129, 154, 164, 
his relations with E. I. Company, 
204 : hostilities between Com¬ 
pany and, 210 : protests of, to 
Company, 211 : injustice to, 214 : 
guerilla warfare by, 216 : pays 
arrears of revenue, 221 : depre¬ 
dations of troops of, 223 : sum¬ 
moned by Cornwallis, 226: 
Cornwallis orders attachment ot 
zaraindari of, 235: abdication 
and death of, 237 : succeeded by 
Sumitra Dei, 238 : 

Danarnava, I, 230, 237 
Danarnava, II, I, Tekkali plates of, 

230-31 //. 

Danda bhukti, 1, 157-58. 

Dandagula (Dandaguda) ; I, 13, 52. 
Dandapdfa , I, 297, 324, 331, 333, II, 
17 

Dandl Mahadevt, I, 146, three 
grants of, 149 ff .: ascends 
throne, 150, first Ganjam plate, 
second Ganjam plate and Kumu- 
ranga plate of, 155-56 : fate of 
Karas after, 156. 

Danes, Danish factory at Balasore, 
II, 65 

Dahga, Dinamar, II, 65 
Dantakura (Dandagula), mentioned 
by Pliny, I, 13 : 47, 48. 
Dantapura, capital of Kalingas, I, 
48, 49, location and identifica¬ 
tion of, 50-52 : 230, 237. 
Dantipura, I, 242 

Dantavaram ; Dantapura, identifi¬ 
cation of, I, 51-52 
Dantavaktra ; I, 52, 

Darpan, II, 23, 59-60, 

Daryabal, Maharani, II, 186 ff. 
DaSaratha, Maurya, I, 84 


DaSarathI Bhanja, II, 154 

Das Gupta, H. C, I, 31, 39 

Daspalla, State, included within 
Tosala 1,4 : plates ofNetfibhanja 
III in, 177-78 : plates of Rana- 
bhahja II in, 179, 182-83 : 11, 23, 
157, 272, 312 //. 

Daud, I, 350 

Dauran, Khan-i-, Subahdar of 
Orissa, II, 41 : condition of 
Orissa before his appointment, 
42-43 : quells rebellious zemin¬ 
dars, 43: meeting of Krishna 
Bhanja and, 44 : fails to subdue 
Mayurbhanj, 45 : expedition 
against and submission of 
Mukundadeva of Khurda, 46 : 
Keonjhar ravaged by, 46-47: 
restores order in Orissa, 47 : con¬ 
dition and administration of 
Orissa during his time, 47-52: 
quarrel between Dtwan Muham¬ 
mad Hashim and, 52-54 : 56 


Day, Francis, II, 63 
Dead, methods of disposal of, I., 
105-106 

Deccan, I, 29, 74, 292, 293, 312, 314, 
political condition of, 322-23: 
II. 66, 69, 80 


Jecorative motifs, II, 347 ff, of 
Parvatl temple, 362 : of Vaital 
Deul, 4C7 : of Raja-Rani, 408: 
and general effect in Konarak 
temple, 415 

)ei, Sumitra, succeeds Damodar 
Bhanja, II., 237 : Nayabasan res¬ 
tored to, 239 : 272-74 : 

Champa, claim succession, II., 

275 ff . TJ 

Jamuna, claim succession, n., 

275 ff 

lelhi. I, 110, 255, 259//, 273,299, 
320, 336, II., 35, 48, 67, 69, 70, 72 

lemetrios, Greek king, Kharavela 
checks invasion of, 1,79, 91 # 
>eo, Derrup Sing, see Divya Simha 
Danda, II., 74-75 

TT 0^9 ff. 


Depari, I., 93 
Deut, I., 344 
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Pida —, II., 341, 382 
Deulia, II., 24 
Dev, Goplnath, II., 195 ff. 

Bhupal, 289 ff. 

Devabhanja, I., 183, 188 
Devanampriya (ASoka), I., 65, 66, 67 
Devananda, I., 202, 203 
Devagupta of Malava, I., 126, 129 
Devapala, I., 131 
DevarSshfra, I., 116 
Devaraya II, I., 290, 293 
Devarkonda, battle of, I., 293, 297, 
305 

Devendravarman I, Chikakol plates 
of, I., 226 //., 237, 239, 240, 245, 
Devendravarman II, Chikakol plates 
of, 231 : Siddhantam plates 
of, 232 ff. : 240 

Devendravarman III, Vizagapatam 
plates of, I., 233 : Tekkali plates 
of, 234, 244 

Devendravarman IV, I., 234 
Devkot, I., 259 

Dhalbhum, I., 1, 6, 33, 162, 345 
Dharmakhedi, I., 243, 244 
Dharmakola&a, I., 173 
DharmarSja, charters of, I., 132 ff. 
Dharma-sdtra of BaudhSyana ; 

Kalingas in, I., 57-58 
Dhauli, ruins at, I., 10: ASokan 
edict at, describes administration 
of Kalinga, 62, 64, 65-67 : A$okan 
edicts and ruins at, 69, 152, 153, 
II., 419 

Dhenkanal, State of, stone imple¬ 
ments from, I., 27,28, plate of 
Tribhuvana Mahadevt, 146, 149# 
Ifs details, 151-54 : copper plates 
of Sulkis, 191-98 : their details, 
196-98 : plate of Jayasimha, 201: 
plates of Nandas, 202-03 : II., 23, 
24,157,175, 202, 270, 271, 312 ff. 
Dhol, JagannStha, 205-06 
Dhftipura, capital of Bhanjas, I., 165 
#, grants of Ranabhanja I, 170- 
71: transferred to Vijaya vanjul- 
vaka from, 175 ; 

Dhruvananda, I., 203 
Digbhanja, I., 175 ff, 188 
Digbhanja II, I., 178 ff, 188 
Dindima, Rsjanatha, I., 308 


Directors, Court of, II., 64 
Dirgharava, I., 157, 223 
Divyasimha I„ II., 24 
Divyasimha II., II., 243, 288 
Diwan, II.,32,48,of Orissa, 52-54 : 66 
Dolmen, I., 105, 106, 108 
DrakshSramam, inscription of 
Mukunda Harichandan, I., 347-48 
Dravida, I., 212, 217-18, II., 333-35, 
=Dramila, I., 246 

Dravidian, race and language, I., 19, 
23, 46, 58, 60, 71, 72, 94, 95, 98, 
104, 105, 108, II., 333, 368 
Durga, temple of, at Dlrghara£i, I., 
246 

DurgegnandinI, I., 250 
Dumals, I., 24 

Durga Bhanja (Durga Punj, Durga 
Panja), treachery of, I., 345 
Dutch. II., 25, 62, settlement at 
Balasore, 64-65 
Dvaita, 1., 270, 271 
Dvarapala, I., 86 89 
Dvara-Pariksha, I.. 184-85 

Thau, I, 285 

• 


Easter islands, I., 97, stone images 
and monuments in, 98-100 : 108 
Edict of A$oka; 13th, I., 62-64, 
conquest of Kalinga, 62-64, 
vigorous resistence byKalingans, 
63, remorse of emperor, 63- 
64 : special Kalinga, at Dhauli 
and Jaugada, I., 62, 64, describes 
administration of Kalinga, 65- 
69 : 84 


bkasiia-nagari=Warangal, I. 7, 292 

Ekavalt, I., 267 

Elephant, I., 69,75, 79,81,87,88, 
89, 90,114,140,141, 287, 292, 309, 

II., 6, 35, 346, 415, 419 

Emba s sy, from oubhakara to 

Chinese emperor, I., 139, 146, 
147-48 


English, II., 25, 55, settlement in 
Orissa, 61-65: Cartwright se¬ 
cures trade licence from Nalb 
Na?im, 62: venture in Orissa, 
failure of, 62-63 : Balasore 
factory survives, 63: Balasore 
captured and plundered by, 64 ; 
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Balasore factory occupied by, 
65 : at Balasore, and Maratha 
incursions, 114 : Governor mis¬ 
trusts Sivaram, 134 : 135 ff., di¬ 
plomacy, 162 : troops, passage 
through Orissa, 102 
Epigraphist, I., 122 
Eranda palle, I., 116, 232 
Europe, I., 29 

European, I., 28, 32, 96, II., 25 

Faience, use of ancient, I., 105, 107- 
OS 

Fadnis, NanS, II., 186 ff. 

Famine, II., 325 ff. 

Farrukhsiyar, II., 66-67, 69, 07 
Fathabad, chief of, II., 25 
Fauzdar, I., 5, 350, II., 16, 29, 41 ff. 
80, 101 ff. 

Fazl, Abu'l, I., 345-46, II., 3, 5, 14, 

21 . 

Fergusson, I., 139, 143, II., 333-34, 
350, 370, 372, 375 
Fiji, I., 97, 98, 101 
Firinghi (European), II., 26 
Firishfa, 7arikh-i~, I., 291 ff., 305 ff, 
account criticised, 309-10, 11 : 

328- 29 : account untrustworthy, 

329- 30 

Fishing, industry of, I., 12 
Fleet, J. F., I., 203, 210-11, 226 
Flood, II., 323 ff. 

Fort William, Governor of Presi¬ 
dency of, II., 121 ff. 

French, settlement at Balasore, II., 
65 : 158 

Frieze, carved, I., 85 
Further India, I., 6, 31, Indian colo¬ 
nisation of, 93 : 94, 96 

Gabr-band, I., 103, 107 
Gahadavala, I., 257 
Gajapati, I., 110, 162, 270, 272, 290//., 
—Pagoda, 304, 305//, 326//., 
realm, Godavari Southern boun- 
dery of, till 1518, 348 : Northern, 
of Khurda, 348, 350: Southern, 
of Ganjam, 348-50: the last of 
the, 337-51: II., 1, 10, 15, 21, 24, 
28, 30, 33, 35, 37, 44, 45, 58, 63, 
243, 272, 285-86 


Ganana — fGananikya)—accountancy, 
I., 73 

Gana-danda, I„ 179/6, meaning of 
title of, 182 

Ganadeva, viceroy of Kondavidu, I., 
291, inscriptions of, 297-98 
Ganapati, DirghSsi inscription of, I., 
246 

Gandavyuha, I., 147 
GaneSa GumphS, I., 89, bas-relief in, 
90 : 153 

Gandharadi, twin temples at, I., 11, 
II„ 336 ff., discription of, 344: 
importance of, 347 
Gandhata, I„ 165, 171,182 
Ganga, Eastern, I., 16, 51, 119, 142, 

161, 186, petty dynasties in 

Orissa intervene between fall of 
Karas and rise of, 200: genealogy 
of, 237-39: origin of, 245-46: 
Vajrahasta to Anangabhima II., 
242-57: Rajaraja III to Narasimha 
I, 258-69: fall of, Bhanudava 
I to Narasimha IV, 270-88: 
genealogical table of, 288: 

last days of, 290. II., 372 : 
Western, of Mysore, 1,16 : chief, 
Narasimha II., 20: 154 


mga, era, 1,149//., 181, 226//., 
initial year of, 226, 239-41: G. 
Ramadas's calculations wrong, 
240-41: 244 ff., year, I., 226//., 
244 ff. 

-vfidi, I., 237, 245, 249, II., 373 : 

early, of Kalinga : problem of, 
still unsolved, 1,226. 

ingesvara, temple, I-, 252 
1 f,ga=Ganges river, I., 265, 34/ 

—Narasimhapura, I,, 274 

’lngcidasa-Prafapa-Vilasam, I., 293, 

317 

mgadhara, I., 293-95 
Rajah of Khurda, II., 41-42 

ingambiks, I., 281 _ - 0 

inges river, I., delta of, 2, 13, , 

250, 951, 265, 267, 327, 342, 344, 

346 ; II., 55, 94 

ngpur State, home of the 

aboriginals, I., 6: ^ os * n ’ 

Ghasis in, 25 : II., 261, 311 ff 
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Ganguly, Pandit TarakeSvar, I., 158, 
189, 203 

Mono Mohan, II., 334 //. 

Ganjam, district of, I., (iv), 4 : Oriya 
speaking district of, 7 : causes 
of the inclusion in Madras Pre¬ 
sidency of, 7-8 : Qutb-shahis in, 
8 : plate, 14 : 18 : 26,'33, 64, 112, 
113, 115-16, 117, 120//., 139, 
141, 172 ff., 212, 227 //., 243 ff, 
271, Southern Gaiapatis of, 5, 
348-50 ; II., 17, 20,37, 80 plates, 
of Madhavaraja, 14, 120 ff., 
127, 241 : of Dandi Mahadevi, I., 
149 ff, 155 ff. : plates, of 
Netribhanja II, 173-75 : 
Garbhagriha, I., 269 
Gargi-Sarahita, I., 79 

Garhjat, chiefs, I., 10: aborginal 
people of, 19-24 : states of, 27, 
33 : 336, 339-10 ; II., 15, 23, 105, 
106, 108, 132, Paghuji Bhonsle I 
and, 157-58:246, status of Orissa, 
states higher than Chhattisgadh, 
states, 259: chiefs, treaties 
between British and, 269 : 277,306 
Sambalpur, chiefs ; enquiry into 
their status, 307, comparison 
with Orissa chiefs, 309, sanads 
granted to, 313, status raised ; 
314, later relations with, 322: 
Orissa, chiefs ; comparison with 
Sambalpur chiefs, 309, sanads 
granted to, 312, fresh sanads 
granted to, 315 

Gateway ( Torana ), of Mukte£vara, 
II., 348, of Jagannatha, 379, 418 
Gau^a, country, I., 125 ff, 140, 191, 
212, 217-18, 299, 347 
Gau^, city, I., 263, Narasimha I 
surrounds, 274 #, 273. 301, 302, 
327, 342 

Gauda-vaho of Vakpatiraja, I., 21 
Gaude&vara, I., 302, 340, 

Gaujra, caste, I., 18, 24 
Garni, I., 155 
Gavara, caste, II„ 26 : 

Gawan, Khwajah-i-Jahan, I., 309 //., 

murder of, his supposed letter 
to Purushottama, 314 
Gaya, I„ 44, 45, 79 


Gayada, I„ 150 ff. 

Gayada tunga, I., 199-200 : Talcher 
inscription of, 200 
Gayasadtna , I„ 276 
German, II., 158 
Ghaibi-daro, I., 107 
Gharadamaji, I., 280-81 
Ghariya, battle of, II., 76 
Ghasi, caste, I., 25, 

Ghosh, A. K., II., 387 ff. 

Ghats, Eastern, offshoots and 
valleys of, I., 6 : 8 , 18, 22, 23, 53, 
116, 140, 142, 292 
Ghatotkacha, I., 25 
Ghatsila, II„ 25, 45 
Ghani, Ismail, invade Orissa, but 
repulsed by PratSparudra, I., 
327, 337 

Ghori, Hoshang, I., 287 
Ghumsur, Taluga, I., 4, 172, 173, 
164, 176, plate of Vidyadhara- 
bharija, 177 : 178 ff. 
Gtfa-Govinda, I., 301, 334 
Glass, use of ancient, I„ 105, 107-08, 
God, Sun, I., 113, 114 
Fire, I., 113,114 
Wind, I., 114 : 

Moon I., 114 : 

Goddess, Nana, I., 114 
Goalpara, II., 67, 87 
Godavari river and district, I., 2 : 3 , 
4, 7, 8 , 9, 31, 33, 52, 55, 61, 93, 
116, 141, 251, 290, 296, 307 //., 
332, 340, 347, boundary of Gaja- 
pati realm till 1578, 348 : 
Gadavari-KfishnS Doab , I., 1 , 2, 5/ 
7, Importance of, 8-9 : 11 , 33. 
115, loss of, to Orissan empire, 
313 : Purushottama reconquers. 
314-16 : 317, 322 

GokarneSvara, See ^iva-Gokame- 
Svara 

Golkonda, Qu£b-Shahi Sultan 
of, I., 5 : 8 , prepare to invade 
Telingana, 328-30: 336, invade 
Orissa, 338-39 : 348-50 j II., 35, 

64 


--»»1 *V| 

Gon«J, tribe. I.. 19 . Gandas. 23-24, 
Gondama (Gonda), I., 192 ff. 
Gondwana, I., 115 
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Gopinatha Mahapafra , I., 299 
Gopinathapur, inscription of Kapi- 
lendra, I., 299, 304 
Gopuram , I., 348 
Gorathagiri, battle of, I., 79, 91 
Gosain, Udepuri, II., 147, embassy 
of, 160 ff., failure of negotiations 
of, 181 //. 

Gofra , Bharadvaja, Bramhana of, I., 
14, 16 ; 

Paralara, I., 16 

Governor, of East India Company, 
II., 124 //. 

—General, of British India, II., 
194//. 

Govinda III, Rastrakuta king, I., 
134, 223 

Govinda, minister of Anangabhima 
II, I., 255, 262, 

Mana-, I., 340 
Grahavarman, I., 125, 126 
Greek, retreat of king Demetrios, I., 
79 : so-called statue of, soldier 
in Rani Nur, 89 : 113 
Guahan, I., 102 
Gudimallam, I., 106 
Gujarat, I., 22, 30, 72, 186, 212, 217- 
18, 336 

Gulbarga, I., 290, 302 
Gulpha, river, I., 41 
Gunamaharnava, 1 ,238, 239, 244 
GunSrnava I, I., 237, 238 
Gunarnava II, 1,231 //., 237, 238, 239 
Gundama I, I., 237, 244 
Gundama II, I., 238 
Guntur, I., 9, 315, 316, 317, 322 
Gupta, period, 1 , 99, Tri-Kalinga 
during, 115-18 : Kalinga and 
Orissa in the Scythian and, 109- 
118 : empire, Kalinga and Orissa 
not included in, 117 : era, preva¬ 
lent in Orissa, 117-18 : 120, 123, 
coins of, 129: Somavamsis of 
KoSala wrongly called, of KoSala, 

205 : 240 ; II, 336 //. 

Gupte, K. R., II., 108, 240 //. 

Gurava , I., 234 
Gurjjara, I., 212, 217-18 ; 

—Pratihara, I., 204 

Hsdi (Hap), caste, 1,25 


HaidarSbad (Hyderabad), Subah 
of, I., 8 : 75, 77 
Haig, T. W., I, 296, 310 
Haihayas, of Tripuri and Ratnapura, 
I., 7 : 205 251, war with Ananga¬ 
bhlma III 261, 282 ; II., 251 //. 
Haldi river, I., 3 
Halstatt Age, I., 34 
HaluS, a sect of Bramhanas, I., 15 
Hamtra, I., 267 
Hamulra, Pa hard, I., 321 
Harsha, inscription, I„ 191 
Harappa, 1., 39, 106, 107 
Harcourt, Colonel, II., 265 //. 

Hari, Mahadji, II., 184 ff., corres¬ 
pondence with Warren Hastings, 
191// 

Haridasa Gumpha, I., 90 
Hariharpur, II, 24, 42, 43, 53, 62, 96, 
237 

Harishpur, II., 49, 61, 62, 63, 266, 271 
Harlsh Marichpur, II., 23, 271 
Harshagupta, I., 225 
Harshavardhana, I., 17, and the 

3ailodbhavas, 120-35 :125, alli¬ 
ance with Bhaskaravarman 
against fsaSanka, 126-27 : unable 

to uproot Saknka, 128: campaign 
in Orissa-Kongoda, 129-30: 
Sailodbhava chiefs maintain 
independence against, 150-31: 
140 


arsha era, I., 122,123, 203 

arshacharita of BSna-bhatta, !■» 

/ . . . -nr r\-y . A A Olft 




Harvey, G. E., I., 95 

Hassan, Abu’l, II.. 32 
Muragaf~i-, II., 32 ff. 

Hastivarman, of Vengl, U l 10 ’ 
Urlam plates of, 227-28 . 

Hathigumpha, inscription, 1_, 40. 
reference to Nandas in, 59-01 . 
contents, 71-84: cave, descrip¬ 
tion, 84 : 90, 143, 156 


Ihota, I., 90 , 

tings, Warren, correspondence 

rith Mahadji Harr, 1I-. 191 • 

iftempts alliance w« h Bhons q 1 q e " 
rf Nagpur against Peshwa ’ ff 19 h ' 
ihimnsji Bapu boughit off by. 
: and Damodar Bhanja, 210 
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Hastisimha, I., 88 
Havell, E. B., II., 338 
Hawaii, I„ 99 

HazSra-RSmasvami temple, I., 316 
Hazaribagh, district, I., 41 
Hijli, II., 9, 25, 36, 43, 67,68,82,99 //. 
Himadatta, L, 171, 172 
Himalaya, I., 32 

Hlnayana, I., 138, Orissa Buddhists 
Hinayanisfs (?) 138-39 
Hindi, I., 24 

Hindol, State, I., 15 : new copper 
plate grant of ^ubhakara II 
discovered in, 158-60 : II., 157, 
270, 271, 312 //. 

Hindu, I„ 21, 23, 96, 98, 108,137, 
140, preponderant in Kalinga, 
141 : fatal indifference of, kings, 
255-56 : kings of Orissa roused, 
259, 264, ff, kingdom, officers 
of, 284-85: 291, 293, 296 ff, 
305 ff, 325 //., 345, 348, 350, II., 
26, 79, 98 

Hlradevi, I., 283, 288 
Hiralal, I., 15, 172, 174, 176, 179, 
182, 183, 203, 206, 215, 219, 261 
Ho, tribe, I., 19, 22 
Holkar, Yasavant Rao, II„ 263 //. 
Hooghly, district, I., 250, 263, 267. 
274, 304, 322, 327, 342, 344 ; II., 
5,16, 17 

town, II., 25, 63, captured by 
Marathas, 93-96 
river, II„ 64 
Hoemle, A. F. R., 112 
Howrah, district of, I., 1 , 268 ; II., 5 
HoySala, I., 316 

Hultzsch, E., I., 65, 67, 121, 226 

Human figure, I., 87, 99, standard 

of sculpture in Konarak temple, 
II., 411 ff 

Huna, I., 161 

Hunter, II., 33, 41, 42, 43, 55, 74, 87 
Husain, Ghulflm, II., 75 ft. 98 ff. 
Huvishka, I., (i v ), 113, 114, 


Ila, I., 44, 46, 72 

Iltufmish, Shamsuddin, I., 260, 263, 


Impey, A. B., 
States, II., 261 


list of feudatory 


India, Palaeoliths of, I., 29 : Neoli¬ 
thic period of, 30 : 31, 32, 38, 
54, Kharavela’s campaign in 
North and South, 80, 91-92 : Art 
Schools in Central and Western, 
88 , 108 : South, I., 98, 106, 290- 
91, 315, 322: Central, I., 137, 
141: Cambridge History of, I., 296: 
Supposed connection between 
Mayan civilization and, I., 97: 
So-called conquest by MahaSiva- 
gupta-Yayati of, I., 212 
Indian, Archipelago, I„ 6 , 62, Indian 
colonisation of, 93: 94, 95 : 
—Sculpture, 89 : Museum, 27, 
28 : Pre-historic culture, 29 : 
Palceolith, 29, 32 : Neolith, 
association of language complex 
with, 31-32: Peninsula, 32, 
82: Stone implements, types, 32 : 
South, tribes, 93 : Colonists,— 
their method of conquest and 
relegion, 95-97 : Script, 100: 
American, 97 : 

Indira, I., 252, 254, 288 
Indo-Aryan, I., 44 ; II., 333 
-Dravidian, I., 104 
-Persepolitan, I., 89 
Indologist, I., 97, 104 
Indonesia, I., 94, evidences of early 
colonisation by people of 
Kalinga of, 94-96 : two different 
stages in colonisation of 
Pacific islands and, 98: 104, 

Cultural contacts between pre- 
Aryan civilization of Mohen-Jo- 
daro and, 105-08 


indravarman I Rajasimha, Achyu- 
tapuram plates of, I., 228 ff 
240: Parlakimedi pates of 

228-29 : 234-35,241,245 

Indravarman II, two Chikakol grants 

: p "' ■>'• 

,ndus - river -1-. 32, 55. 57, 106, 

108 

Iron age, I., 34 

faigatlo", I 99, 100, 101, 104, USe 

Of, in Indonesia and Mohen-fo- 
daro, 105,106-07 Jo ~ 


107, 
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ISanavarman, I., 191 

Jachak, Ragmanji, II., 121//., real 
position of, 127 ff. 

Lakhmanji, II., 180 ff. 

Jadunath Bhanja, II., 295-306, 318-21 

Jagadekamalla, I., 184, identification 
of, 185-86 

Jagadisvara Bhanja, loyalty to Mur- 
shid Ouli 1, II., 78-79 : defies 
Aliwardi Khan, 82 : assassinated 
by Aliwardi, 91 

Jagamohana , 1., 138, 251, 261, 268-69, 
301, 306, 319, 334, 336, II., 333 ff, 
of earliest group of temples, 341 : 
of Gandharadi temples, 345 : of 
MukteSvara, 349 : of third type of 
temples, 357 : of Lingaraj, 361 : 
of Jagannatha, 375 

JaganmohinI, I., 326-27 

Jagannatha,=Purushottama, temple 
at Puri of, I., 26 : 109-10 : 138, 
161, built by Anantavarman 
Chodaganga, 251 : 268-69 : 283, 
287, inscription of Kapilendra, 
291, 300-02, 304 : 306, RatnavedI 
of, brought by Purushottama 
from Vijayanagara, 316 : inscrip¬ 
tions of Purushottama, 317-18 : 
Bhogamandapa of, built by 
Purushottama, 319 : 322, 334: 
religious superiority of, 336 : 
inscriptions of PratHparudra, 334: 
inscription of Govinda Viyda- 
dhara, 340 : 344, desecrated by 
Kalapahad, 345-46 : 350 ; II., 7, 8, 
12, Ramchandra I organises wor¬ 
ship of, 15 : 28, Keshodas Maru 
seizes, Purushottama besiege, 33- 
34 : 59, Aurangzib orders destruc 
tion of, 60 : cessation of worship 
in, 74-75 : 80, purification of, 
88 : 89, 158 : Superintendent of, 

269, 272, 288 : 287, 336 ff des¬ 
cription of, 369 : sanctity of, 370 : 
style of architecture of, 372 : 
Sikhara of, 374 : Jagamohana of, 
375 : Nafamandira, Bhogmandapa 
of, 377, 417 : gateway of, 379, 


418 : carvings of, 409, 417-418; 

—deva, I,. 279-80: temple of 
Bura, II., 382 : temple at Gopi- 
nathapur, l, 299 : Dssa, I., 334 : 
-Charlfamrifa, I., 334 
Jagaf—Seth (Fath-chand), II., 72//, 
111 

Jagattunga, 1,199 
Jagir, II„ 13, 26, 28, 48 
Jah5n, KhwSjah-i-, I., 292-93 

Shsh, II., 11, attacks Orissa, 36 : 
38, 39, 40, 52, 61, 68 


Jahangir, Nuru-ud-din, II„ 1, 30, 32, 
36, 37, 61 

Jshanglri, IqbalnSma-i-, II., 4 
Tuzuk-i-, II., 31, 35, 37 

Jaina ; religion, Orissa a stronghold 
of, I., 61 : 70, 96, 138, 140, 141: 
monastery, I., 84 : relic memorial, 

1., 81, 82: image, l, 96, 99: 

community, I., 71 : council, 

convened by Kharavela, I, 82, 
91 : sculptures, early midiaeval, 

11., 394 

faipur, Madras Pres., I., 163, 186, 
187 

fajapura, (Jajpur), I., 252, 327, 342, 
336 ; II., 49, 58, 82,155, 395 
fajnagar, I„ 258, 283, 282 
akalladevl, I., 270, 288 
aleSwar, II., 2, 4, 9, Sarkar of, 16-20, 
22, 23, 28, 43, 57, 68, 82, 86, 95, 

101 //. 

r a(i, II., 342 ff t _ 

T ama\ Kamil, Jumar. 11., oo 
ambai, inscription of Kapilendra, 1., 

291, 294-95 

ambeSvara Gumpha, I., 90 

ambupadraka=Jamda, I., 180 

amkarera, II., 23 
amrapal, Ik, 24 
amnS, river, II-, 6 
anamejaya, I., 157, 
gupta, 206 ff. 

antavuram, I., 57, 237 
apasamaya, I., 284 

ataka! 'reference to the boundary 
of Kalinga in, I., 4 : 49 , Kalinga 

in, 49 


Mahabhava- 
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Jaugada ; ASokan edict at, describes 
administration of Kalinga, I., 62, 
64, 67-69 

Jaunpur, I., 287, 320, 

Java, I., 94, 98, 103, 104, 108 
Jayabhanja, Antirigram plate of, I., 
184-85 : 186, 187, 188 
Jaya Mafiadevt, I„ 178 
Jayachandra, I., 255 
Jayfinanda, I., 202 

Jayaswal, K. P., I., 59, 61, 76, 78, 91, 
92 

Jayasimha, of Dan^abhukti, I., 157, 
158, Dhenkanal plate of, 201 
Jayastambha, I., 193 ff 
Jays vi jay a, cave, I., 90 
Jaya-Vijaya gate, I., 301, 317, 334, 
336, 340 

Jayavardhana II., I., 131 
Jayavarman, I., 232 
Jay Nfirfiyan, II., 175 
Jena, Narasimha Raya, I., 341, 346 : 

Raghurama, I., 341, 347 
Jhadlkhanda, I., 110 
Jharuas, a sect of Brfimhanas, I., 15 
Jina, image of, 1,60-61, 81 
JitankuSa, I., 237 

Johnstone, Chief of Midnapore, II., 
125 //, 

Jourmoo, II., 270, 271, 312 ff. 

Joy Chandra Bhanja, II., 45. 

Juang, tribe, I., 19, 20 


Kabuli, Ma’sum Khan, II., 4-7, 1 
26-27, 

Kachhavaha clan, L, 161, 163; II., 7 
Kadamba, I., 243 
Kakhfifu-fi Deva, I., 336 
Kakatiya, dynasty, immigration c 
U 7,296 

Kalachuri, I., 205, 257, 261 
Kfilahfindi, State of, Khonds in,: 

^ 313/^ S ° f ’ 24 : 216 ; U ’’ 28 ' 

Kalahastambha (Vikramaditya) ] 
192//. 9 

Kalang Dandapat, II., 16-17 
Kalar, II, 227 ff. 

Kalapahad, descerates Jagannathi 
I., 345-46 : 348 ; II., 5, 12 
KaligutahkuSa, I„ 237 

58 


Kalikot, II., 47 

Kalinga, Topography of, I., 1-13 : or 
Greater Orissa, 1; three parts 
of, 1 : boundaries of, 2 : physical 
divisions of, 3-4 : political divi¬ 
sions of, 4-5 : proper, 4-5, 8 : 
warlike people of, 5 : coast-land 
of, 5-6, 11-12 : maritime activity 
of the people of, 6 : capital of 
greater, 11 : reference by 
Ptolemy and Pliny to, 12-13: 
chiefs of, 17 : ancient people of, 
18 : in ancient Indian literature, 
43 : Pauranic reference to, 43 - 
46 : relation to Utkala of, 45-46 : 


- a > —• • All 

Arthasfistra, 46-47 : in Mahfibhfi- 
rata, 47-48, 50: in early Pali 
texts, 48 : in Jatakas, 49 : in 
Tamil work, 49-50 : in Vayu and 
Matsya Purfinas, 53-55: in 
Padma Purfina, 55 : in Bfihat 
Samhitfi, 55-56: in Dharma- 
sutra, 57-58: first dynasty of, 
59 : conquest by Nandas, 59-61 : 
a stronghold of Jains, 61: after 
the fall of Nandas, 61 : second 
dynasty too powerful for early 
Mauryas, 62 : Anoka's conquest 
of, 62-64 : two special edicts of 
ASoka, 65-69: after death of 
A£oka dark, 70 : Khfiravela and 
the empire of, 71-92 : asserts its 
independence after death of 
ASoka, 71 : Cheti dynasty of, 71- 
72, 91 : Khsravela inherits 
throne of, 74 : matriarchate in, 
/4: KhSravela repairs city of, 
74 : march of the army of, 76-77 • 
rejoicing in capital of, 77 : city 
established by previous kings 
of, 77: Khfiravela extends 
canal up to capital of, 78 : KhSra- 
vela brings back Jina of, 81 
Khfiravela lord of Three, 83 
Kudepasiri overlord of,* 83 
overseas empire of, 93-108 * 
people pioneers of Indian cok> 
nisation, 93: term “kling” derived 
from, its implications, 93-94 • 
evidences of early colonisation 
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of Indonesia by people of, 94- 
96 : a Kalingan dynasty in 
Ceylon, 94 : Talaings of Burma 
and Tri-Kalinga, 94-96 : colonists 
responsible for antiquarian re- 
mainsdn S. Pacific islands (?) 97 - 
98 : nation of, 98 : people authors 
of Oceanic civilization, 108 : and 
Orissa in the Scythian and 
Gupta periods, 109-118 : history 
unknown till 7th century a. d., 
109 : thirty-two kings of, 111 : 
112, three provinces of, during 
Gupta period, 115-18 : campaign 
of Samudragupta in, 115-17: 
fate of, after the campaign, 117- 
19 : Gupta era prevalent in, 117 : 
120, 124, 130 : divided into three 
parts according to Yuan-Chwang, 
136 : or Ki-ling-kia, separate 
from Andhra, 140-41 : very brief 
description by Yuan-Chwang of, 
its people and manners, Hindus 
preponderant in, capital of, 141- 
42 : 145, 157, 212, 217-18, early 
Gangas of, 226-241 : 242,244, 245, 
Chola invasion of, 246-48 : 249, 
271,272,273, 281,289, 291,308, 
subah of Mughal Orissa, II., 16- 
17 : 335-36 

Kalinga-Jina = 3ltalanatha, I., 61, 

brought back by KhSravela, 81 

Kalinga-Chakavati (Kalinga-Chakra- 
vartin),. I., 83 

Kalinga-nagara, capital of Kalinga I., 
3, ruins of, 11 : identification 
with Dantakura, 50-62 : Khara- 
vela repairs damages to, 74 : 
rejoicings in, 77 : Kharavela 
extends canal up to, 78 : 142, 
200, 227 #, identification of 
245 

Kalingapatanam, I., 52,142,245,246 
Kalinga , type of architecture, II., 
335 

Kaltngaka, I., 46-47 
Kalingl, caste, I. 18 
Kalingam, I., 47 
Kaliyuga, I., 110 
Kalpa-vata, I., 346 


KaluS Deva, I., 336, 337 
Kamaladevi, I., 22, 281—82, 288 
Kamarnava I, I., 57, 237, 238, 242, 
245, 249 

Kamarnava II, I., 51, 237 
Kamarnava III, I., 237 
Karaarnva IV, I., 238 
Kamarnava V, I., 288 
Madhu-Kam3rnava VI, I., 238, 239, 
242 

Kamarnava VII, his date of acce¬ 
ssion, I., 252-53: Anantavarman 
Madhu, 254; 288 
Kanakabhanja, I., 286 
Kanakapur, treaty of, II., 172# 
Kanarese, I., 75 

Kanauj, I., 120, 125, 126, 128, 218 
KSnchanastambha, I., 192# 

Karichi, I., 116, 212, 217-18 
—kaveri, I., 317, 319 
Kandr.^s, I., 18 
Kangura battlements, II., 349 
Kanheri, I„ 106 

Kanika, Bhanja chief of, II., 47, 179, 
266, 269, 271, 292 
Kanishka, I., (iv), 113, 114, 145 
Kanji-Kavert-Pofhi , I., 317 
Kanker, State of, I., 1, II., 23 
Kapilendra (KapileSvara), I., 287, 
foundation of the empire—,289- 
301, 305, 307, 317, 319, 306, 340 
See index Ch. XIX for full 
references. 

Kapi£a, 1,147 
Kapu, caste, 1, 18 

Kara, kings and dynasty, Sylvain 
Levi and others discover, I., 146 : 
inscriptions of, 146 : two groups 
of, 146-47 : first group Buddhists, 
147-49: second group, 149-60 : 
attempted connection between 
two groups, 151: Chronology of 

of second group, 152-53: temporary 

disgrace of Ke£ari or, 153: 
Uajamalla, saviour of, 154 :fate of, 
after Dandi Mahadevi , 156: 
‘KeSari’ titleof, 156 : genealogy of 
first group, 159-60: genealogy 
of second group, 160: Satru- 
bhanja a vassal of, 166: 189, 

petty dynasties in Orissa inter- 
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vene between rise of E. Gangas 
and fall of, 200 : 204. 

Karan (Bhoi), caste, I., 18, 25 
Deul, I., 344 
Tadhau, I., 344 
Karaha, I., 274 
Sri, 1.,274, 285 
Poro~rSn, I., 284, 285 
Karandu, king of Kalinga, I., 49 
Karangarh, chief of, II., 25 
KararSnf, SulaimSn, war with 
Mukunda Harichandana and con¬ 
quest of Orissa, I, 343-46, 350, 
II., 1, 29 

Daud Shah, I„ 350, defeated by 
Mun’im Khan at the battle of 
Tukaroi, flee to Katak, II., 2 : 
captured and killed at the battle 
of Rajmahal, 3 : 6, 27, 29 

Karkachna, II., 24 
Kamake$ari of Utkala, I., 157-58 
Karnasuvama=Rahgamati, capital 
of Saganka, I., 127,128, Sasahka 
driven out of, 129 : 136 
Karnata, I., 212, 217-18, 300, 302, 
319-20 : 

Karond, State of, I., 1, home of the 
aboriginals, 6 : 7, 115, 313//. 
Karshapana, I., 73 
Karusha, I., 127 
Kashmir, I., 32, 

Ka$ijo f a, II., 17, 19, 86 
Kasturadevi, I., 263, 288 
Kasturikamodim, I., 252, 288 
Kasurgadh, Rajas of, I., 16 

Kaiaka (Katak)=Cuttack, I., 10, of 
Somavamsi inscriptions is not 
Cuttack, 210-11: plates of Maha- 
Sivagupta-yayati, 213-14: plates 
of Mahabhagupta II., 220: Puru- 
shottama, 278-79 : Varanasi, 283: 
298, 308, 312, 326, stormed by 
Bayazid, 345 : 347, Daud fled to, 
II., 2, Man Sing enters,' 9 : Satkar 
of, 20-22, 58 : Ban8ras, 22, 61: 
42 ff„ Mughal mint at, 61, 88 : 
71, 77, 80 ff, Motte at, 136 : 
British occupy, 266 

Katasin, I„ 264 

Katjuyi, river, I., 10, II., 42, 82 


Katwa, II., 90 ff., Aliwardl defeats 
Bhaskar Ram at, 95 
KauSambi or Madhya-de&a, I., 14 
Kautilya, I., 46, 72, 

Kavali, grant of Prataparudra, I., 
328, 335 

Kaveri, river, I., 32, 319 
Kayastha, I., 25, 216, 237, 243, II., 20, 
75 

Keilhorn, I., 119, 121, 149, 157,185, 
223, 236, 244, 252 

Kenduapatna plates of Narasimha 
II, I., 254-55, 270, details of 272- 
75: 277 

Kenjhari, I., 772 

Keonjhar, State, hill tracts of, I., 3 : 
Bhuiyas in, 19, 24, Bhanjas of, 
162, 178-83 : identification with 
Khinjali doubtful, 172-73 : 186, 
position of Bhahja chiefs of, 
339 : 344, chief of, in 1592 a. D., 
II-, 24 ; Lakshml NarByan Bhanja 
of, 43, 46 : ravaged by KhBn-i- 
Dauran, 46-47: 144, 261, 292 
271, 312 ff, rebellion, 318-21 
Kerala (Chera), 1,98 
Kern, I., 93 

KeSan, I., 147, temporary disgrace 
the dynasty, 153: Kara king and 
title of, 158 : 157, 204 
Kewat, caste, I., 24 
Khadgatunga, I., 201 
Khairagarh chiefs of, I., 16 
Khalji, Ikhtiyaruddln Muhammad 
bin Bakhtyar, I., 258 ff.i * 

Alauddm Muhammad Shah, I., 
22, 274 : 

Ghiyasuddin, I., 299 
Khalsa , Mufasaddlan , II., 69 

district of, I., 2,8, 322, 

Khan, Izzuddln Tughral Tughan, I , 

260, attacked by Narasimha I, 

263-64 : defeated by and second 

attack by Narasimha I, Gaud 

surrounded, 264-65 : 266 

Qamruddin Tamur, encounter 

with Narasimha I, I., 264-65 : 

Juua, invades Orissa, I., 276 
281, 

-i-Zaman. All Qffll, I., 343 , 
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Mun’Im, Khan-i-Jahan, I., 342; II., 
1 ff ., defeats Daud at the battle 
of Tukaroi, 2 : and Todar Mall 
captures and kills Daud at the 
battle of Rajmahal, 3 : 27, 28, 29 
-i’-Azam, II., 4-6, 27, 29 
Shabaz, II., 3-7 
Sa’id, II., 8, 9 

’Usman, I., 351 ; II., 8, 13, 25, 

leader of Afghans after Qatlu’s 

death, 30-31 

Husain Qull, II., 28-29 

Wazir, II., 29 

§adiq, II., 29 

Mukarram, II., 30, Subdhddr of 
Orissa, Khurda annexed to 
Mughal empire, 35-36 : 37 
Islam, II., 31, 32, 34, 35 
Talair, Subahdar of Orissa, II., 
36 

Ahmad Beg, Subahdar of Orissa, 

Hi 36 

Bagir, Subahdar of Orissa, II., 36- 
39 : cessation of Mughal aggres¬ 
sion in Orissa, Qutb-Shahl 
conquest of S. Orissa, invasion 
of Qutb-Shahi territory by, 
37-38 : complaints against, 39 
Muta’qad, Subahdar of Orissa, II., 
39,40,42, 65: 

IhtishHm, i Subdhddr of Orissa, II., 
40-41 

Bahadur, of Hijli, rebellion of, 
II.. 36, 43-47 : 

Shayista, II., 48, 55, dispute 

between East India Company 


and, 6 1-65 : 

Muhammad Hashim, Diwan of 
Orissa, quarrel with Khan-i- 
Dauran, II., 52-54 
Tarbiyat, Subahdat of Orissa, II., 


54-55 ^ 

Murshid Qflli, Ja’afar Khan 

Nasirl, Nawab Nazim., I., 41 ; II., 
32,51,55, Subdhddr of Orissa, 55- 
56 : treachery of, 66-67 : revise 
revenue settlement of Bengal 
and Orissa, 67 : revenue collec¬ 
tion and Abwabs, Medinipur 
separated from Orissa, 69 : his 
last days, 71 : 72 ff., 83, 247 


Murshid Qull, II., Ndib Nazim of 
Orissa, II., 73 : his lieutenant 
Mir Habib, 73-74 : cessation of 
worship in Jagannath temple, 
74-75:76, AllwardI Khan marches 
against, 77 : 87, treachery of 
Mukklis Ali Khan, loyalty of 
Jagadigvara Bhanja to, 78 : de¬ 
feated at Balasore, Ramachandra 
II, of Khurdah defends family 
of, 79 

Saiyad Ahmad, Saulat Jang, Naib 
Nnzim of Orissa, 80: his 
misdeeds, Mlrza Baqir deposes, 
81 : 82, 83, 101, 111 
Shaikh Ma’asum, Ndib Nazim of 
Orissa, II., 82, 93, 96 
Mustafa, II., 79, 91, 96 ff. 
Abdur-Rasul, II., 96 ff. 
Shuja’uddin, Na’ib Nazim of 
Orissa, II., 56, 67, 70, Nawab 
Nazim of Bengal, 71-75 : Abwabs 
of, 83 : revenue collection under, 
85 : 88 Muhammad TaqI, II., 71, 
Ndib Nazim of Orissa, 72: 
quarrels with Sar3fr3z, 73 : 74, 
80, 85, 89 

Sarafraz, II., 70, 71, quarrels 
with Muhammad Taqi, 73 : 74, 
Subdhddr of Bengal, 75-76 : 
Muhammad Riza, II., 70, 111» 
112,'113, 160// 

Mir Ja'far ’Ali, II., 73, assassinates 
JagadiSvara Bhanja, 91 : posted 
in Orissa to oppose Marathas, 
101: dismissed, 102 : 107 ff » 

treaty with Januji regarding 

Chaufh , 121: 144 
Shamsher, II., 76, 101 ff. 

Mukhlis ’All., II., treachery of, 


8, 79, 82 
lurad, II., 81-82 

llrza Baqir, II., 77 ff, deposes 
aulat Jang, 81: Aliwardi marches 
gainst and defeats, 82 : 87, 91 
Hr Qasim Ali, II., 83, 121 ff., 
•plies to Januji regarding 
haufh, 133: disapproves inva- 
on of Orissa, 138 : Bhonsles 

il to help, 142 

[Ir Abdul Aziz, II., 98 ff. 
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Habib, Mir, lieutenant of Mur- 
shid Quli II, II., 73-74: 76, 
secures Maratha help to chastise 
Aliwardi, 83 : 87, Invites Bhaskar 
Ram, 90 : plunders Murshida- 
bad, 92: conquers Medinipur 
and JaleSwar, 95 : his exploits in 
third Maratha invasion, 100 ff.: 
triumph of, Naib Nazim of 
Orissa, 114 : fall of, 118 
Aliwardi, II., 72, conspiracy to 
replace Sarafraz Khan by, 75 : 
Nawab Nazim of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, marches against Mur- 
shid Quli II, 76 : encounter with 
JagadiSvara Bhanja, 78: first 
Maratha raid, defeats Murshid 
Quli at Balasore, 79 : marches 
against and defeats Mirza Baqir, 
JagadiSvara defies, 82 : Mir 
Habib secures Maratha help to 
chastise, 83: Bhaskar Pandit 
falls upon, 91 : retreat and rein¬ 
forced, 92 : precarious position 
of, 94 : defeats Bhaskar Ram at 
Katwa, 95: Marathas pursued 
by, evacuate W. Bengal, 96: 
third Maratha invasion under 
Januji, 98 : Afghan rebellion 
crushed by, 100 : reconquers 
Orissa from Marathas, 104: 
continued engagements with 
Marathas, 107: tired and dis¬ 
heartened, peace proposals to 
Marathas, 108 : terms of peace, 
109 : text of treaties between 
Raghuji Bhonsle and. 111 

Khaixda, I., 195 //., 209 //., 

Khajdadeuli plates of Rana Bhanja, 
II, I-, 179, 182-83 * 

Khandagiri (Puri Dt.), caves on, I., 

i56 ’ n - »*■ ** 

Khaitfaits I., 17-18. II.. 17 //, 78 

Khandam, II., 110 

Kha "'| ekar . Sambajl Ganesh, II., 
G. G., II., 248-49 

Khandiya Deul, II., 354-55, sculp¬ 
tures from, 399 P 


Khandpara, State, included with¬ 
in Tosala, I., 4 : to be identified 
with Khandakshetra (?) 207 : 

Motte in, II., 157: 270,271, 312 //. 
Kharagpur, II., 13, 17, 19, 86 
KhSrasawan, State, II., 304 ff 
KhSravela, claims Aryan origin, I., 
46, 74 : 59 ; 60, brings back Jaina 
image carried away by Nanda- 
rSja, 60 : 70, and the Empire of 
Kalinga, 71-92 : career recorded 
in Hathigumpha inscription, 71- 
84: pedigree of, 71-72 : early 
training of, 72-74 : becomes 
Xuvardja , silence about his pre¬ 
decessors—reasons, 74, 91 : ac¬ 
cession of, repairs city of 
Kalinga, 74, 91 : first campaign 
against SatakamI, 75-77, 91 : 
terrorizes Mushikas, 76-77 : re¬ 
joicings in the capital, 77 : sub¬ 
dues Rashtrikas and Bhojakas, 
77-78, 91 : extends a canal upto 
the capital, performs Rfijasiiya 
ceremony, son born of Vajira- 
ghara queen, 78-79, 91 : cam¬ 
paign against Magadha, retreat 
of Demetrios, 79, 91: his bene¬ 
factions, 79-80 : second cam¬ 
paign in N. India, invades S. 
India, Musalas humbled, Tamil 
league destroyed, 80, 91-92: 
harasses kings of N. W. frontier, 
subdues Bfihaspatimltra enters 
Pfitaliputra and brings back 
image of Kalinga-Jina, 80-81, 91: 
devotes to religious meditation 
and work, 81 : plunders Ahga, 
Magadha, excavates caves, sub¬ 
dues the PSnqLyas, 81-82 : con¬ 
venes Jaina Council and cons¬ 
tructs buildings, 82, 91-92 : men¬ 
tioned in Svargapuri cave ins- 
cription, lord of three Kalingas, 

: Svargapuri excavated by 
chief queen of, 83,85 : Rani NOr 
cave temple of, 84, 87*: 90: 
sequence of events in life of* 

« 289 ’ *• * 

Khariar, State, II., 261, 289, 306 
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Khasia, I., 31, 38 
KhSfia = Machhiakhanda, I., 169 
Khazanchi, Hasan Khan, ambassa¬ 
dor of Akbar fo Mukunda Hari- 
chandana, I., 342-44 
Khiching (Khijjinga), I., 10, 34, first 
mention in inscription of, 180 ff., 
336, II., 43, 82, temples at, 353 : 
Ruddha images from, 392, 398 : 
art of, 395. stages in plastic art 
of, 397, compared with art 
of BhuvaneSvara, 398 

Khinjali, part of the highlands of 
Orissa, I., 6 : chiefs claim Rajput 
descent, 7 : 156, 165 ff., identifi¬ 
cation with Keonjhar doubtful, 

172-73 : 175 ff. : Netribhaiija III 
regains control over, 178 

Khond, tribe, I., 18, 19, Kui or Koi, 
20, 23, 25, mahals, II., 317 
Khurdah, plates, I., 122 ff, 130 ff. 
319,Northern Gajapatisof, I., 348- 
50: RSmachandra I of, II., 9-16 : 
Raja of, 23-24 : Purushottama 
of, 33-36 : Mughals invade and 
annex, 35-36 : Narasimha of, 36- 
37 : Gangadhara and Balabhadra 
of, 41-42 : 44, status of Rajas of, 
45-46 : Mukundadeva of, 41, 43, 
46, 54-55, 59 : Divya Simha I of, 
58-61, 63, 88 : Ramachandra II 
of,74,80, 87,89: Padmanava deva, 
of, 87 : Virakisoradeva of, 87-88, 
120 //., 144, 146, 243: Hare- 

krishnadeva of, 88 : Gopinfitha- 
deva of, 88 : 157-58, Rajaram 
exacts tribute from Raja of, 243: 
Divya Simha II and Mukunda 
Deva II of, 243 ,* 268-69, 287-88 : 
annexed by British, 269 : 271, 
last Gajapati of, 272, 285-87, 294 

Khutjba, II., 7, 41 
Killajat, II., 23 

KinchikeSvari, I., 336, II., 371, 396 

Kings, Samudragupta confronted by 
a confederacy of Southern, I., 

116-17 

Ktrffimukha, II., 348, 414 
Kling (Keling, Kiling), origin and 
implications of the term, 93-94 


Kodaloka = Kedaloda, I., 194, 196, 
197, 198 
Kodhar, II., 293 

Kokah, Qufibuddin Khan, II., 32 
Kokilo Dip, II, 23 
Kol, tribe, I., 22 
Kolancha, I., 197 
Kolahala, 1,235, 237 
—pura, I., 237, 249 
Kolarian, race, I., 22 
Kolavatl, I., 157, II., 366 
Kolian, tribe, I., 6, 21, 23, 31 
Kolita (Kulta), Caste, I., 24 
Komyana=Konomona, I., 184 
KonHrak, KonSrka (Konakona), Sun 
temple at, built by Narasimha 
I, I., 267-69: II., 16, 337 //, 
description of, its original 
dimensions, 380: theories re¬ 
garding collapse of Vimana of, 
381 : art of, 410: standard of 
human sculptures of, 411 : 
images of Sun-God of, 413: 
animal sculptures of, 415: 
decorative art and general effect 

in, 415 

Kondapalle, fortress, I., 9, 297, 
306-07 : 308, 312, inscription of 
Purushottama, 315, 321 : 329, 
Kpsnadevarfiya besiege and 
capture, 325-26 : 329-30 s 332 
Kondavidu, I., 9, 290, 291, 293, 
viceroyalty of, 297 : inscriptions 
of Gsnadeva, viceroy of, 297-98 
Hasan Bahri captures, 306-07 
Muhammad III captures, 310 
315 ff. : KrisnadevarSya besiege 

and capture, 324-25 '• 329-30, 332, 



JUii (Kongada), extent of, 
4, 17, 52, 121 ff ; Harsha s 
tmpaign in, 129-30 : 131//..Yuan 
hwang’s description of Kon-yu 
’o or, its people and language, 
s army, Buddhism weak in, 

ading activities of P e °P* c ?!’ 
56, 139-40 : 142, 145, 155,156, 

73, 178, 211//., 242 

i-yu-t'o (Kongoda), as seen by 

uan Chwang, I., 136,139-40 

aravanga—Kotayagada, 1» 
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Konow, Sten, I., 118 
Konatinthe=Kontuani, L, 171 
Kora, tribe, I., 19 
Korandiya=Korinjiya, I., 180 

Ko$ala=Chattisgadh (MahakoSala). 

States on the border of, I., 8, 
in Mafsya and Vayu Purans, 
53-54 : in Bfihat Samhita, 55-56 : 
130, 136, 141, Yuan Chwang’s 
description of, 142-44 : 152, 155, 
156, SomavamSI kings of, 204-25 : 
SomavamSTs wrongly called 
Guptas of, 205 


Kshatriya, Orissa Chiefs* and 
Zamlndars* claim to be, I., 16-17 : 
44, 46, 59, 60, 61, 72, 142 
Kshemahkara, I., 146 ff 
Kshefra-mahafmyam, I., 51 
Kuvera of Devarashtra, I., 116 
Kudopoli, plate of Mahabhavagupta 
II, I., 221 

Kudepasiri, I., 46, excavates Mancha- 
puri cave, overlord of Kalihga, 
83, 84 

Kujong, II., 23, Raja of, 183, 192 ff, 
266, 271, 292 


KoSalendra, I., 209 
Kofdesh, II., 21 
Kotpad, I., 7 

K ° f 344-15 ^ Kotsaml ^ a ’ Kotslmul), I., 

Kotta, I., 180 

Kottabhanja, I., 178 ff., 188 

Kot taSrama = Kuting, I., 180 

Kottura=Kothoor, I., 115, 116 
Krishna, I., 26, 47, 48 

^na ri I? and districf » U 8, 9, 

502, M3 325 " 76 * M1 * 
Krishna-Godavari Doab , see Goda¬ 
vari Kp’shha Doab 
Kpshnagiri district, I„ 14 

Kli ^ ? xnS VarBya< 322, ambitions 
or, 523 : campaigns of, ag_inst 
Prataparudra, 323-27: bejiege 
and capture Udayagiri, 323-24 • 

“P <ure Kondavidu! 
V A ’ besie £ e and capture 

Kondapalle, 325-26: results of the 

campaign, 326-27 : 328 ff, 347 

** Kh!? B n anj0 ' U - 42 -43, meets 
K han -i-Pauran and murdered, 

Krish?achandra Bhanja, II, 276, 312, 

Kfishnadasa Kavlraja, I„ 316-17 
Krishnapur, I„ 262 

K rishnaveni= Kanhabemna= Krisna 
river, I., 75-76 : 91 ^ 9 

Krisnarao, B. V„ I., 51-52 
Krittivasa, temple, see Lihgaraja 
temple I„ 319,336 - J 


Kulottanga Chola I, I., 143, 145, 238, 
attacks Rajaraja I of Kalihga and 
Vinayaditya VII of Vengi, 
246-47 : marries his daughter to 
Rajaraja I, 247-48 
Kulrah, II., 47 
Kumaradhiraja , I., 222 
Kumaragupta, I., 129, 319 
Kumarapala, I., 336 
Kumara-Mahapafra, I., 273, 275 
Knma^hm^Udaygiri hill (Puri Dt.), 

Kumara hill=Khandagiri, I., 156, 

Kumhar, caste, I., 24 
Kumuranga plate of Dan# MahUdevL 
I., 146 ff, details of, 155-56 
Kundajore, I., 300 
Kuntala, I., 77, 76 

KU ™9?28?’ tCmple ° fl I ” “• 271, 

Kurukshetra war, I„ 45, 47, 48 
Kushan, Puri, coins, description 

i i C J aS 4 ifiCafion of * l ’ dv), 
S riya * L * dv) Imperial, 

_ ll3 : n4°5 n43 COn9Uered ^ 

Kush-hal Sing of Balasore, II., 125 

//• 

Kusumabhara, I., 149 ff 
Kutai-Tundi (NilkanfheSvara) temple, 

398 396 ’ scul P tures from, 

Lakhanor, I., 258, 264 
LakhnButi=Gaud, I., 266 
Lakshmahavafi (Lalianawati, Lakh- 
nauti)=Gaud, I„ 263, 264 
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Lakshmi-Narasimha-Svamin, temple, 

I., 246, 271, 326 

Lakshml, temple, Puri, I., 319, 

description of, II., 376 
Lakshml Narayan Bhahja, II., 43, 46 
Laksmidevi, I., 252, 281, 288 
Lakshmlkara, I., 159, 160 
LalatendukeSarf, cave, I., 156, 157, 
224, II., 394 
Lalifabhara, I., 149 ff, 

Lalitagiri (Cuttack Dt.), ruins at, I., 
10, Buddhist sculptures from II., 
385 ff. 

Language, of Orissa, I., 14-26: 

complex, association of Indian 
Neolith with, 31-32 
Languliya river, I., 3, 4, Pauranic 
reference to, 52-53: 115 
Lata, I., 212, 217-18 
Lekha=State correspondence, I., 
72 

Levi.Sylvain, discovered Kara kings, 
1, 147 ff. : 156 

Levirate, Indian law of, I., 43 
Lingaraja (KpttivSsa), temple, ins¬ 
criptions of Anangabhima III in, 

I., 262-63, construction of, 269 : 
inscription of Kapilendra in, 301 
-02 : II., 356 ff, its date, 356 : 
Vimana of, 339: Jagamohana, 
Nafamandira Bhogamandapa of, 
361 : Nafamandira of, 377 
Lion, I., 85, 89, IL, 360, 415 
Literature, ancient Indian, I„ 43-58 : 
68 

Lodi, Bahlol, I., 999 
Khan Jahan, II., 2 
Lohani, Qatlu Khan, 1., 351, possess 
Orissa, II., 4 : defeated by and 
negotiations with Mughals, 5-6 : 
Mughals pursue, Orissa left to, 
6 : death of, 7 : sons of, 7, 8, 9 : 
8 27 28, 29 

Lona bhara (Lolabhara), I , 149 ff 
Lotus, I., 88 
Lunar family, I., 44 
Lupadekhe ; actor (?), I., 75 
Lycia, I., 108 
Machchhada, I., 174-75 : 
khanda, I., 174-75,176 : 

Mula, I., 176 


Macpherson, Major, II., 210 ff. 

Madala Panfi, traditional history 
of Orissa as represented in, I., 
109-11 : version justified, 219, 
268, 287, 289, 300, 302, 303, 319, 
327,337 ff, versions of wars of 
Mukundadeva with Sulaiman 
Kararani, 344-46 : version distor¬ 
ted, II., 12-13 : version of Mughal 
recognition of Ramachandra L, 
14-15 : 33, 60, 120,181 


Madha, I., 286 
Madhava, I., 133,135: 

—tirtha, I., 271 
Madhavagupta, I., 128 
Madhavaraja II, feudatory chief, 

I., 14,17, 111, Ganjam plates of, 
120 ff .: vassal of Sasahka, 120, 
125, 130 ff, 241 
Madhavaraja I., 120 ff 
Madhavavarman (—Sainyabhita), I., 

17,120//., 130//., 140 
MadhukeSvara, temple of; I., 51, 52 
Madhupur, Kuyila, II., 47 
Madhva, I., 270-72 . 

Madhya~de$a or Kau^ambi, I., 14, 15, 
169,189,197, 212 

Madhyamaraja, Parikud plates of, 

I, 122 ff : 130 ff, Sailodbhavas 

after, 131-35 : 

Madhyamaraja II, I., 135 
Madhyamaraja III, charter of, 


I., 135 . 

idras, Ganjam a P arf 
Presidency of, I., 8 : P ala £? llf !i lc 
implements from, 28, !29, 30, 

75, 95, 245, 303, II-, 20, 62, 63, 
121 ff, English army from, 
invade and occupy Orissa, 265 
igadha, I., 44, 46, 49, 57,59, 71, 

campaign of Kharavela against, 
70 • second campaign, 80—81 . 

83, 91,113, 127, 128 129 202 

ihabhavagupta, I. f 157, 205 
—Janamejaya, I., 206 ff, Sonpur 
inscription of, 206: Patna 
idscriptions of, 206-08 s Nagpur 
Museum inscription of, 208-09, 
three charters of 31st year of. 
209-10 : Orissa P™P e * “2* 
included in his dominions, 211-12. 
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—Bhimaratha, I, 220 ff., Katak 
plates of, 22: Kudapali plate, 
221 

Mahabharata, I., 13. 20 , 43, 46, 
Kalinga In, 47-48: Odras and 
Utkalas in, 48 : 49. 76, 111 
Mahakantara, I., 115 
Mahako£ala (KoSala, Dakshina- 
KoSala), I, 7, 115, 137, Yu'an 
Ch wang’s discription of, 142-44: 
Buddhism very strong in, 142 : 
association of Nagarjuna with, 
142-44 : capital of, 143 : Po-lo- 
mo-lo-ki-li, monastery in, 144 : 
204-25 : migration of Somavamsis 
to Orissa from, 204 
Mahal, II., 15, 17 , 19 //. QUJ. 

23 : 


Tributary, of Orissa, II., 24 
Mahameghavahana , I., 71, 85 
Maharaja, I., 166, 171 171, 176 

196, 201, 202, 231 //. 
Maharajadhiraja, I., 120, 125, 127 
129 148, 150, 159. 181. 192 // 
206, 236, 243 

Mahasamanfa, I., 127, 167, 180 
—adipafi, I., 193 
Chakra, I., 150 
Mahaprafihara, I., 178 
MahamartdaleSuara, 1^ 184 
Mahdmafra, atTosali and SatnBpa, 

I., 65-69 

Mahasenaoafl, I., 284-85 

Mahabaladhikrlta , 1, 285 

Ma hap aha, I., 278, 284-85, 289,297. 
299, 300, 301, 300. 321, 325 
Praharaja SiraSchandra , I„ 325-26 
Bodai-Jena, I.. 325-26 
Kumara, I„ 273, 275, 294, 297 
Bhramaravara Raya, II., 285 
MahBnadi river, 1., 3, 4, 6, 9, 10, 11, 

f l' 214 ’ 215 > 11 ’ *5, 23, 
61, battle of, 82, 87, 91, 98,158 
delta of, 8 
Mahant, I., 277 

Mahfinti=Karan, caste, I., 25 
Visara, II V 12 

Maharashtra, U 225, 314 
Mahasenagupta, I., 128 
M ah8|ivagupta,—Tivaradeva, I., 134, 



BalSrjuna, I. 204, 205 
Yayati, I., 211 ff. % Sonpur plates 
of 3rd year of, 212-13 : Patna 
plates of 8 th year of, 213: 
Katak plates of, 213-14 : obtains 
control over Orissa proper, 214, 
219 : Sonpur plates of 15th year 
of, 215 : Patna plates of 24fh 
year of, 215-16 : Patna plates of 
28th year of, 216-17 : historical 
importance of Sonpur plate of 
3rd year and Patna plates of 
8 th year of, 217-19 : his so-called 
conquest of India, 217-18 : II., 
356 


i*ianavagga, 1., 73 
MahavamSa, I., 49 
Mahavastu, I., 48 
Mahavira Vardham8na, I„ 61, 81 
Mahayana. I.. 137. 139, 142. 143. 147. 
Mahendra, of Ko$ola, L, 115 
of Pishtapura, 1., 116 
Mahendragirl hill, I„ 3, 4 , remains 
on, 11: 52, 227 ff., 244 ff. 
Mahendravarman, I., 235 
Mahishadal, II., 24 
Maisolia=Masalia. I., 80 
Makara, II V 348, 352, 409 
Malabar, caste, I., 93 
Malangi coast, I., 26 
Malava, K 126, 129, 299 

Mal S y :,h3 94 ' 96 > “‘Sration of 
bailodbhavas to, 131-32 

Malaylan (Malayali, MeUyala), I., 
93* 94 

Manka Parisa= Malik Padshah 1 

HLt?$ tioa of Kaplle ^ 

Malik-ush-sharq, I., 287 

67. 68: i ‘ ,hefB ’ 19 ' 

Mall Toda. RaJa, II, 2 . and Munim 
Khan defeat and capture Daud at 
the batte of Rajmahal, 3 : 27 

visits Orissa, 28 : 53 ' 

Kalyan, H„ 35 
Mallikarjuna, I„ 293-95, 307 
Malnfipur, battle of, II., 8 
Malwa, I., 287, 299 
Msnabhita, L, 131,135 
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Manada-Jasipur road, I., 34 
Mana-vamSa of Southern Tosali, I., 
118-19 : 

Manbhum, II., 24, 60 
Manchapuri, cave, inscription in, I„ 
46, 72, 83, 84, described, 83-86 : 
sculptures of, 86: 87, 90, II., 
419 

Mandate , I., 195 //., 216, 221 
Mandatika, 1., 221 
Mandapa , I„ 246, 252, 268-69, 319 
Asfhana, 326; 348,11., 333 //, 
flanking, 389 
Mukha , II., 335 

MandSra, Anantavarman defeats 
king of, I. 250 

Mandaran, I., I., 250, 327, 337, II., 5 
Mandasa, plates of Vajrahasta, V, 
L, 243-44 

Manpata , Rasika , II., 37, 44 
Mangapada, I., 149 //. 

Mani-mekfialai, reference to Simha- 
pura, capital of Kalinga in, I., 
49-50 

Mankundadevi, I., 259, 288 
Manpur, II., 14 
Mantri, II., 24 
Manfrt, I., 299 
Manu, I„ 44 

Maori of New Zealand, I., 101 
Maratha, I., 24, II., 21, 65, first raid 
In'Orissa, 79; help secured by 
Mir Habib to chastise Aliwardi, 
humiliate Aliwardi, 83; Mughal—, 
struggle in Orissa, 90-115: rule 
in Orissa, 116-262 : conquest of 
Sambalpur,251: War, third, 263// 
Marat hyahe he Darara, II, 94 
Marathi Riyasat. II, 90 ff„ 
Maravijayottungavarman, I., 132 
Marquesas, group, stone remains in, 
I., 99-101 

Marshall, Sir John, I., 84, 86, on style 
of carving in Rani Nur, 8,7 88 : 
on s jcalled figure of Greek 
soldier in Rani Nnr, 89: II., 419 
Mnru, Keshodas, seize Jagannath 
temple, Purushottama fail to oust 
him, II., 33-34 : discomfiture of 
Purushottama, Mughals honour 

him, 34-35 : 


Masjid, Qadam Rasul, II., 88 
Masnad, II., 7 //. 

Masulipatam^Musala-pattana^Mai- 
solos, capital of Musalas, I., 13, 
80, II., 62, 79 
Matha, Emar, I., 277 
Tirmali, I., 283 
^ankarananda, I., 283 
Mafhauf-Fil-Khanah , II., 85 
Mathura, I., 79, 106 
Matriarchate, in Kalinga, I., 74 
Maukharl, I., 125, 191 
Mautya; Orissa under the, I., 61-70; 
82, 86, 240 

Mayan civilization, supposed connec¬ 
tion between India and, I., 97 


Maynajura, II., 25 
Mayura, I., 201 

Mayurbhanja, State, people of, I., 2 : 
hill tracts of, 2 : 6, Bhanja Rajas 
of, 16, 19, 22 : Bhuiyas in, 19 
Kharias and Purans of, 19 
immigration of Ghasis from, 25 
Neolithic discoveries in, 30-31 


significance of the discovery in, 
33 ; exclusive attention to Neo¬ 
lithic remains by chiefs of, 33 : 
NeoIith ; c sites in, 34-40: dis¬ 
covery of copper axes in, 41, 42: 
hoard of Puri Kushan coins in, 
(iv), 113: 158, descent from 
Rajput Kachhbaha clan claimed 
by present chiefs of, 161: was it 
founded by Rajputs? 161-62: 
fallacy of the theory, B. C. 
Nanumdar criticized, 162-63: 172, 
second group of Bhanja kings of, 
178-83 : 185, 189, 192, 203, posi¬ 
tion of Bhanja chiefs of, 339, 
344, chief in 1592 A. D., II., 24. 
Vaidyanatha Bhanja of, 37: 
Krishna Bhanja of, 42-45; Khan-i- 
Dauran fail to subdue, «: 
SarveSvara Bhanja of » , 5 ™ : 
Trivikrama Bhanja of, 63 ; 
TagadiSvara (Chakradhara) Bhanja 
of, 78-79 ; 82 : 83, 90, 91, earliest 

communication to E. I. 
from Rajah (Damodara Bhanjaj 
of, 129 :132,144, 145, expedition 
of Bhavani Pandit against RajS 
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of, 151 : condition of, as seen by 
Motte, 154 : 164, activities of 
Damodar Bhanja of, and company 
204-227; 235-438 : Sumitra Dei of, 
227: 246, 261, 262, 272-74 

position of, 272 : reasons for 
favourable treatment of, by 
British, 277: Bhanjas of, by 
British, 277: Bhanjas of, for- 
most princes in Orissa, 294 : 
Jadunath Bhanja of, 295, 298 ff, 
318 ff. : superior status of, 
compared with Sambalpur, 
Sonpur and Patna, 296 : distur¬ 
bances in, 297 : 312 ff: Krisna- 
chandra Bhanja of, 321 : 
Khiching temples in, 363 ff, 
382-83. 

Mayuradhwaja, I., 162 
Mazkuri, II., 68, 86 
Mazumdar, B. C., I., 22, criticized, 
162-63: 181, 204, 211, 215, 

218-19, 222, 224, 278, 286, denies 
Maratha conquest of Sonpur and 
Patna, 252: his statements 
controverted, 254-62 : 

Medinlpur, (Midnapore) district of, 
I., 1 : titles of Hindu zemindars 
of, 2 : district of, 4, South, inclu¬ 
ded in Bengal, 8 : 18, 33, 41, 

a part of Odra, 136 : 158, 196, 
296, 322, 331, 333, II., 2, 5, 6, 16, 
17, 19, 28, 40-43, 57, chaklah 
transfered from Orissa to 
Bengal, 69: 82, 85, 91, 94, 95, 
99 ff. Aliwardt encamped at, 
107 : sivarfim invades, 124 
Megalithic tombs, I., 33 
Megasthenes, I., 1 

MegheSvara, temple, I., 254-55 

description of, 366 : its impor¬ 
tance, 367: 382 
Melville, C. S., II., 268//. 

Mexico, I., 108 

Micronesia, I, 98, stone remains of 
vanished people in, 102-03 : 
Mlnahassa, civilisation of, I., 105 
Minhajuddin, I, 265 
Mltra, Rajendra Lala, I., 209 
Mockler, Major, I., 107 

Modo-Galingam=Mudu-Kalinga, I.,l 


Modugula, a village, cp. Mudu- 
Kalinga, I„ 1 

Mohen-jo-daro, discoveries at, L, 
33, 34, 39, 40, cultural contacts 
between pre-Aryan civilization 
of Indonesia and, 105-08 
Mon, I., 95 
Mongolian, I., 97 

Monument, of Cheti dynasty, I., 
84-91 : and stone images in 
Polynesia, 97-101 : Megalithic, 
101, 108 : real builders of 
strange, in Oceania, 104-05 : and 
relics of Anantavarman Choda- 
ganga, 251-52: only Mughal, 
in Orissa, II., 88 : 

Morfir Pandit, II., 219// 

Motte, )., account of journey to 
Sambalpur, 153-159 
Mudra-Raksfiaso , I., 81 
Mudu-Kalihga==Tri-Kalihga, origin 

of the term, I., 1-2 

Mughal, so-kalled invasion of I., 
110-111, 113, 161, 335, 351, 
struggle between Afghans and, 
II-, 1-31 : rule in Orissa, 32-65: 
72, 73, monument in Orissa, 88 : 
Maratha struggle in Orissa, 90- 
115 : 349 

Mughalmari, II., 2, 19 
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of. 


Muhfasib , II., 56 
Mukhalingam (Mukkalingam), I., 1, 
remains of Kalinganagara at, 11 : 
142, 245, 250 ff 

MukteSvara, temple, II., 336 
description of, 347 : Torana 
348 : Jagamohana , 349 
cellence of carvings 
350: niches and windows, 351 
bas-reliefs of, 352 
Mukunda Harichandana, I., 338, 
murders Narasimha Raya Jena! 
civil war with Raghurdma Jena, 
ascends throne, 341 : Sultan 
Ghiya a uddln of Bengal conquers 
Northern Orissa, 341-443, charac¬ 
ter of, drives out Musalmans 
from N. Orissa, 342: Akbar 
sends embassy to, makes alliance 
with, 342-44: progress of, in 
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Bengal checked by Sulaiman 
Kararani, Orissa invaded by 
armies of Sulaiman Kararani, 
344-45 : treachery of Durga 
Bhanja and Rama Chandra 
Bhanja, march of Bayazid, Katak 
stormed, death of, 345 : events 
leading to accession of, 346-47 : 
Draksharamam inscription of, 
347-48: decline of Gajapatis 
after, 348, II., 10, 11, 16, II., 383. 
Mukundaraja ; I., 350 
Mukundadeva I of Khurdah, II, 
41, 43, subdued by Khan-i- 
Dauran, 46 : his exploits, 54-55 : 
Mukundadeva II of Khurdah, 
II-, 243, 268-69, fate of, and 
descendants, 287-88 
Mukundadeva of Puri, II., 288 
Munds I., 21, 22, 23, 31 
MundSri, I., 19 

Munnur, inscription of Kapilendra, 

I., 291, 294-95, 297 
Murasiraa=MursInga, I., 206 ff. 
Murshidabad, II., 66 //., plundered 
by Mir Habib, 92 : 93 ff., sacked 
by RaghujL 100 

Musalas (Mosalas), a tribe, 1., 12, 
humbled by Kharavela, 80 
Musalman, conquerors of Orissa, 

I., 5 : conquest of Orissa, 7 : 
22, 23, 25, 111, conquest of N. 
India, 255-56 : first invasion of 
Orissa by, 258-59: early inva¬ 
ders and their struggles, 259-60 : 
War of Narasimha I with, gover¬ 
nors of Bengal, 263-67: army 
defeated, 264 : of Bengal, policy 
of Narasimha I towards, 268 : 
of Bengal, campaign of Narasi¬ 
mha II against, 273-74 : conquest 
of SaptagrSm, 274: raids of 
Orissa, 282-83: invasion of 
Orissa, continued, 287: 292, 
army, Kapilendra defeats, 293 : 
29 6 ff., 304,305//, 322//, mercena¬ 
ries, employment by PratSparudra, 
325 : 339, 341 : driven out of 
N. Orissa by Mukunda Hari- 
ehandana, 342 : armies in Orissa, 
344-45: \U 1, 26, 60, 66, 80, 87 


Museum, Indian, at Calcutta, I., 27, 
28, 30, 33, 36, 40, 107, 118 
Madras, Central, I., 30, 33, platea 
of Vajrahasta, 245 : 248 
Nagpur, inscription of Maha- 
bhavagupfa Janamejaya in, 208-09 
Muziris, I., 77 
Mymensingh, II., 6, 30 
Mysore, I., 217, 237, 249, 307 

Nadagam, plates of Vajrahasta, 

I., 236, 238-39, 244-45 
Nagara ; I., 51 
Katakam, I., 245 
Nsga, il., 343, 354, 406-07 
See pillar 

Nsgabhata II, I., 204 
Nafjara, II, 333-35, 358 
NagSrjuna, his association with 
MahSko4ala and life, I., 142-44 
Nagbhum, chief of, II., 25 
Nagpur, II., 83, 90 ff. 

Nfilanda, I., 145, 147, 256 
Nanda, kings of Magadha, I., 44, 
46, Orissa under the, 59-61: 
Orissa, a historical factor under 
59: reference in HathigumphS 
inscription to, 59-61: Kalinga 
after fall of, 61 : 78, 82, 91, 202 
MahSpadma, 1., 44, 46, 59, 60, 
111 

era, I., 59 

Nanda, family of Orissa, I., 191, 
Dhenkanal plates of, 202-03 : 
Nandaraja j excavates canal in 
Kalinga, 1, 59-60 ; carries away 
imageof Jinafrom Kalinga, 60-61 : 
Kharavela extends /he canal, to 
the capital of Kalinga, opened 

by, 78 

Nalgonda, district of, l.» 2, 8: 326 
Nandlvarraan Pallavamalla, Pallava 
King, I, 20 
Noorangpur, I., 7 

Narahari-tirtha, regentof Narasimha, 
his life, I., 270-72 : Sri-kurmam 
inscriptions of, 271-72 
Narahari-yofi-stotra, I., 270 
NSrSjol, II, 25 , 

Narasapafan, plates of Vajrahasta 1., 

236, 242-43 
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Narasanna-pefa, I., 244 

Narasimha 1,1. 186, 237,262, ascends 
throne, 263; attacks Musalman 
Governor of Bengal, 263-64 : 
Musalman army defeated by, 
second invasion of Bengal, 
surrounds Gaud: return home, 
264-65: war with Yuzbak, gover¬ 
nor of Gaud, 265-67: other not¬ 
able events of his reign, most 
glorious period of E. Ganga 
dynasty, 267-68 : Sun temple of 
Konarak built, 267-69 : 270. 302, 
II., 380, 382 

Narasimha II, I., 258, 261, 265, 267, 
acceslon of, 270: Naraharl-tirtha, 
regent of, 270-72 : Kenduapatna 
plates of, 272-75: campaign 
against Musalmans of Bengal. 
273-74 : 277, 288 

Narasimha III, I., 280, £ri-kurmam 
Inscription of, 281: 288 

Narasimha IV, 1,258, 265, 275, 276, 
280, accession of, 283 : Puri plates 
of, 283-84 : continued Musalman 
invasion of Orissa, 287: last king 
of E. Ganga dynasty, 287-88 : 
principal royal officers, 284-85 : 
319 

Narasimha, southern Gajapati chief 
1,348-49 


Narasimhadeva, Rajah of Khurda 
II., 36-37 : 38, 41-42 

NflrByanadeva of Parlakimedi, II., 
120 ff 

Narayanpur, II., 17, 19, chief of, 25 
Narayangadh, II., 41, 43, 106 
Narendra-bhanja, 1 , 182-83, 188 
Narmada, river, I., 34, 55 
Narslngpur, State, II., 23. Uddanda 
of, 45 : II., 157, 270, 312 //. 
Natya-mandira (NdryaSdla), L, 251 
262, 268-69, 319, II., 357 ff. of 
Llngaraja, 361, 577: of Jagan- 
nBtha, 377 J K 


NSfya-Sdsfra of Bharata, L, 22 
Navadvlpa-Nadia, I., 265 
Navagraha- slab, II., 538, 339, 541 ff. 

■5ol°KO an}i(a ' kai I., 
Navamunl cave, I., 157, 224 


Nayabasan, II., 208 ff. restored to 
Sumitra Del, 239 

Nayagadh State, a part of Tosala, I., 
4 : II., 23, 270, 271, 312//. 

Nayak, Babuji, II., 182 ff. 

Nayaka, Narasa, I., 307, 317, 319, 
822-23, 335 

Nayanika, I., 75 

Nawtvara, supply materials and 
artisans from Orissa to, II„ 48-49: 
67,74 

Nazarana Mukarrari, II., 84 

Nazim, Na’ib, II., 56, 62, 70, 75 //., 
109, 245 

Nawab, I., 41 

Negrito, I., 94, 95 

Neolith, scarce in Orissa, I., 30 : 31, 
association of language complexes 
with Indian, 31: 34,35, 37, Central 
Indian, 38 


Neolithic, implements in India, I., 

30 : discoveries in Mayurbhanja, 

31 : 32, significance of the 
discovery, 33: culture, absence 
of interest in India in, 33-34 : 
no trace of Sub-Neolithic phase 
in Orissa, 34 : sites in Mayur¬ 
bhanja, 34-40 : culture in Orissa, 
38-39 ; new class of implements 
from Baidyapur, 39 : 101 

Netribhanja (Nettabhanja) I, I., 155, 
163/ 190 

Netribhanja II, I. 156, Ganjam char¬ 
ters of, 173-175: extent of his 
dominions, capital transferred to 
Vijayavanjulvaka, 175 : 188,190 
Netribhanja III, Daspalla plates of, 
regains control over Khmjali. I.. 

177-78,188-190 


Nejtabhanja, Baudh charter of, oldest 
record of Bhanjas, I. f 189-90 

i ! £ Ur *?i afc of Subhakara, I., 70, 
146,147, 148, 149, 151 

New Guinea, I., 97,101 
New Hebrides, L, 97, 98,101 
Nicobarese, I„ 51 
Nidayastambha, I, 194//. 

Nikator, Seleukos, I„ 509 
Nikfiya, Anguttara, I., 48 : 

Dlgha, I„ 48 

Nilglri. State of. Has in T no im u 
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24, Harichandan of, 45 : expedi¬ 
tion of Bhavani Pandit against 
R5ja of, 157: 154-55. 270, 271, 
disturbances in, 302 : 312 ff. 
Nirmala Deva, I., 110, 111 
Niyarnama, I., 169, 170 
Nizam, Dominions of, districts of 
Khammamet and Nalgonda in, 
I., 2, 8, 76, 326 

Nisam-ul-Mulk, Chin Kilich Khan, 
Asaf Jah I, II., 66, 75, 80, 81, 94- 
95 : war with Januji Bhonsle, II,. 
170//. 

Nulias, caste, I., 26 
Numismatist, I, 111, 112 
Nunez, Fernao, I., 282, compaigns of 
Krishnadevaraya against Prata- 
parudra according to, 323-27: 
335 

Ocean, Pacific, I. 108 
Indian, I., 108 

Oceania, I., 98, origin of Cyclopean 
ruins in, 103-04 : real builders 
of the strange monuments in 
104-05 : cultural contactsbetween 
pre-Aryan civilisation of 
Mohenjo-daro and Indonesia 
and, 105-108 
Odde=Ud, caste, I., 25 
OddiySn, I., 317 

Odra, a part of Orissa, 1., 1 : tribe 
of, 22 : in ancient Indian 
literature, 43-58 : in Maha- 
bharata, 48 : in Matsya and 
Vayu Purana, 53, 54 : in Padma 
Purana, 55 : in Brihat-Samhits, 
55 •’ 1*27, U-ch’a or, as described 
by Yuan Chwang, its people, 
manners and religion, 136-39: 
majority of people Buddhists, 
137 : Pushpagiri monastery in, 
137-38 : Che-li-ta-lo city in, 138 : 
Buddhists Hinayanists (?) 138-39 : 
142, 145, 172, 199, 202, 208, 214 
O’ Malley. L. S. S., II., 246,260 ff. 
Oraon, tribe, I., 19, 23 
Orissa, derived from Odra, origi¬ 
nally a part of Kalinga, I., 1 : 
boundary in Mughal times, 2: 
language of, 2 : Musalman con¬ 


querors of, 5 : highlands of, 6-7 : 
different stages in Musalman 
conquest of, 7 : towns and ports 
in Northern, 9-11 : coastland of, 
11-12: principal industries on 
the coastland of, 12 : Topography 
of, 1-13: peoples, castes and 
languages of, 14-26 : Subdivi¬ 
sions and migrations of 
BrSmhanas to, 14-16: Sub¬ 
castes and so-called Rajput 
ancestry of, 16-18 : other castes 
of Northern, 18: castes of 
Southern, 18-19: aboriginal 
tribes of, 18-24 : remaining castes 
and sub-castes of, 24-26 : pre¬ 
historic antiquities of, 27-42: 
discovery of stone implements 
in, 27 : identity of forms with 
Madras, 28 : Palaeolithic culture 
of, 29-30: Neoliths scarce in, 
30-31 : no trace of chalcolithic 
culture in, 34: two different 
series of Neolithic culture in, 
38-39 : copper age implements 
in, 40-42: Sudyumnas of 

Northern, 44-46: under the 
Nandas and the Mauryas, 59-70 : 
a historical factor under Nandas, 
59: a Jaina stronghold, 61, 96: 
included in empire of Kalinga, 
72 : and Kalinga in the Scythian 
and Gupta periods, 109-118: 
traditional history of, as re¬ 
presented in Madala Panji t 
109-111 : legends of foreign 
invasion of, 110-111 : traditional 
account incorrect, 111 : Gupta 
era prevalent in, 117 : Patiakella 
plate of MahSrSja Sivaraja, 
117-18 : ManavamSa of, 118-19 : 
conquered by 3a$ahka, 129. 
campaign of Harsha in, 129-30 . 
132, as seen by Yuan Chwang, 
136-45 : divided into three parts 
as seen by Yuan Chwang, 136: 
his description of Odra or 
Northern, 136-39: Buddhism 
strong in, 137-39 : embassy from, 
to Chinese Emperor Te-tsong, 
139, 146, 147-48 : Bhanjas oldest 
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royal dynasty of ancient, 161 : 
why Bhanjas of, claim Rajput 
descent, 161 : petty dynasties 
intervene between fall of Karas 
and rise of E. Gangas In, 191 : 
Sulkis occupy Northern, 196: 
a new dynasty of Buddhist kings 
of, 201-02 : migration of £oma- 
vamsxs from KoSala to 204: 


proper, not included in domi¬ 
nions of Mahabhavagupta Jana- 
raejaya, 211-12 : Mahagiva gupta 
Yayati gains control of plains 
of, 214, 219: first Musalman inva¬ 
sion of, 258-59 : Yuzbak invades, 
265-67: medaeval temple of, 
method of construction, 268-299 : 
invasion of Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq, 
275-76: continued Musalman 
invasion of, 287: 289, 291, 

foundation of empire of, 
Kapilendra, 289-304 : empire of, 
Purushottama, 305-21 : army of, 
defeated by #asBn Bahri, 306 : 
Saluva Narasimha conquers 
southern provinces of empire of, 
307: loss of Kjishna-Godavari 
doab to empire of, 3*13 : causes 
of decline of, 330-31: disastrous 


effect of Neo-Vaisnavism on, 
331: after death of Prataparudra, 
335-36 : decline of, Prataparudra 
322-36 : Sultan of Golkonda 
invade, 338-40 : Sultan Ghiyas¬ 
uddin of Bengal conquer 
northern, 341-42: Mukunda 
Harichandana drive out Musal- 
mans from Northern, 342: 
invaded by armies of Sulaiman 
KararHni, 344-45: Gajapatis of 
Northern and Southern, 348-50 : 
Southern, independent for long 
time, 350 : Afghans in, 350-51 : 
short Afghan rule in, II., 1 : 
QatlO Khan supreme in, 4: 
left to QatlG Khan, 6 : campaign 
of Man-Singh in, 7: second 
campaign of Man Singh and 
conquest of, 8-9 : divided into 
five sarkars, 16-23 : feudatory 
chiefs in 1592 a. d., 23-25: 


Portuguese merchants in, 25-26 : 
Mughal officers in, 26-31 : Todar 
Mall visits, 28 : Mughal rule in, 
32-65: list of Subahdars of, 
32-56 : Prince * Shah Jahan 
attacks, 36 : cessation of Mughal 
aggression in 37: Qutb-Shahi 
conquest of Southern, 37-38: 
Mughal invasion of Qutb-Shahi 
territory through, 38: anarchy 
in, 40,42-43 : Khan-i-DaurSn 
restores order in, 47 : in I7th 
century, condition and adminis¬ 
tration of, 47-52: supply of 
materials and artisans to Mughal 
navy from, 48-49: revenue 
system of Mughal, 49-52 : Diwans 
of, 52: religious bigotry of 
Aurangzib in, 56-57, 60 : divided 
into twelve sarkars , 57-58 : list 
of feudatory chiefs of, 58-60 : 
English settlement in, 61-65: 
Dutch, Danish and French 
Settlements in, 65: Murshid 
Quli Khan revise revenue 
settlement in, 67 : total revenue 
of, 69 : revenue collection of, 
under Shuja’uddin, 85: only 
Mughal monument in. 88: 
occupied by Marathas, 93: 
Durlabhram Naib Nazim of, 
third Maratha invasion of, 
98: AliwSrdi reconquer, from 
Marathas, 104: Marathas re¬ 
occupy, 106: ceded to Raghuji 
Bhonsle by Atewardi, 109 : Mir 
Habib Naib Nazim of, 114 : dual 
government in, 118 : Sivaram 
Bhatta, Subahdar of, 119 : plans 
for English invasion of, 136 : 
Chimna Sahu Subahdar of, 145 : 
administration of, by Sivaram, 
146 : Clive's proposal for pur¬ 
chasing, 156: SambhBjl Ganesh, 
Subahdar of, 165 : Januji agrees 
to sell, to Company, 167: 
Rajaram Pan<Jit, Subahdar of, 
1 ? 2 : Mahadji Hari, Subahdar 
of, 184: Raghuji Bhonsle II, 
master of, 190: passage of 
British troops through, 202 : first 
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step towards British conquest of, PadmSvati, I., 320 
240 : SadaSiva Rao, Snbahadar Pagan, I., 106 

241_ : Vyankaji 'Sakadev, Paik, caste, I., 25 ; II., 78, rebellion 

Snbandar of, 242 : revenue settle- of, 283 : Jagabandhu Vidyadhara 
ment of, by Marathas, 244 : their leader, 285: rebellion sup- 

British conquest of premedita- pressed, 288 
ted, 263 : invaded by English Pala, I., 157, 256 
armies from Bengal and Madras, Palaeolith, I., 28, 29, 30, 37, 38 
265 : Raghuji II cede, to British, Palaeolithic, implements, I., 27-29 : 
267: British administrative culture of Orissa, 29-30 :32, finds 

measures In, 291 : British policy in Baidyapur, 36-37 : 101 

of confiscation in, 292 : Bhaiijas period, I., 30 

of Mayurbhanj, foremost princes Palakka, I., 117 
of, 294 : Garhjat chiefs, status Pali texts, Kalinga in, I., 48 
of, 309 : Garhjat chiefs, sanads Pallagambhlra, I., 165,189 
granted to, 312, fresh sanads p a l Lahara, State of, Bhuiyans in, 
granted to, 315 : cyclones, floods I., 24 ; II., 312 //. 
and tidal waves in, 323 : famines Pallava (Pelawi), L 78, 93, 116 
in, 325: features of mediaeval Pan (Panos), tribe, 1,18, 23, 25 
temples of, 335 : characteristics Pancha-Gaud-adhinayaka, 1,328 
of earliest group of temples Pancha$asanIs=Bhimgiriyas, I., 15 
of, 339: second group of Panchgarh, II., 261-62 
temples of, 353 : third group panday, H., 1, 149 //. 
of temples of, 356 : later struc- Pandit Pradhan, II., 141 
tures of, 382 : no trace of civil Pandya, subdued by Kharavela, I., 
archticture In, 383 : geographical *82 : 93, 98 
position of, and its effects upon Panlni, I * 46 
art 384 : evolution of plastic art PoramamaheSvora, I., 118, 222, 243 
in, 395: art, idealism in, 399, ParamadevefadhidaivataiX , 118 
indecent figures in, 400 ; so- ParamavaUaraka, I., 118, 148 ff , 181, 
called Buddhist influence in, 194, 206, 222, 243 
401, varied character of, 418 Parametvara , I., 148, 150, 152, 158, 

Oriya, I., 6, 8, 19. 23, 136, 212, 273, no, 181, 206, 222 

283, language earliest specimen Parana Tathagata , I., 147, 159 
of, 285"87 : 292, 297, 312, script, p ara ma-saugafa, I., 147, 159, 202, 
introduced by Purushotfama, 203 
319-20 : 523//., 338, II., 9, 11, 34, p arama -vaishnava t X« 164 
60, Bengali subordinates of Paramardin, I., 267 
British officers oppress, ‘278 ff., Parananda, I., I.» 202 
architectural terms, 358, type of ParaSurameSvara, temple, descrip- 
Buddha images, 392 fion 0 f, 336 : its date. 338 : bas- 

Ornaments, I., 86 ; II., 345, 402, 408 reliefs on, 345 

Osman, I., 351 Parganah , II., 69 

Oudh, I. 264 Pargiter, I., 44//., 59 

Parikud, plates of Madhyamaraja, I., 

Pachamba, village, I., 41 122 ff. : system of dating in, 123 : 

Pacific, South, islands of, I., 97, 130 ff, 294 

antiquarian remains in, 97-98 : ParTksbd, I., 297, 346, IU10 
two different stages in colonisa- Parlakimedi, plates of Indravar 
tion of Indonesia and, 98 : 108 ' I, I., 228-29, 241 : ot 

Padmanflbhadeva, II., 87, 120 Devendravarraan II, 
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plates of Ananfavarman II, 232- 
33 : plates of Vajrahasta, 236-37 : 
NarSyan Deo of, II, 120 ff 

Pfirvati, temple, I., 269, 319, descrip¬ 
tion of, 362 : 

Pasi, caste, I., 26 

Patalipufra; I., 60, 79, Kharavela 
enters, 80 : 91 

Pathans, struggle between Mughals 
and, II., 1-31 

Patiakella, plate of Maharaja Siva- 
raja, I, 117-19 

Patiya, II., 87, 119, 271 

Patna, State, home of the abori¬ 
ginals, I„ 6 : 7, Bhuiynas in, 19: 
coronation of the chief of, 23 ; 
Chauhan chief of, 24: 115, 163, 
204 ff, inscription of Mahfibhava- 
gupta-Janamejaya, 206-08: plates 
of 8th year of MahaSivagupta- 
Yayati, 213, their historical im¬ 
portance, 217-19 : plates of 24th 
and 28th year of MahSSivagupta- 
Yayati, 215-17 : II., 251 ff, B. C. 
Mazumdar denies Maratha con¬ 
quest of, 252: his statements 
controverted, 254 : list of feuda¬ 
tory states under Chauhan chiefs 
of, 260 : 267, restored to RaghujI 
Bhonsle II, 268 : supremacy of, 
annulled, 289 : claim of chiefs of, 
290: superior status of Mayur- 
bhanj compared with, 296 : 306 ff. 

Patna, city, II., 4, 5, 31, 72,99 ff, 
Aliwardi .’Khan defeats Afghan- 
Marafha alliance at, 103 

Patjnayak, Shyam.. Sundar, I., 344 
Divyasimha, I„ 346 

Pafra, I„ 284, 300 
see Mahapafra 

Patram, II., 238 

Patlavsdapafaka=Patatupuram, I., 

184 

Pauranic, tradition, I„ 43-47 59:, 1U 

Peach, Colonel, II, 165 

PC 207//!' Damodar BhaH Ja. II., 

Pentikonda, vlceroyalfy of. I, 279 

Periplus of the ‘Erythra^m Sea, I., 

Perry, W. J„ I., 98,101,104,105 

60 ' 


Persepolitan, I., 85, 86, 88, 89 
Persian, L, 113,114 
Peru, I„ 108 

Peshwa, IL, 94 ff+ rivalry between 
Bhonsles and, 116 

Phallic emblem, worship of, I., 105, 
106 

Phuljhar, State, II., 289, 307 
Pikers, Raghunath, depredation of, 
II., 227 ff 

Pillar, I„ 69, 85, 87, 88, 103 ; II., 
342 

Naga, in earliest group of 
temples, II., 343 : 367, types of, 
406 

Pilaster, I., 86, 87, 88 
Ping-chi-lo, Ping-ki-lo=Vengi, I., 
144-45 

Pipli, II., 21, principal port of Portu¬ 
guese in Orissa, 25 : 63, 64 

Pishtapura=Pittapuram, I., 116 , 235 

Pitcairn island, I., 100 
Pithunda=Pityndra, capital of 
Musalas, destroyed by KhSra- 
vela, I., 80 

Pittapuram (Pithapuram)=Pishta- 

pura, see ante 

Plassey, battle of, II., 98,101 
Pleistocene, period, I., 28 

Pliny, I„ 1 , mentions Kalinga, 12 : 
19* 32 

Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li—Bhramaragiri, 

monastery in MahakoSala, I, 144 
Polynesia, stone Images and 
monuments in, 98-101:102 
Polynesian race, I., 97, 108 
Ponape, I., 102 
Poona, II., 171 ff 
Poragadh, I., 7 
Porahat, I„ 162 

PO "o7!o8 ““ ° f “ Ciei,t ' U m - 
Portuguese, merchants in Orissa 

Tex^T 1 centre - a *« 

Po UMM6 glant ° f P^stotfama, 

P °B e a7dyapJ.V4 Pre ' hlS,0rlc - at 

PhiUptae Islands, L.62,94 

Prabhakaravardhana. L 195 ff oio 
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Prachi river, I., 3, 69. 

Prajna, monk, ambassador from 
Subhakara to Chinese Emperor, 
I., 147-48 

PraSasfi, I., 20, 308 
Prafiharin, I., 246 

Prataparudra, I., 8, 10, 317, 320, 321, 
extent of dominions and politi¬ 
cal condition of S. India at his 
accession, 322-23: campaigns 
of Krisnadevaraya against, 323- 
27 : employment of Musalman 
merceneries by, 323: results of 
Vijayanagara war, 326-27 : Bengal 
campaign of, 327-28 : Kavali grant 
of, 328, 333 : influence of neo- 
Vaisnavism upon, 333: his 
invasion of Vijayanagara incredi¬ 
ble, 333-34: his death, 334: 
Jagannatha temple inscription 
of, 334 : Orissa after death of, 
335: two sons succeed, 337: 
338, 347, 348, 350 ; II, 383 

Prafapadeva-Maharaja, I., 340 

Prati§thana=Allahabad, I., 44, 45 
Pre-historic, I., 98, 107 
Pfithviraja, I., 255 
Pfithivivarman, I., 235 
Pfithu, I., 44 

Pjithvl,bhanja, I., 182, 188 : 

— Mahadevi , I., 252 

Prome, I., 96 
Ptolmy, I., 12, 20 
PulekeSin II, I., 130 
Pulindasena, I., 120 //, 132, 135 
Pundra, I., 43, 48, 57, 58 : 

—varddhana, I., 203 
Punja, I., 221 
Punjab, I., 45 

Purana ; I., 12, 20, 43, 45, 60, 74, 
75, 76 ; 

Matsya, reference to Languliya 
and Vam^adhara in, I., 52-53 : 
Kalingas, Utkalas, Odras, Tosalas, 

KoSalas in, 53-55 : 67 ; 

Vayu, reference to Languliya 
and VamSadhara in, I., 52-53: 
Kalingas, Odras, Tosalas, KoSalas 

in, 53-55 : 76 ; j 
Vishnu, I., 76 : 


Padma, reference to Kalingas 
and Odras in, I., 55, 76 
Purayidevi, GosvaminT, I., 150, 151 
Pumea, II., 24 
Puro-panksha, I., 285 
Pururavas, I., 43, 44, 45, 72 


Puri, district of, I., (IV), 4 : Ofiya 
of, 7: town and temple of 
(Purushottama), 11 : 18, 21, 26, 
64, 69, 109, 112, 122,//., 132//. 
136,=Che-li-ta-lo, 138 : 161, 195, 
198, 214, 250 //., 262, 267,268, 
275, new plates of Bhanudeva 
II, 276-80 : 281, plates of Nara- 
simha IV, 283-86 : 290, 300//., 
334, 336 ; II., 9, 16, 20, 34, 63, 
Marathas capture, 120: Rajas 
of, 288 : district formed, 292 : 
293 : cyclones, floods and famines 
in, 323 : 337 //, sanctity of, 370 


Puri Kushan", coins, description 
and classification, I., (iv), 111- 

115 

'urle, plates of Indravarman II, 
I., 230-31 : 340 

•urushottama, emperor, I., 41, 278, 
287,303, early reverses of, 304-08 : 
occupies Telingana but ousted 
by Muhammad III, 308-13: fail 
to recover {Krishna 
doab, 313 : supposed . letter of 
Mahmud Gawan to, 314 : recon¬ 
quer Telingana from Bahmanis, 
314 - 15 : attacks and brings Sakshi- 
Gopala idol and Ratnavedi from 
Vijayanagara, 315-17 : gr*dual 
recovery of, 317: 
temple inscriptions of, 317-18 : 
gri-Kurmam inscriptions of, 318 : 
chronology of his reign, 318- . 

erects Jagannatha temple Bhoga - 
mandapa, introduces Oriya script 
on new copper axe grants, 319- 
20 : his wife and contemporaries, 

320 : Kondapalle inscription of, 

321 i ii 

urushottama— Jagannatha, I., 1 . 

temple at Puri of, 21: 22, 26, 262, 
268, 278-79, 300 ; II., 21, 80 
-chandrtka, II., 33 
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Bhafija, II., 24,60 
Rajah of Khurda, besiege Jagan- 
natha temple, II., 33-34 : discom¬ 
fiture of, 34-35 : humbled again, 
35 : invasion and annexation of 
Khurda by Mughals, 35-36 : 38, 
41 

Purushottamadeva, king of Puri, I., 
277-79: identity of, 279-80: usurper 
of throne of Bhanudeva II, 280 
Pushpagiri (Pu-sie-p'o-k'i-li), mona¬ 
stery in Odra, L 137-38 
Pushyamitra, l., 71, 91 
Pyramidal platform and structure, 
L 99, 100, 102 


Qadar, Hafiz, II., 80, 89 : see Rama- 
chandra II of Khurdah 
Qasimkota, I., 8 
Qila’-jaf'-Mahal, II., 23 
Quatorze, Luis, I., 336 
Queen, chief, of Kharavela {Aga~ 
Mahtsi), excavates Svargapori 
cave, I., 83, 84, 85 : princess of 
Vajiraghara, son born to Khar- 
vela of, I., 78 

Qu£b-shahis, of Golkonda, I., 5,8, 
prepare to invade Telingana, 
328-30 : 336, 349-50, II.. 16, 36, 
conquest of S. Orissa, 37 : terri¬ 
tories, Mughal invasion of, 
through Orissa, 38 : 47 


Ra^ha, I., 127, 196, 198, 206, 212, 
217-18, 264, 265 
Raghava, I., 252, 253, 254, 288 
Raghubhanja, rebellion of, I., 339-40: 
defeated and captured by 
Mukundadeva, 341-42 : 343, 345 
Raghunath Deva, Raja of Hindol, I„ 


Raghunathias, a sect of BrBmhanas, 

Ilf 13 

Rai, Ambar, I., 305-07 
Manga!, L 305-07 
Durlabhram, IL, 

Nazim of Orissa, __ 

Marathas, 98: surrenders, 99* 
Janakiram, II., 93 ff. 

Rai-i-liayan, IL 73, 132, 133 
Ralchuru MudkaL L, 323, 325,335 


93//., Naib 
surprised by 


Raigadh, State, I„ 7; II., 261, 289, 306, 
522 

Railing pattern, I„ 85, 86, 87 
Raipur, district, L 205, 261; IL, 24 
Rairakhol, State, home of the abori¬ 
ginals, I., 6: 115, 206 ; IL 158, 
261, 289, 306, 313 ff. 

Rajabhanja, I„ 179 //L, Bamanghati 
plate of, 181-82 : 188 


Koja o nartrca , i., nu 
R3jagfiha=Rajgir, I., 79 
Rajagopala-Perumal temple, ins¬ 
cription in, I„ 94 

Rajamahendri, occupied by Qutb- 
S ha his, I., 8 :142,276, HasBn Bahri 
captures, 306-07 : Purushottama 
repulses tfasan Bahri from, 
309-10 : Muhammad III besieges 
and captures, 310-13 : 314, 324, 
331, 332, (R&ja Mahendree) Subah 
of Mughal Orissa, II„ 16-17: 
36, 38 

Rajamalla, I., 150, 153, saviour of 
Kara dynasty, 154 

Rajanyas, their sub-castes and so- 
called Rajput ancestry, I., 16-18 
Rajapuri (Rajapura) capital of 
Kalinga, L 46, 50 

Rajasuya, performed by Kharavela, 
It 78, 91 

Rajaslmha, I, 228/f 
Rajaraja I, I., 132, 238-39. Dlrdhasi 
inscrlpaon. 246 : Chola invasion 
of Kalinga repuls ed, 246-47 • 
rescues Vijayaditya VII of Vengi 

2“™r t ?88 Chola princess - 

Rajaraja II, I„ 252, 253-55, 288 
Raj £f ja t U 255-56, first 

258-59^288 taVaSi ° n ° f 0rissa - 
Rajaraja, minister, I., 267 
R ^i araj a? Vishnuvardhna, of Vengi, 

Rajaram Pamjit, IL 182 //, 214//. 

tribute from Khurdah Raja, 243: 
244^5, administrative measures 

R8 »^ Ple - A- M3 - d^crip- 
tion of, 368 : Sikhara of, 375//: 
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decorative motifs of, 408 
Rajasundari, I., 238, 246-48, 288 
Rajendra, I., 259 

Rajendra Chola I Gahgaikonda I., 
94, 132, 247,’ 248 

Rajendra Chola II, I., 145, 288, 247 
Rajendradeva ParakeSarivarman, 

1., 94, 247-48 

Rajendravarman, I., 233//., 244 
Rajendravarman III, I., 234 
Rajendravaraman IV, grants of, I., 
234 

Rajguru, S., I., 132//. 

Rajmahal, battle of, I., 351 : II., 1, 
Daud killed, 3, 27 : 36,93 
Raj Narayan of Ka£ijor8, II., 123//., 
help of, sought by the Company, 
125//. 

Rajput, descent, claimed by 
chiefs of Khinjalf, I., 7 : Orissa 
chiefs’ and Zamindars’ claim to 
be, 16-17 : why Bhaiija chiefs 
of Orissa claim, 161 : was 
Mayurbhanj State founded by, (?) 
161-63 : 255, 325 ; II., 18//., 33-34 

RajyaSri, I., 125 
Rajyavardhana, I., 125 ff. 

Raktabahu, I., 110 
Ramachandra, hero, I., 20. 24 
Ramachandra I of Khurdah, Raja of 
Orissa, I., 348, 350 ; II., 9, con¬ 
flicting accounts of his origin, 
10-13: not created chief of 
Orissa by Mughals, early hosti¬ 
lity towards and submission to 
Man Singh, 13-14: Madala 
Panji version of Mughal recog¬ 
nition of, 14-15 : recognised * 
Gajapati through favour of Man 
Singh, organise worship of 
Jagannatha, 15-16 : 30, 33 

Ramachandra II of Khurdah, I., 319 : 

11., 74, defends family of 
Murshid Qfill, II., 80 : converted 
Musalman, 87, 89, 119-20 

Ramachandra Bhahja, treachery 
of, I., 345 

Ramachandra, Telinga, I., 348, 350 ; 

II., 14-16, 21 

Ramachandra III of Puri, II., 288 


Ramacharita of Sandhyakara- 
nandin, I., 158, 250 
Ramadas, G, I., 1-2, 240-41, 257 
Ramlawa=Ravulabado, I., 177 
Ramapala, I., 157,158 
Ram Raja, II., ill, 112 
Ramayana, I., 20 

Ranabhanja I, I., 153, 165, assumes 
independence, 166: Singhara 
plates of, 166-67 : Tasapaikera 
grant of, 167-68 : Chakradhar- 
pur plates of, 168: Baudh 
plates of 26th year of, 168-169 : 
Baudh charter of 22nd year of, 
169-70: undated Baudh ins¬ 
cription of, 170 : Baudh plate 
of 54th year of, 170-71: 
assumes royal titles after 
vassalage of, 26 years, 171: 188, 
date of, 189 : 214-15, 225 
Ranabhanja II, I., 178//.: Khan<ja- 
deuli plate of, 182-83 : 188 
Ranabhita, I., 120//., 1^2, 228 
Rahaka. I., 166//., 193, 201, 202, 244 
Ranakshoba, I., 135 
Ranarnava, I., 237 
Ranastambha, I, 122//., Orissa 
plate of unknown locality of, 
195-96 : Puri plate of, 198-99 
Ranchi, district, I., 40 ; II., 60 

Ranchi-Hazaribagh-Singbhum series 

I , 34 

Rangoon, I., 96 

Rani NOr (Raninavara Gumpha), I., 
82, 84, 86, description of, 87-89 : 
difference in style of carving 
between two storeys, 87, 88-89 : 
90 ; II., 419 

Ranpur, State, a part of Tosala, 

1., 4 : IL, 23, 270, 312//. 

Rao, BalSji Baji, defeat Raghuji 

Bhonsle, II., 97 

Madhav I, war with Januji 

Bhonsle, II., 170//, 187//. 
Raghunath, II., 170 ff, 186//., 
NarHyan, II., 186//., 

Madhav, II, II* 190//., 

SadaSiva, SfibahBdar of Orissa, 

11., 241, 242 

Govind, embassy of, Ilf 1*4 
Raotra, Ramai (Ranai), II., 10, 11 
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Rashtraklita, I., 134, 217, 225 
Rasikananda, IL, 37, 45 
Rasika-mangala, II., 37, 44 
Rashtrlkas (Maharathis,) subdued 
by Kharavela, inscriptional refe¬ 
rences to, I., 77-78 : 91 
Ratanga=Rottonga, I. 173 
Rath, T. C., I., 132//., 318, 320, on 
R&mananda Raya, 331-32 
Rat ha, II., 336 

Ratnagiri, 1, 138, Buddhist sculp- 


Roman, emperor. Holy, L, 336 
Roy, Saratchandra, I., 40 
Royara, 1, 164 
Rupa=currency, I., 73: 
Rupa-6ufra,\. t 73 : 

Rupa-darSaka, “Examiner 
of Coins I., 73 cp. Lupadakh e : 
Tamra-Rupa, I., 73: 

Rupya , I., 73, 200 
Rupamhika, I., 320 
Rupnarayan river., I., 3 


tures from, II., 385#, 419 
Ratnapala, I., 218 

Ratnapura, I., 7, 205, 219, 251, 261, 
287; II., 251# 

Rafnavedi, of Jagannath, brought by 
Purushottama from Vijayana- 
gara, I., 316 

Raufaraya, 1, 291-92, 324 
Ravenshaw, II. 318# 

Raverty, Major, I., 266, 282 
Raya, I., 303, 310 

—Ramananda, T. C. Rath on, I., 
331-33 : sequel to meeting of 
Chaitanya with, 331-32 : 

Nara- simha,=SaluvaNarasimha, 

510 

Paramananda, ambassador to 
Akbar from Mukundadeva, I., 

Rayabhanja, I. 183, 188 
Rfiyabhanja II, 1, 184#, 188 
Re^di, I., 290, 293 

Rekhapalli-Bhadrachalam road, I. 3 

Remuna, I., 275, 275 ; II. 44-45, 68 
Revenue, system, of Mughal Orissa, 
II. 48-52: total, of twelve 

s ° rk Z S 58 : collection 

f ii M ^ shId " QaIi 69: 

collection under Shuja’-ud-din, 

Lcr* of ° rissa 
and Damodar Bhafija ' 

Rewa, I. 144 

Rlydz.as.Sata/Jn, II, 69//., 90 
Riva-oa, I. 100 

Road, Katak-Sambalpur, Calcutta- 
Nagpur, Calcutta-Madras. I 9 • 
Rohitagiri, I. 199, 201 ' * 

Rome, I„ 336 


Rushikulya river, I., 3,115 
Rynta, II., 23 

Sabantar, I. 265 
Sabarmati, river, I„ 30 
Sagguyayyana, I. 117-18 
Sahi, Maharaj, II. 289 #. 

Sahib, Nana, II. 94 #. 

Sahni, Dayaram, I. 106,107 
Sahu, Chimna, tfubahdar of Orissa, 

II. , 145 #. correspondence 
between English Governor and, 

. 147//. 

Saila (Sailodbhava) family, I. 131 
Sailodbhava, dynasty, I. 17, 109, 

III, Harshavardhana and, 120- 
135: foundation of, 120: 
genealogy of, 124-25, 134: 
chiefs maintain independence 
against Harsha, 130-31: after 
Madhyamaraja, 131-35: migra¬ 
tion to Malay Peninsula, 131-32 : 
ruled upto 8th century A.D.: 
133 : 139, 241: 

°* his dynasty, I., 120, 

1^4 154, 135 

Sainyabhlta I, I,. 120 #. 

Sainyabhita II, I. 120 #. 130 #. 

see also Sainyabhita Mfidhava- 
varman 

Sdtwt-Muft?kharin, II., 81, 90#., 

128, 129. 159, 203, 234, 

Sukadev, VyankajI, Ssishdar of 

II., 242, 243, 244, 246 

brin fl 0P f la ‘ ld ?i' Pu ™shottama 

brtags from Vijayanagara, 1., 
3skfa, 1, 336 
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3aktism, I., 331 

Sakti, State, II., 261, 289, 307, 322 
Saktivarman, 1,235 
Salanatunga, I., 199 
Salt-making, industry of, I., 12 
Saluva, I., 290, 322, 323 : 

Narasimha, L 296, 304, conquers 
southern provinces of Orissan 
empire, 307-08 : encounters with 
Muhammad III, 310-13 : usurpa- 
_ tion of, 315 : 317, 319 
Saluv-abhyudayam, historical value 
of, I., 308, 317 
Samanta, I., 244 : 

Raya, I., 265 : 

Roy, Gauranga Charan, I., 344 
SSmantabhadra, I., 139, 147 
Samantavarman, I., 235 
Samapa, 1, 65, ASoka addresses 
Mahamatras at, 67-69 
Sambalpur, district of, I., 6: Opya 
of, 7: road to Katak, 9 : 15, 22, 
23, 24, 28, 163, 205 //, Clive and 
diamond factory at, II, 153: 
journey of Motte to, 154 : 
massacre of, 158 : 160, 180, 202, 
204, tract, Maratha conquest of, 
251-02 : 265, restored to RaghujI 
Bhonrle II, 266 : supremacy of, 
annul'ed, 289 : claim of chiefs of, 
290 : ribellion and dependencies 
of, 306: superior status of 
Mayurbhaiij compared with, 296 : 
Garh’at chiefs; enquiry into 
their status, 307, comparisn with 
Orissa-Garhjat chiefs, 309, sanads 
granted to, 313, status of, raised 
in 1905, later relations with, 322 
Sambhaji Ganesh, Subahdar of 
Orissa, II., 165 ff., more corres¬ 
pondence between Company and 
178 ff., 244-45, surname of, 248 : 
his real name, 249 : 
Samudragupta, his campaign in 
Kalinga, I., 115: confronted by a 
confederacy of southern kings ? 
116-17 : fate of Tri-Kalinga after 
the campaign of, 117, 232 ; II., 
338 

Sanad, II., 75, granted to Orissa- 
Garhjat chiefs, 312: granted to 


Sambalpur-Garhjat chiefs, 313: 
fresh, granted to Orissa-Garhiat 
chiefs, 315 

Sanchi, stupa at, I., 75, 85 
Sdndhi-vigrahika, I., 171, 173, 176, 
178, 185, 213//., 243, 246, 278, 
284-35: 

Malta, I, 208 ff, 236 
Sang^m, temple of, I„ 249 
Sangama, I., 282 

Sahgramavijayottuhgavarman, I., 132 
Santikara, 1, 149 ff. 

Sansi, caste, I., 25 
Sanfal, tribe, I., 19, 31 
Saptagram=Satgaon, I., 263, Musal- 
man conquest of, 274 ; II., 14 ; 
28, 30 

Saraikela, II., 301 ff 
Saranga-garh (Sarangarh), I., 252, 
345 ; II, 9, 13, 16, Raja of, 23, 58, 
261, 289, 306, 322 
Sarasuafi-v 1 1asam, I., 320 
Sarasvafi-vishya (Sarasatibisi), II., 
53 

Sarbarahkar of Bamanghati, II., 298//. 
Sarpa Gumpha, I., 90 
Sardesai, G. S., II., 90, 94,110,132 ff, 
173//, 248 

Sarkar, Orissa divided into five, II., 
16 : of Jaleswar, 17-19: of Bhadrak 
19-20: of Katak, 20-22: 28,29, 
Orissa divided into twelve, 57-58: 
six, transferred from O r issa to 
Bengal, 67 : revenue of, 86 : 
Sarkar, Jadunath, I., 5n., 349-5n ; II., 
32,46,50//. 

Sarua, a sect of Bramhanas, I* 13 
SarveSvara Bhanja, II., 59-60 
£a£ahka of Gauda, I., 17, 117, 

suzerain of MadhavarSja, II., 120 

125, 130 : as described by 

Bsnabhatta and Yuan Chwang, 

125-27 : his encounter with 

Rajyevardhana, 126: alliance of 

Harsha and Bhaskaravarman 

against, 127: extent of his 

dominions, 127-28 : his death, 

128: origin .and ancestry of, 

128-29 : belonged to Gupta 

dynasty, 129: driven out of 

Kamasuvarna, 129 :. his conquest 
• • 
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of Orissa, 129-30 :140, 241 
tfasant, a sub-caste of BrSmhanas, I., 
14 ’ 

Sastri, Haraprasad, I„ 69, 131, 146, 
103 103 931 • 

H. ’ Krishna! U 295, 321, 325, 
326, 347,348 

Satakarnl, Kharavela’s campaign 
against, I., 75 : identification of,75 
Satflnanda, I., 252 
Satara, II„ 91, 95,116, 172 
Sstabahana, L, 72, 75, 77, 78, 83, 142 

Sfithe, £ivaram Bhatta, governor of 
Orissa, II., 114, *119 ff, relations 
with East India Company, 120 : 
invades Medinipur, 124: 125 ff^ 
threatens to Invade Bengal, 131 : 
English Governor mistrust, 134 : 
threatened invasion of Bengal 
by, 139: deposed, 145: ad¬ 
ministration of Orissa by, his 
character, 146 : rebellion of, 147 
ff-* 173 244-245 

Satrabhanja, I., 153, son of Sita- 
bhafija, his charters, 164 ff n a 
vassal of Kara kings, 166 : 188, 
Tekkali charter of. 189: 190, 
214-15 

Sattabahu, king of Kalinga, I„ 49 
Saffra-Khlya , I., 336 
Satyavarman, I., 226, Chikakol 

plates of, 234: 

Saudyumnas of Utkala, I„ 44, 45, 

Savara, tribe, I., 18, 20-22, 271 

3avara chief, Udayana, I„ 20, 
Naraga, 20 
Savari Vldya, I., 21 1 
Schimdt, P. W, I., 31 
Scholar, South Indian, I , 295, 308 
Sculpture, I., 89, 99 ; II., 384 ff 
Scythian, period, Kalinga and 
Orissa in the Gupta and. L. 
109-119: • ** 

Seal, pictogrammatic, L, 33 
Sebait, I, 274 t 

Sena. Kings, 1,256, 263 
Swayafas, of Puri temple, I., 21 
Shabazgarhi, 13th rock edict of 
Asoka at L, 64 
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Shah, Nasiruddln Mahmfld, I., 260, 
299, 302 : 

Alauddin Masa’ud, L, 264 : 
Ruknuddin Kaikaus, I., 273 : 
Ghiyasuddin Jwan, war with 
Anangabhima III, L, 260-61 : 
Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq, invades 
Orissa, I., 275-76 : 

Shamsuddin Illiyas, raid Orissa. 
I„ 282: 

Tajuddin Firoz, I., 287 : 

Ahmad, I., 303 ; II., m 

Alauddin Husain, invade Orissa. 
I., 327-28 : 

Jamshed Cull Qu£b, prepare 
to invade Telingana, I., 328-30 : 
invades Orissa, 338-40 : 
Muhammad Quli Qu£b, I, 348 : 
Ghiyasuddin Jalal/ conquers 
Northern Orissa, I., 341-42 : 
Muhammad, II., 69-74, 88 , In¬ 
tervenes, 94: 

Shahu, II., 95, 116 
Sheran, Ahmad-i-, I„ 258 
Muhammad-i-, I., 258 
Sh «ja, Prince, viceroyalty of, 39-40 : 

Siam, I„ 95, 96,104 
Siddha, 1,71 

Siddhantam, plates of Devendra- 
varman II, I„ 232, 240 
SiddheSvara temple, II., 337, 344 
Sikhara, I 269 ; II„ 333 //„ of third 

type of temples, 358 : form of, 
374 : 

Silfi 2 b l4-15 a, 225 ^ ff ' 188 ’ 189,190 ’ 
pati, I.,* 214 

Silabhanja II, I., 175 /A 188, 214 
Sildah, village, A 41 
Simbring tribe, I., 93, 94 
Simha, Mana, I., 348, 350-51- 

(see Man Singh) 

Divya, I of Khurdah, II., 58-61 • 

C, P u iv Z*l 11 Khurdah, II., 543 , 2 4 8 

KaCa U ;i. 49 ndS ““S* 0 ” ° f * 

Simhachalam, ruins at, L. li o aa 
271, Kfshnadevarfiya eii * 

pillar of victory at, 326 : 329 

Simhapura=Singu*. I„ 49-50,236 
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Sinde, Daulat Rso, II., 263 ff, 
Sindhula, I., 82 

Singhara plates of Ranbhanja I, I., 
166-67 

Singh, Jai, I., 161, 162, 163 ; II., 11 : 
Man, I., 162, 163, 348, 330-51 ; 
II., 1, campaign of, in Orissa, 7 : 
second campaign of, in Orissa, 
8 : defeat Afghans at Malnapur, 
8-9: enters Katak, Afghans 
surrender, 9 : final conquest of 
Orissa by, 9-10 : RSmachandra’s 
early hostility and submission 
to, 13-14 : Ramachandra recog¬ 
nised Gajapati through favour 
of, 15 : return to Delhi, 16 : 19, 
21,23,25, 26, 30, 45, 

Jagat, II., 7, 13 

Kalyan, Subahdar of Orissa, II., 
33, Purushottama humbled 
again, 35 : 

Mohan, II., 97, 98, 255//. 

Ajit, II., 158 
Singanpur, I., 30 

Singhbhum, I., (iv) 1, 6, Rajas of, 
16 : 112, 113; II., 24, disturbances 
in, 304 

Siraj-ud-daulah, II., 102/., Ill, 112 
Sirhonda, II., 24 

Sirpur, home of Somavam$Is, I., 10 : 
Sitadevi, I., 270, 288 
Sltalanatha=Kalinga-Jina, I., 61, 81 
Sitaram Raj, II., 142, 192 
Siva, I., 167, 207,236,262, 294; II., 
344: 

—Linga, II., 346 : 

—Gokarnesvara, I., 227 ff., 244 ff 
Sivakara, I., 146 ff. 

Sivakara II, I., 147/6, ChaurflSi 
plate of, 148-49 
Siv3nanda, I., 202 

SivajI, II., 95 

Sivaraja, I., 69, 70, Patiakella plate 
of, 117-19 

Smith, V. A., I., 112 
Snake, I., 87 

Sobhana Deva, I., 110, 111 
Society, Islands, I., 100 
Royal Asiatic, I., 261, 267 
Solanki, I., 191 
Solomon islands, I., 98, 101 


Somala Mahadevi\ I., 252 

Somapura, I., 133 

SomavamSi, kings of Mahako$ala, 
I., 7, in Sonpur, 9-10 :110,134, 
157, 161, 164, 204-25 ; migration 
of, to Orissa, 204: wrongly 
called “Guptas of Ko$ala”, 2u5: 
Kataka of, inscriptions is not 
Cuttack, 210-11 : sequence of 
Bhanja kings and, 114-15 : con¬ 
dition after Mahabhavagupta 
II of, 224 : date of, 224-25 : 

Some£vara, Sonpur plate of KumS- 
radhiraja, I., 222 ff. 

Sonpur, State, home of the aborigi¬ 
nals, I„ 6 : chief town of, 910 : 
new capital of SomavamSis in, 
10 : 115, 163, charters of Satru- 
bhanja in, 164-66: 171,204 ff, 

inscription of MahSbhavagupta 
Janamejaya, 206: plates of 
3rd year of MahaSivagupta- 
Yayati, 212-13 : their historical 
importance, 217-19: plates of 
15th year of Maha$ivagupta- 
yayati, 215: town = Suvarnapura, 
212 ff, : plates of SomeSvara, 
222: II, 158, 251//; B C. Mazum- 
dar denies Maratha conquest 
of, 252 : his statements contro¬ 
verted, 254: list of feudatory 
states under Chauhan chiefs of, 
260: 289, claim of chiefs of, 
290: superior status of Mayur- 
bhanj compared with, 296: 

306 ff 

Sramanic sect, I., 64 

Havana Belgola, I., 20 

SrSvasfi, I*» 216 

Sri, (Gaja-lakshmi), I., 87 

— Chaifanya- Charitamrita, l, 


16-17 

ilaputradeva, I., 131 
arana, l, 274, 284-85 
-Roto, I.» 284-85 
jra=Sirpur, I., 134, 205 
(urmara, 1. 142. 25 0 ,254 258, 
67, inscriptions of Narahari- 

rtha 271-72 : 275, 279, inscnp- 
f^Bhanudeva II, 280- 81: 

iscriptions of Narasimha Ill. 
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281 : 283, 287, 291, inscriptions of 
Purushottama, 317-18 
Sp-Pulumavi, VaSlstipufra, I., 72 
Srf-Sivagupta, I., 206, 207 
SfambheSvarl, I., 167 ff, 190,196 
States, Feudatory, of Orissa, in 1592 
A. D., II., 23-25 : in late 17th cen¬ 
tury A. D., 58-60 : list of, under 
Chauhan chiefs, according to 
O’Malley and Impey, 260-62 
State correspondence^*^*,1., 72 
Statue, Nanaghat, I., 75 : stone and 
monuments in Polynesia, I., 99- 

SthGIabhadra, I., 82 
Stirling, A., I., 110, 111, 303 ; II., 10, 
version untrustworthy, 11 : 23, 26, 
28, 42, 43, 55, 74, 87, 88, 241, 243, 
370, 375 

Stone, implements, discovery in 
Orissa, I., llff. : identify of 
Bengal, Orissa and Madras forms, 
28 : Indian, types according to 
Coggin Brown, 32 : 39, images 
and structures of a vanished 
race in Oceania, 92-105 : 108 
Stupa, L, 75, 142, 230 
Suara or Suira, I., 22 
Subhadra, I., 316 ; II., 12 

}}■> }• 16 » 22, 49, 56, 58, 68 ff, 
109 ff, Sena Sahib, 187 ff. 
Subahdar, II., 1, 13, 20, 30. list of, in 
Orissa, 32-47, 54-56: Subahdan 
of Orissa in abeyance, 66 : 
Subhakara, I., 70. 139, 146 ff, sends 
embassy and presents to Chinese 
Emperor Te-fsong,monk PrajnS- 
the ambassador, 147-48 

Sul ? ak l r f \ \ 149 ff" a nd his 

daughter Dandl Mahadevt, 154- 

* :* n i W t en Hind °l copperplate 
. grant of, 158-60 

SubheSvara-pataka, I„ 151 

Sudha, tribe, I* 19, 25 

Sudyumna, I., 44-46 : 72 

Sugunda, State, II., 24 

Suhma, I., 43 

Sukll=gulki, I., 196 
Sulika, I., 191 

Sultan. I., 7, 259-61, 273-76 9fn 
290//., 305 //., 325/£, oMBengai 

61 


invade Orissa, 327-28 : 337, 338, 
of Bengal help Paghubhanja, 
339, 341 ; Ghiyasuddin of Bengal 
conquer N. Orissa, 341-42 
Adil Shahi, I„ 323, 325,329 
Qufb Shahi, I., 328 //., 349-50 
Sulki, kings, Tungas, oulkis and 
Nandas,’ I., 191-203 : territory 
occupied by, 191 : Dhenkanal 
copper plates of, 191-98 : genea¬ 
logy of, 192-94: relation 
between princes of family of, 
193-95: belong to Northern 
Orissa, 196 
Sumatra, I„ 94, 98 

Sun, Symbol of, I., 86, 87, 336, 
images of, II., 363 : 413 

temple, at KonSrak, see KonHrak 
Sunga, L, 80 

Sur, I., 336,339,342: 

Ibrahim Khan, given shelter by 
Makunda Harichandana, I., 342- 
44 

Surama, I., 254 

V n%f^ 0 dyn&sty * ! * 10 ’ 41 » 

^,254,278,288, 298, 303,308, 
316, 337-38, 340 

Susaris, a branch of Jharuas, I., 15 
Sutra, Uttaradhy3yana, I n 49 
Suttanta, Maha-govinda, I., 49 
Suvarnapura=Sonpur town I 

212 ff. * 1m 

Suvarnarekha, river, I., 1 , 3, 63, 275 ; 

II., 2, 8,25,110, 118 

Svamidatta of Kottura, I., 115-16 

Svapnesvaradeva, L, 254, 255, 269 ; 

3o7 

Sv ar|apun^ cave. Inscription in. I., 

n Ain described > 84-85 ; 87, 90 ; 
419 

Jffbaqaf~i~Ndsiri, I., 258 ff 
Tahqig-i-Hind; I., 59 
Takshagfla. I., 65, 67 
Talaings,^of Burma and Tri-Kalihga, 

Talcher, State, pre-historic imple¬ 
ments from, I., 27 : plate of Kula- 
stambha, 193,194, 196; inscrip- 

X il7,m%2 d r sty ’ :200 ■ 
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Talmunda, II., 24 

Tamil, inscriptions, 1.,78, 246 

league, broken up by Kharavela, 
I., 80, 91 

—Nadu, I., 217 : country, Kapi- 
lendra, conquers, I., 291, 294, 
317, 322 

Ttf/7?z f ra=Dramila=Dravida, I., 80 
Tamluk. II, 17, 18, 24, 67 

Tamra-Sasanas , 1, 14 
7tf//?rt7-/?f//7tf=copper~currency, I., 73 
Tanda, II., 6 

Taniore, I., 247-48, 294 //. 

Tanka , I, iv., 112, 113 
Taqqavty II, 69 
Taranatha, I., 331 
Tcirik~i-Firuz-Shahiy I., 282 
Tasapaikera, grant of Ranabhanja, 
I, 1, 167-68 
Tejavaraha, 1, 202 

Tekkali, charter of ^atrubhanja at, 

I. , 163, 189 ; plates of Danarnava 

II, 230-31 : 233, plates of Deven- 
dravarman III, 234, 244 

Telagas, I., 18 

Telavaha river=Tel, I., 4, 216 
Telatata, 1, 216 

Telegu, country, I., 1, 26, 80, 93, 
Kapilendra, lord of, 291-93 : 293, 
348 : 

language, I., 3, 4, 7, 18, 23, 25, 26, 
257, 326, 334-35, 347 
Teli, caste, I,. 24 
Telinga, 1,341 

Mukundadeva=Mukunda Hari- 
chandana Ramachandra, I., 348, 
350 

Telingana, chiefs of, I., 17, 95, 140, 
282 : Kapilendra gain possession 
of, 291-93, 301, 303, Bah- 

manls of Bidar invade, 305-06 : 
207, Purushotfama occupies, 
308-09 : Muhammad III recap¬ 
tures, 309-13 : Purushotfama re¬ 
conquers, 315 : 322, Sultan Quli 
Qutb prepare to invade, 328-30 : 
346* 

Temple, Richard, II., 306 /. 
Timandira=Tendra, I, 180 
Te-tsong, Chinese Emperor, embassy 


from ^ubhakara to, I., 70, 139 
146,147-48 :155 

Thanesar, I., 120, Vardhana dynasty 
of, 125-27 : 130, 140 
Thafon, I., 96 
Thaudvara-Pariksha, I., 285 
Tigiria, State, I., included within 
Tosala, 4 : II., 23, 156-57, 270,271, 
312 //. 

Tikayaf, I., 298 
Timor, I., 98 
Timma, Sslva, I., 324 
Tirfha , Amra, I., 336, sanctity of 
Puri, II., 370 

Tlrthankara, I., 61 ; II., 394 
Tirukoilur, I., 307 
Tiruvarur, 1, 295, 296, 297 
Titikshu, I., 44 

Tivara, I., 133-34,=Mah3$ivagupta 
Tivaragupta 

Tomb, stone, I., 99, 101, 105, 106 
Tonkin, 1,96 

Tooth relic of Buddha, I., 48, 51, 
138 

Tosala, (Tosali) extent of, I., 4: 
boundaries of Southern Tosala 
or Kongoda, 4: uttara, 10: in 
Matsya and Vayu Purans, 53-54 : 
70, MSna-Vam£a of southern, 
118-19 : 148, 155, 156, 159, 185, 
213, 214, 219 

Tosali city=Dhauli, I., 10, ASoka 
addresses MahamStras at, 65-67 : 
ruins representing, 69-70 : men¬ 
tion in historical records of, 70 
Travancore, I., 74 
Tree, sacred, I., 87 
Trichinopoly, I., 294/7., 304 
Tribhuvana Mahadevt, I., 146, 149 ff n 
Denkanal plate oh 151-54 : acces¬ 
sion of 151-52: 

Tri-Kalinga, or three parts of 
Kalinga I., 1, 2, Kharavela lord of, 
83 : Talaings of Burma and, 94- 
96 : during Gupta period, 115-17: 
fate of, after the campaign of 
Samudragupta, 117-19 : 157 : 158, 
176,177,211,238: 
Tri-Kalihqadhipafiy I., 158, 204 //., 
238, 242, 243, 249, 257 
Tripuri, Haihayas of, I.» 7 
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Trivenl, I., 274, 342 
Trivikrama Bhanja (Tillibichrum 
Bunge), II., 63, 273, succeed 

Sumitra Dei, 274 ff. 

Tughlaq, Ghiyaguddln, I., 275-76, 
Muhammad Bin, I., 276 
Firoz, invades Orissa, I., 282-83 
Tughral, Mughiguddin, I., 273 
Tukeroi (Mughalmari) battle of, 
Daud defeated by Mu’nim Khan 
at, II., 2, 6, 19 
Tulapurusha, I., 262, 347 
Tuluva, I., 307, 322 
Tummana, 1., 261, 287 
Tundurava=Tundura, I., 177 
Tuhga, kings, I., 151, 191, records of, 
199-201 

Turushka, I„ 298 
Tawarikh, Manfkhab-uf-, II V 2 


U-ch’a (Odra), described by Yuan 
Chwang., I, 136-39 
Ud=Odde, L, 25 

Udayagiri (Puri Dt.), caves on, I, 11, 
71, 72, 81, 84, 89, 91, 153, 156, 
157, 340; II., 333, 340, 384, 419 
Udayagiri, (Nellore Dt.), 1., 304, 319, 
siege and capture of, by Kpshna- 
devaraya, 323-24 : 329, 335 
Udayagiri (Cuttack Dt.), ruins at, I., 
10, 137, probably Odaya$finga, 
207 : Buddhist sculptures from, 

II., 385 //, 419 
Udayamana, I., 118,119 
Udayavnraha, BoDai plate of, I., 


UddyotakeSari, inscriptions of, 
156-57 : his ancestry, 157, 222 
158, 205, of Sonpur plate, 222: < 
BhuvaneSvara inscription, 223-S 
Khandagiri inscriptions of, 224 
II., 366, 394 
Uditavaraha, I., 201 
Udras, I., 48 

Ugrasena of Palakka, I, 117 
Ulan, Shahi, II, 65 
Nala, II, 65 

Ulfigh-i'-a^am, IkhtiyHruddin Fire 
Itgin, I, 274 

Ulugh Khan=Juna Khan, I, 276 
Umara, Ma'aslr~ul~ 9 II, 2 


Umardan, I., 266 
Umavallabha, I, 252 
Umavarman, I, 227, 236 
United Provinces, I, 25, 26, 126, 199 
Unmattasimha, 149 ff. 

Urn-burial, I, 106 

Utkala, a division of Kalihga.I., 4: in 
ancient Indian literature, 43-58 : 
in Pauranic tradition, 44-45: 
Saudyumnas of, 44-46 : relation 
with Kalinga, 45-46: in MahSbhS- 
rata, 48 : in Vayu and Matsya 
Puranas., 53-54 : KamakeSarl of, 
157-58: 211, 212, 217-18: 242, 
Anantavarman Chodaganga con¬ 
quers, 249-50 

Vacjukha, prince of Cheti dynasty, 

I, 83 

Vaidumba, I, 242 
Vaidyanatha Bhanja, II, 37 
Vaignava, I, 26, 129, 168 //, 270, 
273, 275, 316, 330, 332, 334, 336; 

II. , 37, 45 
images, 364 

Vaignavism, Neo, principal cause of 
decline of Orissa, 1, 330-31 : 
disastrous effect of, on Orissa, 
331: influence of, upon Prata- 
parudra and his policy, 333: 
335, Bhanjabhum converted to. 

11., 37, 45, 383 

Vaital DeuI, description of, II, 367 
decorative motifs of, 407 
Vaitarani river, I, 3, 4, 34, 35, 162 
Vajira-ghara=Wairagadh, princess 
of, I, 78-79, identification, 143 
Vajrahasta, Parlakimedi plates of, 

1., 158, 236 ff. : identification, 
grandfather of Anantavarman 
Chodaganga, 236-239 : 

Nadagam plates of, 238: 
—Aniyankabhima, 238-39 

Vajrahasta I, I, 237, 242 
Vajrahasta II, I, 237 
Vajrahasta III, I, 242 
Vajrahasta IV, I, 238, 239 
Vajrahasta V, I„ 238. Nandagam 
plates of. 238-39 : 239. accession 
of, assumes title of Tri-Kalihg- 
Ad hip ati t 242 : Narasapeta 
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plates, 242-43 : Mandasa plates 

243- 44: Nadagram inscription, 

244- 43 : Madras Museum plates, 

243 : his period of reign, 246 : 
288 

Vallota-Charifam , I., 257 

VallaSringa = Balasinga, I., 169 
Vamgadhara river, I., 4, 51, Pauranic 
reference to, 52-53 : 243 

VamSanucharifa, I., 43, II., 37, 78 

Vanavasi, I., 77 

Vahga, I., 43, 47, 56, 57, 58 

Vapabhumi=Boppangi, I., 184 
Varaharaihira ; I., 55 
Varangal, I., 276, 292, 296 

Varendri=N. Bengal, I., 15, 168, 178, 
200, 265 

Varnas, I., 18, 25 
Varnamana, I., 119 
VaSistha, I., 179, 181, 182,201 
Vasu, N. N„ I., 174, 192, 200, 272, 
275 

Vasudeva-7<r^5r?^5,=Vasudevapur, I., 
174 

Vafsa country=S. Allahabad df., I., 
14 

Vavahara=Skt. Vyavah3ra=Civil or 
Municipal Law 

Vedic period and literature, I., 43 
Velamas, I., 18 

Vengl, country, I., 26: 116, 145, 246, 
Rajaraja I rescues Vijayaditya 
VII of, 247-48 : Anantavarman 
Chodaganga conquers, 249 

Venkayya, V., I., 125 
Verelst, II., 173 //. 

VeSara, II., 333-35 
VichitravTrya, I., 157, 223-24 
V/(/6/=Religious law, I., 73 

Vidyadhara, I., 77, 86, 267 
Danai, I., 341 ; II., 10,11 
Govinda, I., 327, 334, kingmaker, 
337, ascends throne, 334-38: 
invasion of Orissa by Sultan of 
Golkonda, 338-40: rebellion of 
Raghu Bhaiija helped by Sultan 
of Bengal, 339-40: Jagannatha 
inscription of, 340:346 


Jagabandhu, leader of : Paik 
rebellion, II, 285 

Vidyadharabhanja, I., 175, inscrip¬ 
tions of, 176 : Ghumsur plate of, 
177 : 188, 190, 214 
Vidyanagara, I., 332 
Vijaya, I., 49 

Vijayanagara, fist war with Orissa, 
I., 282, 290, relations of Kapilen- 
dra with, 293-96 : empire, Kapi- 
lendra occupies eastern portion 
of, 293-96 : 299, 304, 307, 388, 
campaign of Muhammad III 
against, 313: Purushottama 
attacks and brings Sakshigopala 
idol and RatnavedI from, 315-17: 
war of Prataprudra, with Kjish- 
nadevar3ya of, 322-30 : empire, 
invasion by Prataparudra incre¬ 
dible, 333-34: 335,347 
Vijayasena, I., 250 
Vijayavanjuloaka, capital of Bhanjas, 
I., 174, transfered to, from 
Dhptipura, 175 : 176//., 188 
Vijya (Vidya), I., 169 
Vijayaditya VII, of Vengl, Rajaraja I 
rescues from Kulottunga Chola 

I, I., 247-48 

Vikramaditya (Kalahastambha), I., 
192//. 

Vimala, I., 336 

Vimana, I., 251, 268-69, 316, 319 ; II., 
59, 333//, of third type of 
temples, 357: of Lingaraja, 

339 : flanking mandapas of, 379 : 
of Konarak, theories regarding 
collapse of, 381 

Vinaya Mahadevi, I., 242 

Vinayaditya, I., 238 

Vindhya, I., 54, 55, 56, 133, 134, 

340 

Vimtapura (Yayatipura)—Binka, I-, 

9, 211//. 

Vinitatunga I., 201 
Vinltatunga, II, Bonai plate of, 1., 
200-201 : 

Vinukonda, I., 297, 325 
Virabhanja, I., 183, 184, 188 
Virabhadra., I., 324, 327 
VirakiSoradeva of Khurdah, 

87-88 : 120//., 144, 146, Rfijaram 
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Pandit exacts tribute from, 243 : 
Virakighoradeva II, II., 288 
Viravaraprafapa, I., 340 
Vira M ukunda-Gajapafi-Mahadeva, 
I, 349 

Vlra-Srl-Vanudeva, I,278-80 
Vira Rajendra Deva I ParakeSari- 
varman, I., 247-48 
VTra-Salamegha, I., 94 
Viraslmha, I., 237, 242 
Virupaksha, I., 307, 313, 319 
Vishaya, I., 199, 227, 245, 248, 249, 
286 ; II., 53 


Vishnu, I., 152, 166, 169, 267, 279, 
280 ; 29% II., 345 
Vishnugopa of Kanchl, I., 116 
Vishpupur, Rajas of, I., 16; II., 23, 
zamindar of, 24 
Vi&vakosha. I., 272, 275 
ViSvanatha, I., 279 
Vizagapatam, district, I., 1, 3, 8, 17, 
18, 19, 20. 26, 31, 33, 139, 141, 
plates of Devendravarman III, 
233 : plates of Anantavarman Ilf, 
Z33-34 : plates of Anantavarman 
Chodaganga, 237-38 : 239, 246, 
248-50, 326 ; II., 17 
Vizianagram, zamindars of, I.. 17 
161, 362 ; II., 142, 192 
Vodeyar, 1,290, 296, 304, 315 
Vogel, J. P., I., 93 
Vjrindavana, I., 317 
Vyaghrarfija, I., 115 


WairSgadh, I., 78-79, 145 
Wellesley, Marquess of, II. 239 
Western-Asiatic, I„ 89 


Ysdava, I., 282, 290, 296, 313 
YaSobhanja, I., 183 ff, Antirigram 
charter of, 183-84 : 188 
Yagobhita L I., 120 ff. 

YaSobhTta I, I., 121 ff t 130 ff. 
Yatha4ukha, I., 165, 189 
Yavana, figure of so-called warrior, 
in Rani Nur, I, 89 : 110, 265, 267 
Yajati-keSari, = Mahagivagupta- 
Yayati, I., 110, 111, 211 ff 
nagara, I., 215 ff. 

Yogananda-Njisimha, temple, I., 
271-72 


Yuan Chwang, Kallnga described 
by, I., 5 : on SaSanka, 125-27 : 128 
Yucatan, I, 103 
Yata, caste, I., 26 
Yayatipura, see Vinltapura 
Yudhisthira, I., 110 
Yuzbak, Mughiguddln, 1,263 

Malik Ikhtiyaruddln, war with 
Narasimha I, I., 265-67 : Invades 
Orissa, captures Armardan, 266- 
67:268 


Zain-ul-Abidln, embassy of, II., 160 
Zamindary, II., 50 
Zar Mathaiif. If, 84 



